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I‘*H E F A C E 


TO TUI, 

I’KKSENT EDITION IN “ THK STANDARD NOVELS.* 


I n thi 1 following pages I have perhaps, in depicting 
the various characters, copied more closely from types 
which I have seen and known than in any other work 
that 1 have ever written. In this instance, however, 
as in all my other works, I have avoided in any degree 
attempting to paint by minute traits any living model; 
and whore, as in the character of Frank Masterton, of 
Little BaJl-o’-tire and others, I have drawn closely, 
and I believe accurately, from the dead, I have made 
sure that in no particular I could injure or pain living 
friends and relations. The person represented under 
the character of Frank Masterton, has long gone to 
rest; but I can still see him, with the eye of memory, 
as when I last beheld him engaged in those manly 
sports in which he left all competition behind; and 
his face glowing with generous regret for one of those 
sharp sarcasms which seemed to break from his lips 
against his will. He had some faults, undoubtedly, 
but he possessed to counterbalance them a heart na¬ 
turally .full of noble and generous feelings, and talents 
of all kind, as well as genius such as would have 
rawed him, I cannot but believe, to as high a point of 
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fame, and glory as 1ms born attaint^' by any 0110 now 
living, had not an early death striped him in the 
career which he was pursuing towards greatness. 

# 

The character of the boy called Little Ball-o’-firo, 
and some of the adventures of that personage, arc' 
derived from the history of one with whom 1 was well 
acquainted in my youth, and in whom .extreme old 
age had scarcely been sufficient to extinguish the fire 
and energy which marked him while a boy. Of him, 
however, I may have occasion to speak more hereafter, 
if I am ever led to publish another edition of the work 
called John Marston Hall. 

I have to offer some apologies here, which 1 ought 
perhaps to have offered long ago, for deviating, in the 
latter part of the work, from the autobiographical 
character with which it commences. My motive for 
doing so was, that I found great difficulty, as I pro¬ 
ceeded with the work, in making my hero tell his own 
story, and yet not betray to the reader too many of 
the secrets of a tale in which there was some attempt 
at. a mystery. By joining the. two distinct portions 
of the work together at the end of a volume, the de¬ 
fect did not. attract so much notice as I had expected; 
and some persons even read the book, as books are 
read ip fhe present day, without noticing the change 
at all. 



CHAPTER I. 


L ornxm my eyes to the light of day, on the shores of 
that part of the .British Channel at which the narrow seas 
which interpose between Prance and England first show 
ait inclination to spread out into the Atlantic Ocean. 

My father’s house-Oh, what a multitude of the 

thrilling memories, of early years and happy dreams and 
gall-less pleasures rise up at the very name, mingling with 
the forms of the loved and dead, and the tones of sweet 
voices that are heard no more. My father's house was 
raised upon the summit of one of those high cliffs which 
guard the coast of Devonshire; and, sweeping jound 
within view of the windows, was a small beautiful bay, 
not a league and a half in diameter, in which the blue waters 
of the sea collected deep and sti'l, as if for the purpose of 
repose. Bold high rocks, of a similar character to that on 
which our dwelling was perched, flanked the hay to the 
east ; and, on the west, a long range of sandy shores ex¬ 
tended towards the Atlantic, sloping gradually up into 
green fertile hills, whose high tops, covered with rich 
woods of oak and beech, sheltered the calm expanse below 
from the wild gales that race across the wide ocean beyond. 
In some places those wooers would sweep down the sides of 
the hills till they almost dipped their branches in the sea ; 
and—following the bend of the bay, at a greater or less 
•Ufitance from the shore, during more than one half of its 
extent —they reached unbroken to the eastern angle of 
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Masterton House, as tny parental mansion was called ; 
about which, broken into scattered clumps of fine old 
trees, they planted themselves in the valleys and the dells, 
and gave a character of antique grandeur to the scenery 

round. 

Through these trees and woods, down the sides of the 
cliffs, among the valleys inland, and the deep coves and 
inner hays by the sea shore, lay a perfect labyrinth of paths 
and walks, connected in the remembrance of my youth 
with a thousand childish adventures ami exploits ; and 
here, as we often proved in our boyish sports, a person 
well acquainted with the spot might baffle the pursuit even 
of others who possessed as intimate a knowledge of its in¬ 
tricacies as himself. 

The house presented nothing particularly worthy of 
description. It was one of those, many of which were 
destroyed in the civil wars, sufficiently defensible to bid 
defiance to a small force, but too weak to resist a regular 
siege for any length of time. The rooms, the chimneys, 
and the staircases were numerous ; and though all of these, 
except the chimneys, were small, yet sufficient space had 
been thrown away to build forty of such houses as are 
constructed in the present day. 

Having given so far an account of our dwelling-place, 
and the country round it, I have now to speak of those by 
whom it was inhabited; and 1 must begin somewhat prior 
to my own recollections, in order to render my alter his¬ 
tory clear and intelligible. 

Up to the time of my birth, my father, I have been 
told, held an office of high trust and honour at the court 
of King Charles I., and his character greatly assimilating 
with that of the monarch whom he served, a long prospect 
of advancement, power, and splendour, was laid open 
before him. Naturally fond of the country, he would 
willingly have spent his whole time in Devonshire, had 
not his official station required > his presence almost con¬ 
tinually in London. My mother, however, whose tastes 
were better suited to a court than those of my father, was 
obliged by his especial wish and command to remain fjpr 
from the capital; and her husband, who was rather £pnd 
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of martyrising his feelings to his duty—sometimes, even 
without much necessity—imagined that by abandoning a 
country life and domestic joys, he was making an inesti¬ 
mable sacrifice to his King. Thus, feeling himself, in 
his communications, with the monarch, less the person 
obliged than the person obliging, he assumed, it was re¬ 
ported, a certain degree of independence and authority, to 
which no man was in general less inclined to submit than 
the King. The cause of his giving way to it so long in 
the case of ’my father, was probably that his dignity was 
always secure in the rigid and somewhat formal respect 
with which my worthy parent did not fail to accompany 
his opposition of the royal will or his obdurate assertion of 
his own opinion. He would not have deviated from that 
decorous reverence, for the world; and, while he was 
practically telling his Majesty that his actions were mad¬ 
ness or his words were folly, he was declaring in set terms, 
his profound deference for the royal wisdom. There 
existed also, as 1 have said before, a great similarity of 
feeling in many respects between the monarch and his 
servant; the very rigid adherence to particular theories, how¬ 
ever opposite those theories might he, was a part of the 
same character. The same imperturbable, almost melan¬ 
choly calmness, existed in both ; the same fearlessness of 
consequences, but, in my father’s case, without the same 
paroxysms of irresolution, which at times unnerved the 
King ; the same devoted desire of doing right; but also the 
same imperious manner of enforcing what they judged to be 
so, in opposition to the reasons, prejudices, or feelings of 
every one else. 

Such sources of sympathy did in all probability act in 
attaching the sovereign to my father ; but upon what 
principle existed the great, undeviating, and devoted friend¬ 
ship which did exist between Lord Masterton and the Earl 
of Langleigh, I confess I am at a loss to know. From all I 
have ever heard, there never yet breathed the air of this 
globe two people more iflssimilar in every respect, except 
in the basis of unswerving honour and integrity, than 
Lord Langleigh and my father. The one light, gay, 
qiyck, vehement; the other calm, stem, cold, determined. 
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Lord Langleigh, with all his keen good sense and shrewd 
wit, set high value upon a thousand trifles which my 
father contemned and despised. He would not have fought 
a duel for the world, without his peculiar and"appropriate 
hat, nor lain down by his wife without his particular and 
appointed nightcap; and yet, by his bold and rtckicss spirit, 
he would often bring himself into situations where he was 
obliged to fight with any hat that happened to cover him, 
or sleep without any nightcap at all. 

Such conduct, in the eyes of my father, was the height 
of human absurdity ; and yet for Lord Lartgleigh he had 
the most sincere regard ami the most genuine respect. 
They had been early, long, and constant friends ; and 
they had found through life, that while the original rec¬ 
titude of their intentions generally insured a similarity of 
purpose, in any moment of difficulty, tfie quick wit of 
Lord Langleigh would often suggest an expedient that had 
not struck the slower mind of my father ; while the steady 
judgment of Lord Masterton would often avert a danger 
which might have fallen on his more precipitate friend. 
Thus a mutual confidence and esteem had been born and 
grown up between them, although a number of the actions 
of each were matter for jest or reprehension to the other. 

A period, however, arrived, towards the time of my 
birth, which tried their friendship by the test of adversity. 
The King’s determination to support the prerogative of the 
crown by every effort, met the strongest approbation of 
the two friends, till they found that that determination 
went farther, and menaced the liberty of the subject ; but 
from that moment their opposition was fixed. 

The sincere affection which they both felt towards their 
royal master, and which made them more fearful perhaps 
for his honour and safety, than even for the freedom o£ 
their country, induced them to take those measures of 
thwarting his most dangerous designs, which were likely, 
if discovered, to prove perilous to themselves and irritating 
to him. 

It is by no means my purpose to enter here into the 
well-known historical details of the period. Suffice it to 
say, that my father and Lord Langleigh became the di^pe 
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of tlieir own schemes. They were foolish enough to 
believe the sincerity of*a body of men who professed 
moderation, to co-operate with a party from which they 
(littered in ultimate objects, to imagine that all men really 
sought the good of, their country who called themselves 
patriots, and to confide in an individual who talked con¬ 
tinually of his honour. Of course they were used as tools, 
and despised, till they discovered their mistake, and were 
then betrayed at the moment they hoped to retrieve their 
error. 

On finding that two of his privy council had been 
guilty of the weakness, if not the crime to which I have 
alluded, the King called them to his presence ; and though 
a lingering feeling of regard, and the conviction that their 
intentions were better than their deeds, prevented him 
from pursuing the stern and unrelenting measures which 
liis. harsher counsellors advised, he dismissed them from 
their offices at once, and forbade them ever to show them¬ 
selves at his court, again. 

My father bowed in silence and withdrew, determined 
to obey the command to the letter. Lord Langleigh re¬ 
plied. that lie hoped a year and a day would be sufficient 
to make his Majesty change his counsels, his counsellors, 
and hi* commands; and retired as if from the most in¬ 
different. conversation. 

The mortification, the bitterness, and the humiliation, 
which my father felt most keenly, he proceeded to bury in 
tin 1 country, where lie arrived in time to be present at my 
birth, and to close the eyes of my mother, whose death 
was the consequence of my existence. Lord Langleigh, on 
the contrary, proceeded on a tour of pleasure, forgot the 
disgrace he had suffered, enjoyed to the full neyv scenes, 
new society, and new amusements ; married, became a 
father, and returned to the court within two years. 

Though separated during Inis period, the two friends 
had not ceased to correspond ; and their regard had in¬ 
creased, rather than diminished, under their reverses. But 
shortly after the return of Lord Langleigh to the eourt, 
his letters to my father were interrupted for two months ; 
3hd, at length, the news of his committal to the Tower, 
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his trial, anti his condemnation for high treason, reached 
Lord Masterton in Devonshire. My father instantly set 
off for London with all speed ; and arrived in time to offer 
consolation and sympathy to his friend, if he could not 
afford him assistance. His own fate r Lord Langleigli had 
borne with easy firmness. He acknowledged to my father 
that he had, since his return to London, been more im¬ 
prudent than before he left it; and, though he solemnly 
averred that he had never entertained a treasonable design, 
yet he confessed that the judgment which had been passed 
upon him had been justified by strong cause of suspicion. 
Death he looked upon as a man of the most dauntless 
courage may regard a scarecrow ; and all tl*o pomp and 
circumstance of public execution he spoke of with a jest ; 
but the doom which he feared not, had gone with fatal 
effect to the bosom of his wife. She had done all that 
woman could do to move an inflexible monarch. She had 
used prayers, and tears, and influence in vain. She had 
sunk under the united effects of grief and exertion ; and, 
a week before the time appointed for the death of her hus¬ 
band, her spirit bad left a world of sorrow, for a brighter 
and a happier place of dwelling. In regard to her. Lord 
Langleigh dared not speak with my father, for it was a 
subject that unmanned him ; but of his child — his little 
Drnily—he spoke long and fondly. He gave her into my 
father’s charge, and exacted a promise from him that he 
would watch, and guard, anti cherish her, as his own. 
The promise was willingly made ; and, in addition, my 
father voluntarily pledged himself to see her married to his 
eldest son, as soon as years admitted of their union. 

I have often heard my father describe tlu* scene which 
took place when this promise was made. It was the last 
night Lord Langleigh had to live ; and when he spoke of 
liis child, the severing of that dear tie shook him more 
than the parting from life itself. Like the breaking chord 
of some fine instrument, it vibrated through a thousand 
corresponding tones of' feeling in his heart. He wept 
bitterly, as for the last time ho kissed the infant cheek of 
her who was the last bond between him and earth ; and, 
bidding the nurse take her from him, he wrung pay 
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father’s hand, solemnly repeating the injunctions he had 
given respecting her. 

“ Now, leave me, Masterton,” he said, “ leave me. In 
parting with that child, I have already felt the edge of the 
axe. What is to c^me,” he added, resuming his com¬ 
posure, “ is but as mounting my horse to go and join my 
other Emily, who has set out before me ; and the way. 
thanks to the executioner from Calais, is short and easy. 
I have yet one other friend to take leave of,” he continued, 
“ a poor, gdod youth, that, in happier days, I helped to 
his promotion * ami w r ho now, by some evil chance, has 
fallen upon the rueful task of captain of the guard over 
me. He waits to see me, for the last time, ere he leads 
me to the block ; so fare thee well, Masterton, fare thee 
well ! We part in this world ; but, through Christ, we 
shall be re-united in Heaven !” 

A young officer entered as my father passed out ; and 
the two friends separated, never to meet again. The next 
morning passed in horror to my father, who remained with 
the infant child of his friend, counting the last moments 
of that friend’s life. The execution was ordered for noon; 
but about nine o’clock, the door of my father's chamber 
was thrown open, and a messenger of tlic privy council 
appeared, charged to bring Lord Masterton before that 
body. My father, of course, obeyed at once; but, as th*y 
proceeded, lie naturally endeavoured to ascertain from the 
messenger the cause of the very unexpected summons 
which he had received. The officer was in no degree 
reserved, ami replied directly, “ that he believed there was 
matter of accusation against my father, for contriving 
and aiding the late escape of Lord Langleigh from the 
Tower.” 

The joyful exclamation which the sudden news of his 
friend’s evasion called from my father’s lips, was sufficient 
proof to the messenger that his prisoner was not only 
innocent of the charge, but ignorant of the deed. The 
privy council, however, Vere not so easily satisfied, and 
my father was himself committed to the same prison that 
had received his friend, after having learned, that, early in 
tUe morning of that day, it had been discovered that both 
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Lord Langleigli and the captain of the guard had disap¬ 
peared, leaving no trace whatever of their flight. For 
eleven days my father remained a prisoner; but during 
that time the Government strained every nerve to overtake 
the fugitives ; and, though they did mot succeed in that 
endeavour, they ascertained that the unfortunate nobleman 
who was the object of their search, had only escaped one 
sort of death to encounter another. 

Two persons, it was discovered, similar in appearance to 
the prisoner and his companion, had reached Sheerness 
early on the morning of their escape, and had embarked 
on board a Dutch vessel, which had appeared there on the 
preceding day. Violent gales of wind succeeded ; and, 
after having been seen during the whole day endeavouring 
to get clear of the coast, the' vessel was hidden by the 
night, only to be found a wreck upon the Kentish shores 
the next morning. One person alone was saved by the 
fishermen of Deal ; and he was so bruised by the falling 
of one of the masts, and by being dasher! against the 
beach, that his life was only protracted for a few hours. 
During that time, however, he acknowledged that he had 
perished in endeavouring to secure the escape of Lord 
Langleigli from the doom pronounced on him by law ; and 
made a confession of the means he himself had used, as 
captain of the guard, to open the gates of the Tower to 
his former patron. His death followed, before he could be 
examined by any competent authority ; but as his words 
went to acquit every one of any knowledge of the facts 
but himself, my father was dismissed from imprisonment, 
and suffered to return to retirement and his family. 


CHAPTER II. 

Such were some of the events which preceded the period 
of my own personal recollection — a period to which I 
shall for the future confine myself. The first objects ( of 
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my remembrance, though certainly faint and far away, are 
not so much misty and indistinct, as they are separate and 
detached. Marty particular incidents I.can still recall with 
more vivid identity, more clear precision, than the occur¬ 
rences of the year jus^ past ; but these incidents are things 
apart and unconnected with the general course of existence 
— small green oases on which memory rests in the midst 
of a wide desert of forgetfulness. I remember myself as 
a little boy of between four and five years old, playing with 
a beautiful liftle girl about two years younger ; and I have 
not forgot that my elder brother Francis, who was at that 
time nearly ten, made me cry most bitterly, by telling me 
that she was. not my wife but his. Emily Langleigh, 
however, clung to me ; and my brother, who loved me 
dearly, soothed me again into tranquillity, by telling me 
1 should keep her if 1 would not cry. Several other 
childish incidents of the same nature, are impressed upon 
my memory ; but they are by no means of sufficient value 
to justify narration ; and I shall content myself with giving 
a sketch of our early years, which passed without much 
incident or variety, notwithstanding the great and stirring 
events that were taking place around. 

The disappointment of his ambition, the humiliation of 
his pride, the death of his wife, and the loss of his friend, 
had all more or less contributed to add both gloom and 
sternness to my father’s character; and the unquestioning 
obedience with which his commands were uniformly met, 
within his own domains, rendered him from day to day 
more imperious in his manner, although the melancholy 
reserve which pervaded his whole mind, made his orders 
few ; and his natural sense of equity and humanity caused 
them in general to be such as were easily fulfilled. But 
he allowed not a moment’s hesitation or doubt in their 
execution ; and the steady clearness of his own intellect 
scarcely suffered him to make allowance for diffidence or 
misconception. Thus in his own family, and by his own 
domestics, he was feared ind respected, rather than loved ; 
and in the neighbourhood, which was but scantily peopled, 
he was more esteemed than liked. Even his attachment, 
to*his children, which was great, was controlled by a eer- 
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tain sternness which, though it did not deprive him of our 
affection, mingled our fondness'with terror ; and our only 
way of showing our, love was by a watchful anxiety to catch 
and obey the slightest expression of his will. 

The greater part of my father’,s time was passed in 
solitude, if that can be called so, where the society of the 
learned and the wise of other days — a society which we 
can form on calm reflection and select without offence — 
supplies the place of that living crowd, which we must 
take at venture as it conies ; and in wdiidh we cannot 
winnow the gold dust from the drossy sand. His library 
was his chief resort; and there, l have remarked, the 
principal subjects of his study were those .arts of policy 
which he had renounced for ever, or that philosophical 
facility of temper and demeanour which he never by any 
chance displayed. 

His exercise, taken at stated hours, always combined 
some other purpose. It was either devoted to pay some 
visit of stately ceremony to the neighbouring gentry, or to 
teach, or witness the instruction of my brother in some of 
those polite exercises for which lie had himself been famous 
— the management of bis horse, the use of his sword, to 
shoot, to wrestle, or to swim. 

At a very early age I also was admitted to witness these 
sports, though not permitted to take a part in them, farther 
than in riding the immemorial pony, which had carried me, 
I believe, before I could walk. Mine, however, was all 
the eagerness and all the excitement of the scene. ‘My 
father and brother passed through the various feats and 
evolutions of the riding-school and the regiment, with the 
same steady calmness); and while my heart throbbed with 
ardour and anxiety, while my young eye flashed, and my 
cheek glowed with pleasure and expectation, it seemed to 
them, but a matter of mere practice, to lie taught by the 
one, and acquired by the other, without their feelings being 
at all moved in the employment of the hour. 

Thus passed the time, while *the fewness of the years 
which either my brother or myself had numbered, rendered 
the difference of our ages more decided ; but as we both 
grew up, and I too liegan to mingle in the more maftly 
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exercises with which he was still proceeding, a great change 
took place in our relative situation. 

No two creatures on earth could be more different in 
character and disposition thaii Frank and myself; and yet, 
he it ever remembered, that we loved each other through¬ 
out, most dearly. 

lie was a' singular being, my brother, and it is only by 
detailing snatches of what he did, that his character can be 
clearly displayed. In my early youth he seemed to regard 
me as a sort of pet, which was to be spoilt and chastised,; 
fondled, loved, and controlled as lie pleased : and, in truth, 
I believe that during all our mutual lives, he continued 
more or less to.consider me in the same light. Nay, even 
long after we had grown up, when my impetuosity burst all 
thraldom, it only seemed as if he lent the power into my 
own hands, which it was his to exercise over me, and let 
me have my own way more as a favour than a right. 

And yet, though lie loved me, and though I loved him 
— for on every occasion where his voice, or his hand, or 
his tab nts would support or aid me, they were exerted in 
my behalf—yet he never, or hut rarely, gave me his 
confidence. Indeed, it was not in his character to do so. 
He w'as naturally reserved and grave, fond of long and 
solitary rambles, and of deep thought, across the cloud¬ 
like sombreness of which, the lightning of enthusiasm 
seemed seldom or never to break. Still, he was by no 
means without passions ; but, though naturally strong and 
overpow ering, they were not easily excitable ; and, requir¬ 
ing ever external objects to call them into action, seemed 
to have no original source in his own mind; or, like the 
fire of a volcano, to lie hid deep under mountains of grey 
dust and ashes. 

The pursuits that engaged him were not, in general, 
lite those of other youths. Profound and abstract stu¬ 
dies, long, abstruse calculations, would occupy him day 
after day and night after night, till his bright brown eye 
would wax dim with waft-hing, and his dark black hair 
would grow tangled and dishevelled with intense neglect. 
But then again he would spring upon his horse, and ride 
likC some of the fiendish horsemen of a German tale, the 
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cavalier and his beast seemingly inspired by but one will, 
defying space and obstacles, aird time and fatigue. Or he 
would catch up his gun, and day after day roam through 
the woods performing feats of marksmanship that almost 
repel belief. Then again he would,, lie idle and listless on 
the grass in the sun, to use his own expression, “ like the 
village natural at an inn-door,” and comment quaintly on 
the absurdities of man — of whom he knew little or 
nothing ; and the hatefulness of cities — that he had 
never seen ! 

Though the natural tone of his mind was a sort of 
gloomy reserve, yet there would occasionally intervene 
moments of a happier mood in which, qs the humour 
prompted, he would display great powers to interest and 
amuse, or to censure and to sneer, or to reason and con¬ 
fute. Even in those early years he was a most accom¬ 
plished sophist; and with a vein of casuistry, which lie 
had acquired Heaven knows where, he would have out-ar¬ 
gued the cunning father of all false reasoning himself. Yet 
he never appeared to have any sort of eagerness, or to feel 
any sort of excitement in all the various occupations in 
which he consumed his time. If he argued, it was with 
cool precision, and apparently more for the sake of victory 
than from any deep impression of the justice of the pro¬ 
position he supported. When he read, he cared not for 
interruption ; and would lay down and resume his book 
with perfect indifference, though, when left to himself, he 
would pore over it for days together. Were he called on 
to stop while urging his horse forward in full career, he 
would bring him up at once, without a change of aspect, 
or an appearance of haste; and when following with his 
crossbow a deer in the spring, no rapid energy betrayed 
the fatal certainty of his aim.* 

* From various, indications, the attentive reader would doubtless discover 
that t lie character or Frank Master ton, the elder brother, is not drawn from 
imagination, even were no such admission made upon the part of the author. 
Individual traits of character are the property of every person who observes, 
and attempts to portray, human nature j*bnt the writer of the above pages, 
from his own peculiar views of what is right in society, has refrained from 
painting what may be called full length pictures of anybody he lias actually 
known, except in two or three instances, in all of which, as in the present case, 
the original had long been dead before the feeble pen which attempted to ctepict 
him had begun its task. 
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My own feelings towards Frank were certainly of a 
mingled character. By right of primogeniture, rank sta¬ 
tion and fortune were his; while the fortune of my mother, 
though it secured me competence, was hut a younger bro¬ 
ther’s portion, and approached not near to affluence. Yet 
far was it from me to envy my brother’s superior expect, 
ations. Of the splendour and the wealth that awaited 
him, I entertained not one jealous desire. On the con¬ 
trary, I thought of his possessing all that could honour 
or distinguish him, with pleasure and with pride; and, 
contenting with the second station in my family, 1 would 
willingly have added, had it been in my power, to the 
riches and the lordships of my house's head. 

But his talents and his skill, I confess, I envied. The 
perfect ease with which he seemed to do every thing that 
to other men required long practice and exertion, was the 
object of my vain endeavour, and the subject of many a 
bitter mortification. I felt that 1 was not deficient either 
in mental or corporeal powers. I had as much facility in 
acquiring knowledge or art as most of those whom I en¬ 
countered ; and at a very early period, when I witnessed 
my brother’s superiority, 1 resolved by close application 
to outdo him, especially in manly exercises. But it seined 
as if he had got a start of me in the race of life, which I 
was never to recover. After long and constant practice, I 
.called him to try his carbine at the target. fMy bullets 
lodged within the inner ring, but his cut the bull’s eye 
on every side.i With the foils it was the same. No ex¬ 
ercise put me on a par with him ; and it was only in rid¬ 
ing, to which we had both been accustomed from our very 
infancy, that I could at all compete with him on equal 
terms. 

Many a time, after some unsuccessful trial, have’I gone 
ahd sat for hours in some of the deep nooks of the hay, 
pondering gloomily over my own want of success, and try¬ 
ing in vain^,o discover by any effort of my mind, what was 
the flaw in my nature, Which rendered all my efforts so 
ineffectual. No feeling of anger towards my brother, 
however, ever mingled with my meditations. I was dis¬ 
satisfied with myself ; and the more so, as 1 found that my 
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very eagerness rendered my failure more certain. When 
by any chance the sons of the neighbouring gentry entered 
into competition with me in the sports to which we were ac¬ 
customed, feeling confident by constant practice, I far ex¬ 
celled what I could ever accomplish, when my brother was 
my rival; and I believe he purposely avoided all such 
meetings, in order to let me carry off the prizes of the 
day. 

It must be remarked at the same time that, even had 
not such been his motive, 1 do not think he ever would 
have sought any of these assemblies. In this we differed 
as much as in any other part of our characters. He hated 
and shunned society; and in general, when r forced by cir¬ 
cumstances to mingle w'ith others of his own age and 
rank, remained silent and inactive ; wrapped in an im¬ 
penetrable reserve, which was mixed up of both pride and 
shiness. To me, on the contrary, society was more fre¬ 
quently a delight. I loved, it is true, to ramble in soli¬ 
tude over the rocks, or through the woods, or by the side 
of the calm blue fanciful sea ; or to skim over its bosom, 
alone in my own boat, and dream sweet dreams of a 
splendid and a fragrant w r orld, that existed but in my own 
imagination. But then, when these dreams were dreamt, 
I loved to have some one to share them with ; to whom 1 
could say what I would do, and how I would act, when I 
should be suffered to go forth into the visionary place, 
which I fancied was laid out before my steps. 1 was 
fond of the beauties of nature too. I delighted to perch 
myself upon some high ground on a day of mingled cloud 
and sunshine, and mark the different aspects of the scene, 
as the broad masses of shadow were driven across the face 
of the country by the wind —>- now, seeing tower and 
town and wood as, all involved in deep shade, they rested 
in mysterious darkness on a bright and sunny backgrourid 
of hill beyond; and now watching them as they emerged 
into clear light, and smiled up in the fulness of the rays, 
while the shadow of the cloud hurried rapidly over the 
uplands behind. 

Every nook of our own woods too—whether, breaking 
suddenly ajvay, they afforded a wide grand prospect over 
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the sea and its shores of bold and broken rock; or, gather¬ 
ing round some fountain, or bending over the lapse of 
some pure stream, they formed a sweet home scene, of 
of calm anti mild repose —every nook was known, and 
loved, and familiar, to my footsteps. The face of all the 
rocks also ; each path, each angle ; every sea-side cove, 
every cave and every bay, were visited in turn ; and were 
tlie haunts of a thousand wild dreams and enthusiastic 
imaginings. And yet, as I wandered through the beau¬ 
tiful country, that surrounded our dwelling, I longed to 
have some one to share my fancies and my pleasures, to 
admire where 1 admired, and dream along with me. At 
length those longings found an object; and my imagination 
fixed upon a person, whose coming was not far distant, 
whom I determined to lead through all the spots I loved 
myself, and with whom 1 proposed to renew all the en¬ 
joyment of a lovely scene and a lovely season. 

This person was Emily Langleigh, who at seven years 
of ago had been sent by my father to a convent in one of 
the neighbouring islands, to acquire all those feminine 
accomplishments, which could not so well be procured in 
the dwelling of a widower in Devonshire. She had now 
reached thirteen years of age ; and Lord Masterton had 
wisely determined to withdraw' her at that period from the 
care of the good uuns, whose instructions had gone as far 
as he desired ; and to establish her in his own house, till 
her age should permit her union with my brother, who 
had now attained his twentieth year. The arrangements 
for that union were fully understood by the whole family ; 
and T, at fifteen, prepared to receive Emily Langleigh as 
my sister. 

I dreamed then of showing her, in the capacity of a 
brother, all that could please, or interest, or amuse in die 
spot she had so long quitted; for I had perfecdy settled 
in my own mind—whether from a thorough acquaintance 
with my brother’s character, or from my own wishes, I 
know not — that the cioeroneship of the place would be 
left in my hands. With boyish ardour and eagerness, I 
pictured to my mind’s eye the pleasure she would feel in 
this beautiful scene, or that curious object i and mv whole 
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dreams—dangerous ones they were — consisted in con¬ 
tributing to her amusement, or witnessing her delight. 
Nevertheless, there was not one idea amongst all that went 
on in my heart and in my brain, that had aught of offence 
in its nature. Not a feeling, not a thought possessed my 
breast which I wished, or could have wished, my brother 
not to see. So far from it, with the gay and somewhat 
teasing liveliness of my youthful disposition, 1 jested him 
continually upon the coming of his future wife ; and attri¬ 
buted to him feelings of anxiety and agitation, which I 
knew he was very far from experiencing. Still farther. 
I even contemplated standing by his side when Emily 
Langleigh gave him her hand at the altar, and partook in 
anticipation of the happiness that was to be theirs. 

As the time came near for Emily’s arrival, my delight 
ran off' in a thousand extravagances, which called down 
upon my head a reprimand from Lord Masterton ; and as 
I broke a horse for Emily to ride, or new-rigged my boat 
for Emily to sail, my brother looked on with a smile, that 
was any thing but gay. 

At length Emily Langleigh arrived at. Masterton House, 
a bright, pretty creature, of little more than thirteen ; with 
a figure and features which, though yet scarcely formed, 
afforded the promise of a very lovely girl hereafter. 

My father stood on the steps to receive her, and by his 
side my brother Frank, for whom, as a matter of pro¬ 
priety, I made way. Hut though Lord Masterton was 
particularly kind to his young ward, and though he greatly 
softened towards her the stern asperity of his general de¬ 
meanour, my brother met her in one of his coldest moods, 
remained profoundly silent; and, if he offered her some 
little attentions which he could not avoid, his politeness 
was indeed somewhat scanty. 

Emily herself had been made aware of the engagement 
entered into between my father and hers ; and raised her 
beaufiful hazel eyes towards my brother’s face, with a look 
of imploring anxiety, well calculated to win its way to the 
inmost recesses of the heart ; but there was nothing 
answered her ; and, repelled at once into herself, she 
turned to me with lighter and less embarrassed feelings. 
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and received my gay and warm salute, as cheerfully as it 
was given. 

Th u first interview seemed the type of the futuie de¬ 
meanour of all the parties. The arrival of Emily changed 
not in the least tlu.^ usual conduct, of my brother. lie 
would indeed, sometimes, as if out of pure perversity, 
request her presence to see some curious object, or beg to 
escort her on some paiticular ride, when 1 hail laid out a 
totally different expedition ; but in general lie remained as 
much alone, as grave, as studious, as if she had never 
entered the house. Towards him, on the contrary, Emily’s 
behaviour was all that was excellent. The slightest wish 
he expressed *he was prompt to obey ; all his actions were 
approved, all his words were listened to ; and it seemed 
that having made up her mind to become his wife, she was 
practising beforehand the conduct which might be proper 
in that station. 

To me she was all frank kindness, easy, unaffected, un¬ 
embarrassed ; and towards me too, all that girlish gaiety 
broke forth, which in the piesence of my brother was 
restrained by an unconquerable timidity. She would laugh 
with, she would jest wilit me, she would tease me; and 
roaming like two wild things through the woods, and by 
the sea shore, the keen encounters of our young wits would 
vary the burst of enthusiastic pleasure, which the sight of 
every new beauty would call forth. Many a little accident 
occurred to us in our rambles, many a little service 1 ren¬ 
dered the fair girl, who every day and every hour was 
expanding into more splendid loveliness ; and in the course 
of our almost uninterrupted companionship we laid up a 
treasure of mutual thoughts, and feelings, and memories, 
which none knew or shared in but ourselves. 

.The idea of rivalry between Frank and myself, never 
entered the imagination of my father, or of Emily, or of 
myself. We all considered it as a thing so perfectly out 
of the question, that we tQok no care to obviate a danger 
which we did not believe to exist. Whether my brother 
ever dreamed of a growing affection between Emily and 
myself, or not, he took no pains to guard against it either ; 
and.when, by that assumption of superiority and power 

e 
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over me which I have before mentioned, he had — as 
often happened — given me pain and offence, he would 
send Emily to find me out, in the solitude to which I had 
carried my indignation, for the purpose of soothing and 
consoling me, and bringing about a reconciliation. 

The tones of her voice as she came on such messages of 
peace, became dear, too dear to me, as time flew on ; and 
yet, as I have said, I had not even an idea of what was 
passing in my heart. Various circumstances, indeed, 
should have given me a better insight into iny own mind. 
I never placed her on her horse without feeling my whole 
frame thrill. Once when an unexpected influx of the sea 
forced me to bear her across a little bay in my arms, I felt 
my heart beat far more than haste, or danger, ever occa¬ 
sioned. I experienced I knew not what painful sensations 
too, when she praised my brother’s skill and grace in all 
military exercises ; and I gradually grew sad when she 
was absent, and cheerful only when she w-as near. I 
remarked also, that Frank often turned liis eyes, first upon 
her, and then suddenly upon me ; and more than once, 
about two years after Emily’s arrival, my brother’s servant, 
Gabriel Jones, broke in upon our solitary rambles. 

Having mentioned this man’s name, I may as well say a 
few words more of his character, lie was as artful a 
villain as ever lived; but, according to the puritanical 
fashion of the day, he strove to cover his knavery with the 
garb of sanctity. 

At that time, religious fanaticism raged in England as a 
species of epidemic, and every cunning rogue used it as a 
■ cloak for his deeper designs. My brother Frank, however, 
understood his valet’s character well; and used to declare 
in his cynical moods, that he would rather be served by a 
skilful knave than an honest fool. But the master who 
chooses such a servant should never let his judgment sleep, 
or give one moment the rein to his passions. In many 
instances, Frank at once detected his knave’s arts, and used 
them quite contrary to Master Gabriel’s intentions; but at 
other times, though not the dupe, my brother was the suf¬ 
ferer, and had to regret deeply that he had, to use his own 
expression, “ condescended to play a game at chess with his 
own servant, and had made one false move.” 
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The person who filled about my person the same digni¬ 
fied station, was a youth of much less pretensions, and 
more honesty. He was not, like Gabriel, a puritan in any 
thing ; and far less like Gabriel, a puritan in taste and sen¬ 
timent. lie could not judge the feeling expressed in a pale 
pink doublet, or a bright blue vest. He could neither tie 
a sword -knot in fifty different fashions ; nor could he pro¬ 
portion the rose to the shoe it was to grace, with the ex¬ 
quisite precision of a London haberdasher. But William 
Fells bad'll simple shrewdness which served him as well 
as Gabriel Jones’s artful cunning; and he had, besides, a 
quick hand, a bold heart, a ready wit, and a frame of 
iron. . 

Whatever were Gabriel’s motives for watching Emily 
and myself — and whether he, in the base sliness of his 
own nature, attributed to us schemes and purposes of con¬ 
cealment which we never dreamed of — I feel certain that 
my brother was perfectly guiltless of all connivance in his 
espionage. On the contrary, whenever Frank’s eye rested 
on me and Emily together, there seemed a melancholy 
glance of regard towards us both, which never shone in 
them on any other occasion, and which implied any thing 
but jealousy or suspicion. One day, indeed, I remember 
entering his antechamber, when the valet was in the act of 
hanging his sword over my brother’s shoulder, and had 
apparently been insinuating doubt of some one — for 
Frank, as I approached, replied aloud in his calm, logical 
manner: — 

“ No, no, Master Gabriel, it is the worst policy in the 
world ever to bear an appearance of doubt towards another, 
till he have given you just cause. Your suspicion may 
make an enemy, but it can never gain a friend ; and a man 
who is distrusted, finding he has nothing to gain by 
lionesty, or to lose by villainy, very often becomes a knave 
through having been suspected of being so.” 

What had been the previous conversation I do not 
know,’ or whether it referred to me at all, or not ; but the 
moment I advanced, Gabriel cut short his reply at the 
“ Verily, now,” which was bursting from his lips, and the 
matter dropped. 
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Such was the state of my family, till the period when 
Emily attained her seventeenth, and I my nineteenth year. 
Another year was to see her the bride of tny brother; but 
events in the mean time had been taking place around us, 
which must be noticed before proceeding any farther, as 
they had a material influence on all my after-fate. 


CHAPTER III. 

J 

Never yet, perhaps, in the history of this strange globe 
which we inhabit, bad a private family, pos>essing con¬ 
siderable public influence, wealth, station, and repute, been 
suffered to enjoy such undisturbed tranquillity, in the 
midst of the most tremendous civil strife, as that which 
we continued to possess, during the wars of the great re¬ 
bellion. Those errors in the government of Charles I. 
which my father had early seen and endeavoured to oppose, 
acting upon the passions, the follies, and the bigotry 
of an excited people, had gradually arrayed one half of 
the country against the other. Ambition, fanaticism, 
and patriotic as well as religious zeal, had been too strong 
for gallant devotion and enthusiastic loyalty ; the peculiar 
follies of the puritans had invigorated themselves, and 
drawn many to their cause; while the peculiar follies of 
the cavaliers had weakened their own party, and alienated 
their friends. Success had crowned the efforts of the rebels ; 
and the unhappy monarch of England had by this time 
trusted to the Scots, and been sold to the English. Scarcely 
a nobleman in Great Britain had not drawn his sword in 
behalf of one or other of the contending parties, and yet 
Eord Masterton had been suffered to remain perfectly 
neuter, Without annoyance from any of the factions which 
tore his distressed country. 

The cause of this conduct, and the immunity which 
attended it, was to be found in various circumstances. 
When deprived of his office, and dismissed from tpe 
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councils of the king nineteen years before, my father had 
been told by the monarch’s own lips, that he was discharged 
from his service for ever, and had been warned never to 
show himself in the sovereign's presence again. On that 
occasion, my father* in the bitterness of his heart, had 
vowed to obey to the letter ; and never—whatever were 
the misfortunes which the conduct he had opposed might 
bring — to exert, either his mental or corporal powers, in 
behalf of a monarch he judged ungrateful. 

With a man of my father’s disposition, the oath itself 
not only remained binding under all circumstances, but the 
impressions under which it had been taken, were never 
in tlie slightest degree effaced ; and he beheld the whole 
progress of the calamities which fell both on Charles and 
his people, with grief indeed ; but without one effort to 
support either of the parties, into which the country had 
become divided. 

There was a time in the civil war, when the aid and 
infiiu nee of such a man might have turned the scale in 
favour of the King; and an officer of high station near 
the person of Charles, visited my father about that period. 
No change, however, resulted from their conference. The 
officer and Lord Mastodon parted with cold civility, and 
the house resumed its quiet 

To Charles himself, the neutrality of Lord Masterton 
was of course far more favourable than his enmity ; and 
as the King well knew that his sword, though not wielded 
in his favour, would never he drawn against him without 
some deep provocation, he took care that the most scru¬ 
pulous respect should be paid to his property, by the royal 
adherents in all parts of the country. 

On the other hand, the Commonwealth party .had not 
forgot that my father had been one of the fipst sufferers 
from opposing that extension of the prerogative, which 
gave them their original ground of complaint. They 
looked upon him, therefore, as in some sort a martyr to 
their own cause ; and were at first in great hopes that he 
would openly espouse their side, in the hostilities which 
soon took place. Although disappointed in this, they too 
were glad to suffer him to remain neutral 1 and as he 

c 3 
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made no levies of armed retainers, and took no steps which 
could be regarded as military preparation, farther than the 
defence of his own house and property required, they 
remained satisfied that his neutrality was sincere and 
unfeigned. 

His former friendship with Fairfax greatly contributed 
to relieve my father from any of those military visitations, 
which the parliamentary generals did not scruple to inflict 
upon all who were doubtful in their politics; and the situation 
of Masterton House, in a remote part of Devonshire and 
on the sea-coast, removed it from the general line of march 
of the fanatical forces. 

All these circumstances combined to affbrd us more 
pel feet immunity from the troubles and disasters to which 
England in general was subject, than perhaps any other 
house could boast. It is true that from time to time 
my father received a summons to attend the parliament at 
Westminster or at Oxford, and I have seen him so far 
moved as to take two slow and silent turns in the great 
hall, before his determination seemed fixed ; but never 
more. He always found some good and valid excuse for 
withholding his presence, and those anxieties passed away. 
It is true also that every day we heard of battles fought, 
of beleaguered cities, and of all the turns of the long and 
deadly struggle which tore the bosom of our country. 
Hut neither my brother nor myself were permitted to share 
any farther in the strife, than by offering our prayers for 
the King’s success. 

It was impossible to stand calmly by, and witness all 
the exciting events which were passing around us, without 
feeling an ardent desire to take some part in the contest ; 
and where is the youth, who, in his eager gaze over the 
busy scene in which he has never mingled, does not at¬ 
tribute to himself powers and energies to will and do, far 
more than the might of man could ever accomplish ? Oh 
how I dreamed of glory and of victory ! and how sincerely 
I believed that, were my arm but free and a hundred stout 
troopers at my back, I could have turned the fate of any 
of the thousand fields that were fought and lost in the 
King’s cause. 
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Nay, one day, I did the boldest thing that it was in my 
conception to do. I remonstrated with my father on the 
indifference to which he not only compelled himself, but 
me. It was not long before the fatal surrender of the 
monarch to the Scottish troops, and Lord Masterton hap¬ 
pened to be in a far milder and more easy mood than he 
usually displayed. He had been talking to me with kind¬ 
ness and confidence, and the conversation naturally turned 
to the passing occurrences of the day. I spoke youthfully 
and ardently ; and for some time my father listened with 
a smile, one of the very few I ever saw beam upon his lip. 
lie even went farther, and explained to me his views in 
regard to the result of the war. The King, he said, 
would soon be obliged to accede to the proposals of the 
Parliament, and would then re-assume the reins of govern¬ 
ment. The terms imposed would doubtless at first be 
hard enough, he continued, but then, the more moderate 
of all parties, gradually recovering from the frenzy of 
civil strife, would unite with the true friends of the 
monarch to regain for him that full portion of power, 
which ought to be entrusted to the chief magistrate for 
the benefit of the whole community. 

His arguments, however, did not satisfy me. It seemed 
to me that the parties in the state 'were farther and farther 
dividing instead of uniting; and that the only likely 
termination to their strife was in the extinction of the 
weaker. In the mean while I thought that the best blood 
of the country was being shed, her commerce, her agri¬ 
culture, her arts, were going to ruin, and a thousand evils 
were daily impressed by fate with the stamp of certainty, 
which no problematic benefits could ever outvalue, while 
he—and, as I believed many others—stood inactive, 
when their influence might have terminated the* struggle, 
and restored peace to England. 

All this, and perhaps much more, I should probably 
have poured forth in the warmth of my feelings ; but my 
father stopped me in fifll career. “ Be satisfied, sir,” he 
said, “ that I shall do my duty to my country and to myself, 
as becomes me; and if ever the time should come, that 
♦he King be really in danger, as some men judge even 
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now, you, Henry, and your brother shall have, not only 
liberty, hut command, to peril all in defence of the mo¬ 
narchy.’' 

lie spoke sternly, and 1 was silent ; but an adventure 
in which 1 was engaged not many months after, served to 
hasten the period which was to see our family also enter 
with tardy steps the arena of civil contention. 

On the morning of one fine day in the middle of June, 
3 had laid out a scheme for taking Emily quite across the 
bay in my boat, to visit the beautiful ruins of St. Helen’s 
Abbey, which lay amongst the woods on the other side. 
.Euiily had agreed to make the excursion, the boat was 
prepared, and every thing promised us a day of pleasure, 
when my brother deranged our whole plan hy asking 
whether the Lady Emily Lungleigh would not accompany 
him to fly his hawks on the banks of the stream. Emily 
at once assented; and 1, mortified and angry, got up from 
the breakfast-table, where the pioposal was made, and, 
descending to the court, ordeied my horse, to rule away 
the irritation which my disappointment had occasioned. 
As I mounted, 1 caught a glance of Emily, standing at 
one of the windows, and looking at me with an expression, 
which I construed into a reproach for my hasty passion. 

1 spurred ou my horse, however, and, followed hy two 
servants, rode on towards Exeter, which lay at the distance 
of perhaps sixteen miles from Masterton House. Thither 
I often went, to gather news of the passing events ; and 
I now took that road habitually. When riding or walking 
with Emily, no tortoise ever retarded its steps more than I 
was willing to do; but the moment I was alone, I instinc¬ 
tively put my horse upon his quickest paces, and in three 
quarters of an hour I was more than half way to Exeter. 

I had ’galloped up one hill, and down another, all the 
way, with my thoughts in a state of very unreasonable 
confusion ; but about six miles from the city, the road 
dives down a steep declivity on one side of the valley, 
and, after taking two or-three terms amongst the trees 
of Bewley Wood, rises abruptly up the opposite ascent. 
By the time I had reached this spot, my first impatience 
had evaporated, and I began the descent with somewhat 
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more caution than I had hitherto thought necessary. The 
wind set towards me ; and, as I descended, I heard some 
voices singing a psalm in the wood below, n«r unusual 
occurrence in those days. The very puritanical howl with 
which the singers pouj-ed forth their canticle, turned me 
sick ; and preparing myself to encounter some of their 
hypocritical impertinence as I passed, I rode on, mentally 
giving all the fanatics in England to the devil, by the way. 
.Before I had turned the corner of the wood, the psalm had 
ceased, and A heard one untuneful throat admonishing 
another not to sing so loud. 

Verily, Ilabacuc, if thou pourest forth the song of 
rejoicing so vehemently,” said the one, “ the prey over 
which thou rejoicest shall escape from thy hand. Art thou 
not hidden to do all things in season ?” 

“ Yea, verily!” answered the other: “but is it not 
written — ‘ Rejoice, for God hath delivered thine enemy 
into thy hand and do 1 not, even now, hear his horse’s 
feet approaching ?” 

.As he spoke, I turned the corner of the wood ; and per¬ 
ceived, about fifty paces in advance, four men on horse¬ 
back, with their hacks towards me, and evidently watching 
for some one whom they expected to come from the oppo¬ 
site side. They were all clothed in stout buff coats, with 
large riding-boots, steeple hats, broad swords in their 
hands, and wide breeches of rough frieze ; and it was 
plain that they were either — as they would themselves 
have called it — “ bent upon spoiling the Egyptians, or 
leading some one away captive,” which, in those days 
of disorder, was often done without any law or authority 
whatsoever. 

The moment my horse had turned the angle of the wood, 
the clearness with which they distinguished his footfalls, 
showed Master Ilabacuc that liis ears had deceived him, 
and that the sounds he heard were coming,from a dif¬ 
ferent quarter to that from which he had at first supposed 
they proceeded. All the hdTsemen instantly wheeled round, 
and reconnoitred my party with very suspicious looks; 
doubtless feeling many godly yearnings towards the gold 
which they saw upon my cloak, and that which, they 
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doubted not, was in my purse. But those were times 
when no man rode unprepared: my two servants were 
armed up to the teeth, and I had my sword hy iny side, 
and my pistols at my saddle-bow ; so that — what with 
the superiority of our horses, and the better spirit in our 
hearts — we were more than a match for any four fanatics 
upon the earth. They made a movement, as they saw me 
putting my horse into a canter, to let ine pass ; and without 
any ceremony I dashed through the midst of them, splash¬ 
ing them with the dirt from the little muddy river that 
there crossed the road. 

No notice was taken of a rudeness, which I cannot but 
confess was somewhat intentional; but as, I passed 1 re¬ 
marked, that one of the party was much better mounted 
than the rest, and wore his hair long, though not absolutely 
in the floating fashion of the cavaliers. His face I did 
not particularly notice in the rapidity of my course ; and 
in a moment I had again turned the wood, and was ascend¬ 
ing the opposite hill. 

For half a mile farther I encountered nobody on the 
road, but a country girl with a basket of eggs ; and I 
began to think that my fanatics in the valley would be 
disappointed of their prey, when I saw at some distance, 
two horsemen coming quickly on, at a sharp trot, and 
seemingly deeply engaged in conversation. I perceived, 
as they approached, that they were both considerably ad¬ 
vanced in life, and dressed very plainly, the one in black, 
the other in a dull brown. The first was extremely dark 
in complexion. His hair and beard were as black as jet; 
and in person he was thin and bony, showing not a vestige 
of the red hue of health in his face. The other was far 
more florid, not corpulent but stout, with mustachios, but 
no beard, while flowing from unjler his hat was a thing 
which, in those days, I had never seen ; but which I 
afterwards found to be a mass of false hair, called a peri¬ 
wig. The strangers looked up as they passed; and the 
second fixed his eyes upon mfi for a moment, somewhat 
intently, then resumed his conversation with the other, and 
rode on. 

I, too, suffered them to pass, doubting whether they 
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could be the persons for whom the psalm-singers had been 
waiting in the valley, and endeavouring to determine if it 
would or would not be right to warn them of the danger. 
After a moment’s thought, however, I drew up my horse, 
and galloped after them. The sound of his feet instantly 
made them stop. “ I am afraid, gentlemen,” said I, 
“ that you may think me somewhat impertinent in thus 
detaining you ; but I cannot let you pass without giving 
you a piece of information which may concern you. There 
may perhaps Ire danger before you.” 

“ Sir, we consider your conduct politeness, not imperti¬ 
nence ; and though somewhat accustomed to dangers, we 
rather differ from my good friend. Monsieur de Marville, 
who, when he first saw a Salmi de Becasse in the second 
course, declared that he loved to be taken by surprise.” 

Such was the reply of the more florid horseman; the 
darker one said not a word : and I proceeded to inform 
them of what I had seen and heard in the valley. The 
effect which my tidings produced on the countenance of 
each, at once showed me that they were by no means 
indifferent to the psalm-singing in the wood. In truth I 
never saw perplexity more completely displayed in the faces 
of any men, than it was in those of my two new com¬ 
panions. They looked at one another and at me for a 
moment or two in silence; and then the one who had 
spoken exclaimed, " If we go back to Exeter, we are taken 
to a certainty !” 

" If we go forward,” replied the other, " we are but two 
men, nearly unarmed, against four well-armed ones : yet 
we had better risk it.” 

"Oh, certainly,” said the first, at once resuming the 
light air with which he had been speaking before. " We 
h^ve both risked somewhat more in our day, and therefore 
let us onward, dfoung gentleman, we thank you for your 
courtesy; but we must even go on to try how near akin 
these same fanatics are to ostriches, and whether they can 
digest cold iron.” 

" If the affair be likely to come to such arbitrament,” 
answered I, " by your good'leave, gentlemen, I will join 
myjelf to your party. Here are my two servants as 
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stout knaves as ever mounted a horse, and well armed. 
Five men may perchance overawe these blackbirds of the 
wood ; and, at all events, if they do not prevent strife, 
they will spare bloodshed, by bringing it sooner to an 
end.’’ • 

“ I thank you sincerely, sir,” replied the stranger in 
blaek ; “ I have myself abandoned the trade of shedding 
blood, and follow a milder calling ; yet those who force 
me to betake myself again to steel may have cause to rue 
the day they did so. 1 go now 'to seek flu- recovery of 
some property that was wrongfully taken from me ; and 
my friend, General St. Maur hero, is kind enough, like you, 
to peril his own life to accompany me.” • 

Faith, there are few things, D.i Tibet, that I would 
sooner peril,” replied the old gentleman, who had spoken 
first: “ but let us proceed ; and by the way this young 
gentleman may give us some knowledge of the polities of 
this neighbourhood." 

To do so did not at all accord with my intentions ; and 
therefore expressing both my unwillingness and my in¬ 
capacity, I inquired what news of the King and the Par¬ 
liament in London. 

Of both the strangers could afford me plenty of intelli¬ 
gence— some certain, some problematic; but 1 heard 
the whole tale of the King's surrender, and of the various 
manoeuvres of the Army and the Parliament, as well as 
many a just, and too soon fulfilled prognostication of the 
fall of the monarchy, and the death of the monarch. 

Such conversation soon brought us to the top of the hill; 
and, beckoning forward the lackeys, 1 bade them stand to 
their arms—an order they were very willing to obey, 
where the puritans were concerned ; for, either from hatred 
to my brother's worthy attendant Gabriel Jones, or from 
some other more general cause, a most universal detestation 
to all fanatics had spread itself throughout the dwellers in 
Masterton House. 

We proceeded both slowly aifd cautiously on the descent 
into the wood below, for the psalm-singing had ceased; 
and, as we never in those days attributed any thing like 
fair and open contest to the puritans, we doubted not that 
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they had hid themselves among the trees to take our 
party by surprise. Much injustice in those respects did 
the cavaliers do the fanatics, who—to say sooth, now that 
the party mania lias gone by which once blinded my eyes 
— fought on most occasions with a hold, steady, and de¬ 
termined courage, which might have graced a better cause. 
In the present instance, also, we were completely deceived, 
for the moment we had turned the corner of the wood, wc 
found the four godly worthies in their buff jerkins, planted 
in the same spot where I had left them. Each of my 
servants, as well as myself, had by this time pistol in hand; 
and my two new companions, being without fire-arms, had 
drawn their swells, so that we presented a somewhat for¬ 
midable body. 

As such the fanatics seemed to consider us, for they 
made no movement to give us the encounter half w-ay, as I 
had expected ; and I could see heads brought close toge¬ 
ther, to confer in a whisper; probably in regard to the 
apparition of so many, when they had expected but two. 
Nevertheless, they remained drawn up across the road, and 
a moment after, their pistols also were brought forth from 
their holsters, and it became evident that hard blows were 
to be the order of the day. 

I had not for my ow n part the slightest unwillingness to 
bring the matter to such a decision ; but yet, as they stood 
there motionless on the very path we were to take, I confess 
I would have much preferred to give spurs to my horse, 
and force my way through at full gallop, rather than 
quietly ride up, and enter the strife with calm premedita¬ 
tion. My two companions, however, chose the latter 
method of proceeding ; and without hurrying our pace in 
the least, we approached slowly till we almost touched our 
opponents. 

At that moment Monsieur du Tillet, as his friend had 
called him, fixing his eye sternly upon the least fanatical in 
dress of the other party, whose appearance I have before 
described, exclaimed in a Meep imperative voice, “ Clear 
the way !" and pushed his horse forward towards him. 

The other instinctively made a movement to obey, hut 
instantly recovering himself, he replied, ” Stop thou rather. 
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man of Belial, and yield thyself to the servants of the 
Lord!" 

tAt the same moment, he who had been called Habacue, 
addressed himself to me, exclaiming, “ What doest thou 
here, young man, consorting with {he children of unright¬ 
eousness, and the priests of Baal — the worshippers of the 
harlot who sitteth on the seven hills ? Verily I say unto 
thee, thy father and thy father's house have been suffered 
too long in the land. Ye shall be cast out, root and 
branch, if ye separate not yourselves from »the followers of 
the beast, who would bring the abomination of desolation to 
sit in the holy places of our Israel." 

All this passed in a moment, and while the mouth of 
Habacuc was still filled with the harlot and the beast, I 
heard the stern voice of Du Tillet repeat, “ Clear the way! 
Walter Dixon, clear the way ! or I will clear it for my¬ 
self, as I have done of old, I tell thee ! ’’ 

“ And I tell thee thou shalt never see her more," replied 
the other, dropping at once his fanatical snuffle. “ Take 
that to settle all !” and levelling the pistol he had in his 
hand towards Du Tillet’s head, he fired. The ball whistled 
past my ear innocuous, and Walter Dixon, after a moment’s 
pause to see the effect of his shot, drew his sword and 
urged his charger against his adversary. Their blades 
crossed, and at the end of two or- three lightning-like 
passes, the pseudo-puritan was rolling in the dust, while 
his horse ran masterless up the hill. 

At the same time Habacuc had spurred forward upon 
me; but we were both, I believe, unwilling to use the 
same deadly arms with which our companions were con¬ 
tending, and while he strove .to grasp my collar and pull 
me off my horse, I struck him on the head with the butt- 
end of my pistol, a blow which drove in his steeple- 
crowned hat, and laid him on the ground beside his edm- 
rade. The other two buff jackets fled manfully from the 
gentleman in the periwig aided by my two servants, one of 
whom could not refrain from firing a shot at the rotund 
nether man of a flying enemy, who escaped, however, un¬ 
hurt ; while we on our part, without staying, Achilles-like, 
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to spoil the fallen, rode forward at full Bpeed, and were 
soon far from the scene of strife. 

What to be done next, now became the question. I 
felt myself called upon, by every principle of hospitality, to 
invite the two strangers,to take shelter at Masterton House; 
and the very particular inquiries which General St. Maur 
made concerning all the noblemen in the neighbourhood, 
but more especially my father, led me to imagine that such 
an invitation was expected. To ask any one to Lord 
Masterton’s dwelling, however, without his command to 
that effect, was quite out of the question. I dared as well 
have struck my hand off; and, obliged to refrain, I rode 
on with very hospitable feelings at my heart, but with 
manners, I am afraid, somewhat cold and disagreeable, 
from the restraint I was forced to put upon myself. Had 
my companions continued their route past the gates of the 
park, 1 should have found myself still more embarrassed ; 
but fortunately, at the first turning of the road, they re¬ 
lieved me from my difficulty, by thanking me for my warn¬ 
ing and assistance, and bidding me farewell. 

“ We must forward, at full speed,”, said General St. 
Maur; “ and now all that we will ask of you my young 
friend, is, that you will let one of your servants ride a 
hundred yards with us on this road, to puzzle our pursuers 
if they try to trace us by our horses’ footmarks. Your 
man can easily clear yon hedge, and cross that field, so as 
to join you on the other road.” 

I consented willingly; and, with those contradictory 
feelings which so frequently torment us in our passage 
through life, I gladly saw two men depart in whom I was 
beginning to take a great interest, and of whom I would 
willingly have seen more. 

My next consideration was, whether I should, or*should 
ndt, tell my father the adventure 1 had met with at all; 
and I fancied I could see his calm, cold eye, while I re¬ 
lated what had happened, and the expression of total want 
of sympathy with the motives under which I had acted, 
which his countenance would assume as I narrated the 
occurrences of the morning. 

I do not know what it is that stern men gain ; but, be- 
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yond a doubt, I bad a thousand minds not to tell him a 
word, and let after-events take their chance; but reflecting 
that such conduct would be cowardly, J summoned reso¬ 
lution, and on my arrival walked directly to his library. 

He was reading when I entered, and for a moment read 
on ; but then, raising his eyes, be noticed ino with an 
ominous “ What is it, sir ?’’ 

How I got through my story does not much matter, and 
I do not very well know ; but from the pure fright of the 
narrator, it became a long one, comprising a thousand 
particulars which might as well have been left out. My 
father did not help me in the least; but continued to listen 
with the most imperturbable patience, and the most un¬ 
moved silence. Nevertheless, I got through it at length ; 
and then stood before him, ready for martyrdom. 

“Habaeuc!" he said, when I had concluded, "that 
must be Habacuc Griinstone, the Exeter magistrate — we 
shall soon hoar moreand he dropped his eyes to his 
book again. 

Glad to be so easily relieved of my tale, 1 was quitting 
the room, when Lord Masterton again looked np, anti 
there was an expression of greater energy in his counte¬ 
nance than I had heretofore seen. “ Do not suppose, 
Harry,” he said, “ that I blame you for what you have 
done; it may — and must — hurry on the necessity of 
measures, which I have for some days seen that I shall be 
obliged ultimately to take. Personally you acted well, and 
with spirit; although your interference in favour of two 
obscure royalists — for such must these two men be — will 
probably force me into a rupture with the fanatics sooner 
than 1 had intended. The army hold the king like an 
eagle in a cage, whom they will teach to strike the game 
for them if they can; hut if the royal bird prove refrac¬ 
tory, they will wring off his head. All good men are arm¬ 
ing in his favour; and doubtless a slight display of force 
in his behalf, may compel his enemies to grant him such 
terms as will become him to adeept. My own oath is re¬ 
gistered against the service of an ungrateful king ; but 
your brother and yourself shall be free to draw the sword 
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in his defence, as soon as I have provided that your swords 
shall not want support. Now leave me.” 

I gladly obeyed, pleased and flattered by a degree of 
confidence which my father had never before evinced 
towards me. In the, evening, a letter arrived from Hab- 
acuc Grimstone, which, as a party nearly concerned. Lord 
Masterton thought fit to show me, as well as his answer. 
The epistle of the fanatic magistrate was full of hypo¬ 
critical insolence and unmannerly threats. He detailed my 
adventure of’ the morning, after his own fashion, and de¬ 
manded that I should be sent to £xeter, to await in prison 
the sentence of God’s saints upon me. 

My father's reply was cool and politic. Doubting that 
Habacuc had any higher authority than his own for the 
arrest of two fugitives, he merely answered, that he bad 
already reprimanded his son for his juvenile frolic, of which 
he accused him ; and he informed the puritan, that if he 
would send up to him, as the superior magistrate, the 
warrant from the council of state for the arrest of the two 
persons, whose evasion from justice his son, he said, had 
favoured, he would be responsible for its due execution. 
Farther, he begged to inquire of Mr. Habacuc Grimstone, 
why he, a worthy and God-fearing man, had endeavoured 
to pull his son from horseback, by the collar, before his 
son had given him any provocation ; and he desired the 
magistrate to be ready to answer his questions thereon, 
when he should make his next monthly visitation to 
Exeter. 

There being no force of any kind at Exeter at that time, 
the fanatic was fain, not only to keep quiet, but to make 
some sort of concessions, especially as we afterwards dis¬ 
covered that he had acted without any authority from the 
council of state. He took good care, however, to denounce 
my father as a malignant, against the effects of which de¬ 
nunciation Lord Masterton made preparations, which must 
be spoken of more fully. 


D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

No bustle, no clamour, no spurring here and there, an¬ 
nounced to the world that Lord Masterton was preparing 
to take part in those general risings of the country, which 
the king’s prolonged imprisonment and the increasing 
demands of the parliament had occasioned. In the first 
instance, my brother’s servant, the saintly Gabriel Jones, 
was despatched with what he and the whole of the rest of 
the family conceived to be a private letter t6 Lord Capel, 
concerning a junction of our forces with his. The epistle, 
however, was afterwards found amongst that nobleman’s 
papers, and proved to be an earnest and positive request, 
that bis lordship would abstain from all military efforts in 
favour of the imprisoned king. Whether Lord Capel had 
been prepared before hand to receive it, and the whole 
business was merely a ruse to get the valet, whom we all 
suspected of treachery, out of the way, without the risk 
which would have been incurred by discharging him, I do 
not know ; but at all events it answered that purpose ; and 
Gabriel, who was absent three times the number of days 
which was necessary for his journey, probably carried to 
the council of state a letter which completely calmed them 
in regard to the proceedings of my father. 

Every tenant on the estate was well known in regard 
to his principles; and many of the farmer’s sons had 
joined the royalist forces on former occasions. Several 
indeed had been made prisoners by the parliamentary 
troops, and only owed their deliverance from the terrible 
fate of being sold ,to slavery by their conquerors, to the 
influence of my father’s name. Such as had served be¬ 
fore, were appointed to drill as speedily as possible those 
who had not, but .in very smalls parties, choosing remote 
places in the woods, or on the sands; while many a moon¬ 
light review on the lawns near the house completed the 
discipline of the troops we were raising, as far as disci. 
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pline could be attained in our circumstances. Each fanner 
taught his horse to stand fire in his own stable ; and each 
kitchen over the whole estate became a practising hall for 
the broadsword. 

Arms and acoutroments were not wanting ; but these, 
as well as our communications from other royalists in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, were conveyed by sea. By 
the same means a considerable body of tenantry, from our 
family estates in Dorsetshire, were brought to Masterton 
House ; so that at the end of a month, besides the num¬ 
ber necessary to keep the house during our absence, we 
could muster nearly five [hundred men, ready to march, 
well armed tynd mounted, and far better disciplined than 
most t>f the cavalier regiments of the day. 

My father still adhered to his determination of never 
drawing his sword for the monarch who bad disgraced 
him. He would defend Masterton House, he said, to the 
last, if it were attacked ; but he would not inarch from its 
hearth for a king who neither deserved nor desired his 
service. The regiment we had privately raised was called 
my brother’s ; but one troop of a hundred men was es¬ 
pecially intrusted to me by my father; and, in our mid¬ 
night reviews I took a pride in rendering it more perfect 
and accurate in all the manoeuvres than the rest. Indeed, 
although in point of talent and skill, my brother was far 
better qualified to command than myself, there was many 
a young yeoman who would have willingly volunteered 
into Master Harry’s troop, after its roll was full. One 
circumstance, however, surprised me not a little, which 
was, that my father insisted, I should reserve one saddle 
for Gabriel Jones, my brother’s servant, whose natural 
place seemed near his master’s person. This was after¬ 
wards explained to Frank in my hearing. 

* “ Yqur valet, Frank,” said Lord Masterton, in speaking 
on the subject, “ is, as you know, a moat notorious villain. 
He was given to me by Fairfax, who — as honest a block 
of living stone as this world ever produced — thought that 
he was conferring a signal favour on my family, by intro¬ 
ducing into it a fellow that could exquisitely dress hair,/tie 
a pointy or cut a rose for a shoe, and yet could edify us 
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all by the unction of his saintly doctrine. I know him 
for a spy ; and yet I send him with you, because, as you 
are going suddenly to a strange part of the world, where 
his means of communication will be cut off, he cannot do 
the harm he could here: yet I put him into Harry’s 
troop, that he may have a watchful eye upon him in the 
field, and during the march, while you, Frank, can keep 
him always near you, at other times, in his capacity of 
valet.” 

Such an explanation from my father, who ‘seldom gave 
an explanation of any thing he thought right to be done, 
was of course quite sufficient to satisfy me, and more than 
sufficient to satisfy my brother, who received his parent’s 
commands with even more unquestioning obedience than 
myself. 

All our arrangements, however were nearly complete 
before Master Gabriel Jones thought fit to.return, and had 
we not been forced to wait for news from Lord Norwich, 
and from Hales, who were actively preparing‘the insur¬ 
rection of Kent, that worthy would have been obliged to 
march within two days after his arrival. Even during the 
seven days that we were thus compelled to pause, he was 
watched so narrowly by all the household, that he only 
contrived to absent himself for a part of one day, which 
he spent in visiting Exeter. That city indeed was, for 
the time, no place of great safety for a puritan of any cast. 
The members of the parliamentary committee which were 
appointed to sit there for Devonshire, had been forced 
to betake themselves to Exmouth, and multitudes of 
people parading the streets, menaced with death every 
roundhead they met, shouting, “ God and the King ! 
God and the King ! ” before all the principal public 
buildings. 

This news was brought by Gabriel himself; and a 
somewhat sudden and suspicious change made itself mani-. 
fest in his political opinions from that moment; as he 
assured his master, that his heart was moved with com¬ 
passion and sympathy, on hearing the poor suffering peo¬ 
ple so exclaim from their very bowels, to be restored to 
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the ancient rule under which they had lived in peace and 
happiness. 

Frank, however, was not a person to be taken in by 
sudden conversions ; and he noticed the present one to 
me in his calm but hitter manner, which was always the 
more cutting, because he seemed rather to repress than 
encourage the sneering turn of his lip, that accompanied 
involuntarily some even of his kindest speeches. 

“ My knave Gabriel pities the king," he remarked, 
“ almost as much as you do, Harry ; and he is enthusiastic, 
too, as you are. Watch him well, therefore, on the road, 
like a good boy ; and, as you will most likely understand 
each other’s'characters, if you see any symptoms of his 
loving the king so well as to long to visit him at the Isle 
of Wight, or to consult for his safety with the Parliament 
in London, just send a pistol-ball through his head. Or, 
if you be afraid^ I will do it with good will.” 

To our .surprise, however, Gabriel Jones showed no un¬ 
willingness to accompany us on our expedition ; and having 
served in the army in former days, proved himself an 
active and ready trooper as any in the regiment. 

At length the expected letter from Lord Norwich ar¬ 
rived, and we determined to begin our march the same 
night. Then came the most painful affair of all, the part¬ 
ing. The excitement and bustle of preparation, had 
hitherto covered over, with a dazzling ripple, all that 
was to be apprehended in the expedition on which we 
were bound — all that was dark — all that was sorrow¬ 
ful. Hope, a goddess that especially smiles on activity, had 
promised every thing fair and glorious, as the result of our 
expedition ; but at the moment of parting, a thousand dim 
shadowy fears rose up between us and hope, like storm 
Clouds rolling over the bright moon. Success, or death, or 
exile, were the only alternatives which the fortunes of 
those days afforded to such as mingled in the eager 
struggle of civil war. J'he block and the axe, the prison, 
the deadly platoon, were dooms for those who yielded ; 
and as is ever the case in intestine strife, cruelty and 
revenge took the robe and sword which equity and justice 
fyid cast down in their flight. To us, who reflected, a 
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thousand fearful spectres gibbered in the obscure vista of 
the future ; and the gay unthinking mirth of the good 
yeomen who followed us were envied by their moreimen- 
tal lords. 

My brother and myself were quitting our paternal 
hearth for the first time, and that for the purpose of shar¬ 
ing in the most bloody strife that ever disfigured our 
native land.* The conviction, therefore, could not but 
arise in our bosoms, that youth’s epoch of peace and hap¬ 
piness was past, and that, even at the best, all which now 
lay before us, was the turbulent struggle of manhood, 
and the decrepit feebleness of age. At the same time, a 
host of dangers, difficulties, cares, and disappointments — 
the brood of that shapeless monster Probability — barked 
at our heels, as we set out from the threshold of what had 
hitherto been our home. 

From my father we parted almost in silence. A few 
stern words of injunction, counsel, and warning — the 
sterner because they covered deeper and softer feelings — 
were all that he ventured. From Emily the parting was 
more painful still. My father sent us forth and shared 
our motives ; but Emily could not comprehend why any 
man should leave home, and peace, and happiness, to risk 
the breaking of his dearest ties, to stake his life upon an 
uncertain cast, to peril fortune, hope, and the future, to 
shed his own blood, and spill his fellow creature’s. 

She stood upon the steps of the door, while the servants 
held the horses and a torch. My brother took leave of 
her first, and simply shook hands with her. I thought 
that their relative situation and our near intimacy might 
have ventured more ; but, of course, I could not exceed 
the measure of her promised huband’s familiarity, and I 
too merely pressed her hand. I could see the tears stream¬ 
ing from her eyes by the red torch-light; and as my 
fingers dosed thrilling upon hers, with a sensation that 

* In this point Master Harry Masterton wits mistaken ; for though cruelties 
enough ana baseness enough were committed in the wars of the great Re¬ 
bellion to make the blood run cold in the veins of any one who never read a 
true account of the first French Revolution —after that, one's blood is frozen 
for iUfe, if It do not boil all the time witli indignation—yet the wars of the two 
Roaes would appear to have tieen more sanguinary, when compared with the 
population of the country, than those of which we speak. 
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ran through my whole frame, 1 could see the blood mount 
up Into her beautiful cheek, fade away again, like the sun¬ 
shine withdrawn from an evening cloud, as the wind wafts 
it afar ; and the next moment, she reeled and would have 
fallen, had she not caught the iron balustrade for support. 

My brother was by this time on his horse : I sprang 
down the steps and followed. A little farther on was the 
regiment in marching order ; the torch was extinguished, 
the word was given, And in a few minutes we were wind¬ 
ing along through the narrow dark avenue, with hearts 
somewhat sadder than we had expected the day before. 

The conduct of the march had of course been given to 
my brother ;• and the plans of the approaching efforts in 
the king’s favour, had been communicated to him as far 
as Lord Holland and Lord Norwich had thought prudent. 
I was not so far trusted, only knowing that we were. to 
advance with all speed, to effect our junction with Goring 
and Hales in Kent; and if prevented from doing so, to 
fall back upon Wales, which had already raised the royal 
standard. In either case, a long and difficult march was 
before us, where dangers were innumerable, and difficulties 
immense. Activity, however, was every thing, for the 
whole hopes of Lord Norwich was founded on the rein¬ 
forcements which had been promised him from different 
parts of the country, and of which our regiment formed a 
very considerable part. 

To do my brother Frank but bare justice, never did the 
most experienced commander conduct his march with more 
skill and expedition than marked our advance. His ob¬ 
ject was to avoid all encounters till he had joined Goring *, 
but nevertheless to cut through every obstacle till he had 
effected that junction; and so well did he contrive his 
route, that for five days, we met with no opposition what¬ 
ever. His means of information, arranged with that skill 
and clearness which he displayed in every thing and on all 
occasions, never left him^ without a complete knowledge of 
each hostile party that hovered about the country. Not a 
local magistrate moved, not a body of militia was ordered 

* George Goring Lord Norwich ; for a fuller account of whorn, see Clarendon'• 
H^st. vol. vi. pp. 56. 58, Sec. Ed. 1826. 
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out, but he had early notice ; and, at the same time, he 
took care that no tidings of any of our intended motions 
should reach the enemy, for neither soldier nor officer of 
the whole regiment knew, on beginning his day’s march, 
■where his halting-place would be at night. 

At length, one morning, at the little village of Harford, 
where we had halted the evening before, we received inform¬ 
ation that a large body of the parliamentary troops had ar¬ 
rived the day before at Salisbury ; and, as we were just about 
to march, we learned that in expectation of our advance, 
Hornsby, who commanded them, had taken up a position 
on the other side of the Wily bourne, which runs between 
Fislierton and Wilton. The number of the enemy was said 
to be two thousand; and, making all allowances for exag¬ 
geration, this was deemed by far too superior a force to 
encounter if it could be avoided. Striking off, therefore, 
to the left, we made a movement upon Amesbury ; and, 
advancing as rapidly as possible, soon reached a spot where 
the high road winding round a hill passed along the side of 
the ascent, leaving a deep wooded hollow below, with a wide 
plain beyond, which was again broken by a Roman camp 
and various ancient tumuli. On the right hand of the 
hill lay the line of another road, old, steep, and narrow; 
and which appeared to have been disused in favour of the 
better path on the left; but as this seemed the most pri¬ 
vate and concealed, Frank determined upon following it, 
till we had passed the dangerous part of our march. 

This resolution, however, was shaken, as he and 1 ad¬ 
vanced a little before the head of the regiment, by seeing 
a horseman riding slowly on before us. We instantly 
paused to remark him, and a moment after we saw him 
halt, dismount, advance towards an angle of the road, and 
while his horse, seemingly taught to such manoeuvres^ 
stood stock still, he pressed himself close up against the 
bank, and appeared to examine cautiously the country be¬ 
yond the turn of the hill. 

A moment satisfied him, and rlturning as quietly as he 
had advanced, he mounted his charger, and putting him 
on the turf at the side, rode speedily back. The sight of 
my brother and myself, however, with the head of the 
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regiment, which was now beginning to appear behind ns, 
seemed to startle him ; and he again drew in his rein ; 
but immediately after spurred forward as if to accost us. 

Every step that he took in advance, his figure became 
more familiar to my ftiemory. For an instant, indeed, I 
could not tell where I had seen him, but before he was 
close up with us, I had just time to say, “ Have a care, 
Frank ! have a care ! This is that Walter Dixon, whom 
I found consorting with the fanatics in Bewley Wood.’' 

It was indeed the same person. He was paler than 
when I before saw him ; and the sleeve of his coat, which 
was no longer of buff, but of good morone cloth, was cut up 
at the back, ami tied with black ribands, as if to give space 
for the dressing of a wound. He seemed to have full use 
of his arm, however, and apparently suffered little incon¬ 
venience from the injury he had so lately received. 

“ Halt your troop, gentlemen ! For God's sake halt 
your troop, if ye be friends of King Charles,” he ex¬ 
claimed as he came near. “ The right of Hornsby’s 
cavalry is resting on the little wood at the end of that 
road ; and if ye advance, ye are cut to pieces.” 

Frank eyed him from head to foot with no very cordial 
glance. “ You seem mightily afraid of fanatics, good sir,” 
he replied, “ considering the society in which my brother 
last had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ Without your brother could know, sir,” replied the 
other, with perfect calmness, “ what were my motives for 
consorting with fanatics for the time, neither he nor you 
can judge whether I have reason to fear them or not. 
However, there is no room now for wasting words. We 
shall have reconnoitring parties on us soon. If you come 
minded to give Hornsby battle, on ! You will fin$ him 
straight before you. But if ye be sane men, and with 
your handful here, would avoid an encounter with ari ad¬ 
verse force that more than trebles your numbers, follow 
me down into the valley.” 

“ Hold, sir,” replied my brother; “ this matter is not so 
easily settled. You are either a friend or an enemy. If 
the former, you shall have my thanks, when I have proved 
you. If the latter, you are a spy, and seek to deceive 
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us ; and the meed of such conduct is death. Take four 
troopers, Harry, ride down with this fair gentleman on 
the road he proposes to lead us. If you find all clear, 
send back one of the men to me. 1 will wait under the 
hill. If you find he betrays you, sehd a ball through his 
head, and ride back with.all speed.” 

" You use scanty ceremony, sir,” replied Walter Dixon, 
with a frown. 

"I have no time to be polite, sir,” answered Frank; 
“ but doubtless iny brother, who is of a more courtly 
nature, if he find you false, will make you a bow when he 
blows your brains out.” 

"Well, it matters not !” replied the other ; iC it is not 
you I serve." A few words more of such altercation en¬ 
sued, but our new companion was fain to obey; and, 
accompanied by myself and four of my troop, he rode 
down a narrow path into a wood that skirted the bottom 
of the hilL 

“ Why not take the road over the plain ? ” demanded I, 
as we proceeded. c ‘ This would be a sweet spot for cavalry 
to be attacked. Jump down and beat yon bushes, 
William Fells.” 

The stranger smiled: — “ Do not be so suspicious, 
young gentleman,” he said. “ When last I met you, I 
had my own purposes to answer, in consorting with 
Habacuc Grimstone and his companions. It might be 
interest, it might be safety, it might be revenge, that 
made me use them ; but I have no such motives now. I 
do not take the road over the plain, because I know every 
inch of this county: and I am sure, from that knowledge, 
that Hornsby’s troopers on the elbow of the hill could see 
a curlew fly from any one barrow to the other, far more a 
regiment of cavalry, wearing King Charles’s colours. 
Now, if you remark, this belt of wood would cover the 
march of two thousand men, till opening out safe yonder, 
on the Amesbury road, far out_of sight of the enemy, it 
leaves Hornsby and his roundheads in the rear, watching 
till, night fall, for what will never come. Do you see my 
reason now ? ” 

What he said was plausible; and I remembered his ex- 
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clamation when about to fire at Du Tillet ,—“ Thou shalt 
never see her more,” which certainly corroborated the idea 
that some personal motive, very distinct from political 
party, had united him for the time with the puritans. I 
was resolved to trust lo nothing but my own eyes, how¬ 
ever ; and accordingly proceeded till we regained the high 
road, where I could see for more than a mile, on every 
side, without the possibility of ambush. 1 then confessed 
myself satisfied ; and thanking the stranger for his cour¬ 
tesy, dispatched a trooper to inform my brother of the 
result. 

“ I suppose, then, that now you have no objection to 
my proceeding *on my way ? ” demanded my companion, 
“ for with four armed men round me, of course 1 must 
obey their commands.” 

I acknowledge, his question embarrassed me not a little ; 
for, after the proof he had just given of his sincerity, to 
doubt him farther was an insult; and yet, I could not 
entirely divest my mind of a suspicion, that he might have 
some latent motive in his desire to proceed, to which it 
might be detrimental for us to yield. 

He remarked the thoughtful pause which these feelings 
occasioned, with a smile,—“Well, well,” said he, “if 
you have no authority to release me, it matters little. My 
business is not so urgent as that it may not tarry for half 
an hour ; and now I bethink me, for guiding you thus 
safely, I shall ask leave to travel under your escort for 
some short way.” 

Of all sorts of hypocrisy—and God knows there is a 
lamentable number in this world—the affectation of frank¬ 
ness is the surest birdlime for a green youth. Prepossessed 
as I was against Master Walter Dixon, the easy boldness 
of his manner, supported as it appeared by one instance of 
evident good service, went far to do away all prejudices ; 
and after assuring him, on my own responsibility, that he 
would be free to accompany or to quit us, I remained in 
conversation with him, till my brother and the rest of our 
force came up. 

During that pause he turned the conversation himself 
to oijr former rencontre. “ Although I can hardly speak 
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of it with patience/’ he said, " for your interference cut 
me off from my only chance of revenging a base injury, 
yet I think it worth while to explain how I — who was 
never a puritan or a parliamentarian, even before that 
party's late barefaced rejection of all decency—how I 
came to make use of my good cousin Habacuc Grim stone 
for the arrest of that villain whose name shall not embitter 
my lips. That old man with whom you were consorting,” 
he continued, “ who, God knows, should long ago have 
done with such toys, must needs, some five years since, 
become my rival with a young lady promised to me by 
every vow, but that of marriage, which can bind woman 
to man. He injured me deeply, and I Vowed revenge, 
nor have I ever forgotten that vow. He stepped in be¬ 
tween me and what should have been mine, and I resolved 
that he should pay dearly for so doing. Years have 
passed over, and he was long a sojourner in another land, 
but I did not forget my vow, even while his steps tvere 
afar ; and he was well watched for me, when I could not 
watch him myself. But here come the troopers—I have 
only farther to say, that I heard of his landing in England, 
marked my occasion, but found him accompanied by 
another. I then joined with Habacuc, to take him as a 
malignant, a catholic, and a traitor. — I heed not who 
knows it—my desire was revenge, however obtained. I 
hoped, indeed, that my own arm might deal the blow— 
but I thought myself sure, that even if I failed or fell, he 
would suffer—when your cursed interference saved him, 
and nearly ruined me; for the royalist papers found on 
my person during my sickness from the wound I then 
received, caused me to be denounced as a bitter malignant, 
and njy escape is next to a miracle." 

He spoke quickly, to conclude his story, before r the 
arrival of my brother, who was now coming rapidly up, 
at the head of the regiment. This tale, however, brief as 
it was, greatly changed my opinion of my momentary 
acquaintance Du Tillet, and I would fain have had Frank 
say something to do away the rude suspicion which we 
had both manifested towards our new comrade. But my 
brother, whether from shiness, or what other cause, I 
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know not, while he could give a command with clearness 
and force, or reason on a proposition at length, or point a 
reply with the most bitter sarcasm, could never bring him¬ 
self to ask a favour or offer a compliment, or even express 
a kindly feeling, with graceful ease. I have, indeed, seen 
moments which I shall have to notice more hereafter, when 
the emotions of his heart overcame reserve, and burst 
forth with splendid energy ; but without they were ex¬ 
cited to a high pitch, they seemed rather to embarrass than 
to support him*; and I heard him once say, that his head 
could always take care of itself, but his heart was the 
greatest bungler he ever met with. 

On the presept occasion he found that he had done the 
stranger some wrong, and would willingly have offered an 
apology ; but what he said was lame and impotent enough. 

“ Mention it not! mention it not! ” said Walter Dixon, 
who seemed to have talked himself into good humour. 
“ If you carried caution almost into fblly, the loss had 
nearly been your own.” 

His request was then made that he might be permitted 
to take advantage of the march of our cavalry, which was 
readily granted —my brother, nevertheless, taking the 
precaution to ask how far we were to be honoured with his 
company. 

“ Not very far, in faith,” replied Walter Dixon. “ We 
shall part probably at Basingstoke ; for I cut across the 
country by Milford and Horsham into Kent, and you are 
bound for Essex, I hear.” 

Frank, with his usual caution, replied nothing ; and 
inwardly resolving to take advantage of the stranger’s 
knowledge of the country as far as possible, left him still 
in perfect ignorance of his route. 

Walter Dixon, however, gained upon my brother’s 
estefcm. There was a ready boldness in his demeanour, 
that soon put Frank at his ease ; and also somewhat of a 
rude method of opposing every thing that was said to him, 
which soon involved him in *a logical dispute with my bro¬ 
ther and left them the best friends in the world. To say 
the truth, I began to esteem more than to like him ; for 
his bluntness was sometimes offensive. He would scoff at 
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things that all sects held sacred., and with a keen and cut¬ 
ting rapidity, seemed to go direct to the point of his argu¬ 
ment, without any reverence to prejudices or feelings. 
Nevertheless, to make up, though few propositions met his 
assent, and though he had a most (merciless disregard for 
the opinion of others, he generally contrived to leave you 
tolerably well satisfied with yourself, by extolling those 
virtues or talents of which you fancied yourself possessed. 

Whether this was casual or intentional, 1 know not ; 
hut I soon remarked, that one range of human qualities 
formed the subject of his praise to my brother, and another 
to myself, though Heaven knows we neither of us could 
Bay he flattered us. Thus he proceeded for several days, 
growing upon our regard. At Basingstoke, Master Dixon 
appeared somewhat surprised when he learned our intention 
of following (for some part of the way at least) the same 
road with himself ; assured my brother that he was very 
wrong in leading Ms troops into Kent; and declared that, to 
the best of his judgment, the only stand which the royalists 
could hope to make successfully would be in Essex. Never¬ 
theless he sneered at men who could be changed by every 
breath of opinion, and laughed at the shrewdness with 
which Frank had deceived him in regard to the direction 
of his march, observing, “ I am not so easily gulled, in 
general.” 

We met with no opposition on our march, after leaving 
Amesbury, till we reached an open common near East 
Grinstead, where we encountered a large party of militia, 
drawn up on a rise, with rather a formidable aspect. It 
was the coup d’essai of almost every person present ; and 
I cannot but confess that, without the slightest fear, my 
heart beat both quick and hard, as my eye ran over the 
bristling line of pikes, which bade fair to wait our charge 
with all the patience in the world. After a few sentences 
of encouragement, my brother gave the word, and on we 
watt against them at full speed ; but it so happened that 
the militiamen were a great deal more raw and inex¬ 
perienced than ourselves. They waited with white faces, 
and jostling shoulders, till we came within about twenty 
paces of their line ; then throwing down their pikes to a 
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man, they took to their heels ; and, in a body, dashed over 
a hedge and ditch, near which they had been placed with 
a view to guard their dank. Only one man was killed, and 
only one wounded on the occasion. The first was an un¬ 
fortunate parliamentarian, who seemed rooted to the spot 
with surprise, when he recognised Master Dixon, who 
charged by my side at the head of the troop. 

I could just hear that he was pouring forth an objur¬ 
gation in which the words, “ Master Dixon! Master 
Dixon !” were-predominant, ere he prepared to run with 
his fellows ; but the person he addressed, made his horse 
bound forward three or four yards before the regifitient, 
and exclaiming* “ Take that to stop your babbling," dealt 
him a blow which bit many an inch into his skull. 

The only person wounded was my brother ; the fleshy 
part of whose arm was slightly injured by a pistol ball, 
which the commander of the militia thought himself bound 
to discharge, before he headed his men in the rapid evolu-' 
tion with which they cleared the hedge, and dispersed over 
the country. 

Lest the re-union of our flying enemy, and their junction 
with other bodies of the parliamentary troops, which we 
heard of in the neighbourhood of East Grlpstead, should 
produce more formidable opposition, we marched on for 
nearly sixteen miles farther, towards Lamberhurst, where 
Master Dixon assured us we might halt in security. As 
the horses were tired, however, we determined to pause at 
a little sequestered village on the way, which offered a 
picture of peace and tranquillity, unspeakably refreshing 
after the toils, anxieties, and cares of a long and difficult 
march, through a country wasted with civil war, and 
replete with strife. But of it I must give a more detailed 
account than can be afforded at the end of a chapter* 
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CHAPTER y. 

The scene in which we halted was peculiarly English ; 
many lands and many beautiful spots have 1 visited since, 
without seeing any thing in the least like it, and yet it is 
difficult to tell wherein the particular distinction lay. 

Winding down the slope of an easy hill, the smooth, 
broad road opened out upon a village green, with a large 
glistening pond on the right, shaded by tall elms, several 
clumps of which were scattered round. Forty or fifty 
neat cottages surrounded the green; and a long row of 
plain white houses went skirting down by the side of the 
road as it pursued its course into the country beyond. On 
the left hand, as we descended, rose the spire of the church 
from a group of immemorial trees, whose rounded masses 
broke beautifully the somewhat heavy architecture of the 
body of the buildirtg ; and, about half a mile distant, on the 
right, in the full light of the evening sun, appeared a large 
and lordly dwelling, surrounded by the deep woods, which 
crowned a wide sloping lawn, only separated from the 
village by a thick brick wall. Farther still, beyond, 
through an opening left between the trees and the hill, 
rose a high rocky piece of ground, covered by the grey 
ruins of an old feudal eastle ; and there seemed, to the 
eye of fancy, a moral propriety in the arrangement of the 
whole scene, that enhanced its beauty. The cottages 
gathered round the foot of the more wealthy dwelling — 
that dwelling itself rising out of the midst of them — the 
house of prayer standing near at hand ; and far beyond 
the grey and crumbling fragments of feudal tyrasny, 
commenting on the change of days, and monumenting the 
evils of the past,. . • The whole had a vague reference to the 
state ef society which existed before the civil war broke 
out, and perhaps the image was the mare pleasing tp me 
from its very indistinctness. 

Probably the difference between the aspect of England 
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ami that of every other larnl, may consist more in the 
appearance of contented industry, than in any thing else — 
and that industry evinced, not in the actual exertions one 
witnesses, hut in their results. The neatness of the cot¬ 
tage, however lowly, the pains bestowed to render it clean, 
the ornamental plants, however simple, which are taught 
to give a grace to the humblest dwelling, as well as a 
thousand other things which bespeak habitual activity and 
care, all breathe the spirit of willing, healthful, happy 
exertion, betokening a high degree of that best of intel¬ 
lectual gifts—contentment, — that sweet calm sunshine 
of existence, compared with which, the brightest wit is 
but a flash, the purest of ambitions but a dream indeed. No, 
no ! there is but one ambition that is worth a hope, and 
it lies beyond the grave. 

The whole scene spoke comfort and repose. It was so 
calm it might have been almost sad, had not half a dozen 
merry voices risen up and mingled not unmelodious with 
the notes of the blackbird pouring from the trees on the 
hill. 

As we came down, all the villagers were turned out to 
see us approach ; and the fearlessness with which they did 
so, confirmed what the appearance of the place had before 
announced, that its remote and sequestered situation had 
sheltered it completely from the storm of civil war. We 
werp welcomed gladly, for ^e found that the population 
were loyalists at heart ; aru^re tiring into the little public 
house, my brother and myself proceeded to allot our men 
to the different villagers and farmers, who, as we had no 
tents, undertook readily to house our troopers in barns and 
lofts, and to receive the officers in their own dwellings. 

We here, for the first time, heard news of Lord Nor¬ 
wich, who was, it appeared, within twenty miles o*f us; 
but‘Walter Dixon, who was now about to leave us, brought 
in a peasant who had seen the parliamentary force under 
Major General Skippon, partially interposed between us 
and the cavaliers. At first, Dixon strongly counselled my 
brother to make a bold push, and try to cut his way 
through Skippon’s corps; but afterwards changed his 
opinion, on learning that the parliamentary force amounted 
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to near five thousand men : and agreed with Frank and 
the other officers, that it would be better to communicate 
with Lord Norwich or Hales, previous to taking any rash 
step, especially as hy forced marches we had arrived at 
least three days before we could be*expected. As soon as 
this was settled, Dixon took leave of us, with many a pro¬ 
fession of regard ; promising at the same time, if he could 
obtain any intelligence as he passed towards Canterbury, 
to make every effort to send it to us ; and whenever he had 
concluded the business on which he went,' to return and 
join us with what men he might be able to collect. 

The next proceeding was—much against his own liking 
—to cut the hair of my servant, William* Fells, to clothe 
him in a plain suit of grey, and to despatch him to find 
out Lord Norwich. Though a resolute fellow, and as 
shrewd as the north wind, we did not trust him with any 
written communication ; but merely charged him to tell 
the General of our arrrival, and to bring us farther orders 
with all speed. lie did not depart however forthwith ; 
and so great a change had the sanctification of his apparel 
wrought on my man, that I hardly knew him when, after 
a few minutes’ absence, he came up to me, as I was stand¬ 
ing alone, and begged to speak with me for a moment. 

‘ c So please you, sir,” said he, after some circumlocutions, 
“ far be it from me to speak ill of my fellow-servants — 
far less my fellow-soldiers; but I cannot help hoping 
your honour will look after Master Gabriel Jones. There 
is no harm, I dare say, in Master Walter Dixon either; 
hut he and Jones have had a full hour’s talk every night 
since first he joined us ; and they had a short one too 
before Master Dixon went this evening. I know of no 
evil, certainly; but, perchance, your honour may look to 
the matter. I did not like to speak to the Colonel, for he 
is so stem like; neither, indeed, was it my placebut 

your honour being Captain of the troop-” 

All servants have—I have remarked—a wonderful 
pleasure in revealing useful information, when it is too 
late; though they take care to conceal every thing they 
see amiss while their information can be of any service to 
their masters. I was, therefore, obliged to take the tidings 
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William Fells gave me, without grumbling, though he 
had been silent till Walter Dixon’s departure rendered 
them of no great value. 

“ Well, well! William, I will loolc to it,” I replied ; and 
accordingly, as the only means of turning the information 
.1 had received to any account, before the day was half an 
hour older I called Master Gabriel to me, and asked him 
suddenly the nature of his conversation that evening with 
our late companion. I thought I could distinguish, at 
first, a certafn rosy hue springing up in that worthy's 
cheeks, unlike their usual sallow tint, and rather indicative 
of detection ! hut, whether he had any thing to conceal or 
not, Gabriel J*nes was never at fault for a lie ; and look¬ 
ing up in a moment with a placid expression of benign 
satisfaction, he replied : — 

“ I was giving him the receipt for the salve, sir— 
praised be God, that made me the humble instrument of 
helping a fellow-creature ; and, moreover, one who, though 
once a hitter malignant, is now inclined worthily to restore 
the monarchy upon a reasonable and restricted basis, like 
your honour and other well-disposed persons. I could 
say something upon that score, if your honour were in¬ 
clined to listen — something touching the kingdom of 
Christ. I could pour forth manna and fatness, — salve — 
not alone such as that which heals the wounds of the flesh, 
like that which nightly I applied to the shoulder of sweet 
Walter Dixon ; but salve that cures the bruised spirit. 
1 could—yae, verily, 1 could-” 

“ Stop, stop! good Gabriel,” interrupted I, fc pour it 
not forth upon me; for, at present, neither is my spirit 
bruised, nor is my stomach disposed for manna or fatness ; 
but rather follow to the public-house, since all things are 
prepared to guard against surprise, and serve your'master, 
wlio is there, probably waiting for his dinner, with as 
keen an appetite as I have.” 

Gabriel ventured no reply; but, casting up his eyes 
with that mingled look of pitying contempt and self- 
righteous sorrow, which is ever the refuge of the fanatic 
and hypocrite when he cannot or dare not answer, he 
followed to the house of general entertainment, and pro¬ 
to C Z 
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pared to do the office of carver, which had been imposed 
upon him since we left Masterton House, partly from the 
scantiness of unemployed attendants—partly to keep the 
worthy valet’s talents for intrigue out of mischief by suf¬ 
ficient occupation. On the present occasion, however, 
before the table was cumbered with the pabulum whereon 
to exercise his arm, a strange servant appeared in rich but 
tasteful livery, craving, with soft and well-tutored inflec¬ 
tions, to speak with Colonel Masterton, if such were the 
name of the officer commanding his Majesty's loyal re¬ 
giment of cavalry, then at 1’enford-bourne. When 
brought to my brother, and bade to deliver his message, 
he informed him that the Lady Eleanor Fleming, the 
lady of the manor, having notice that the two sons of 
Lord Masterton were then in the village, leading a regi¬ 
ment of cavalry to reinforce Lord Goring, she prayed 
them, for kindness and courtesy’s sake, to use her house 
as their home, during the time of their stay, and to com¬ 
mand her means in any way which might prove useful to 
the cause in which they were engaged. 

So polite a message required a polite reply ; and my 
brother begged the messenger to inform his lady, that, as 
soon as possible, either his brother or himself would wait 
upon her, to thank her personally for her courteous atten¬ 
tion. He pointed out, however, that some time must 
necessarily be spent in quartering his troops, and guarding 
against all dangers during the night; and he enlarged upon 
the difficulties of his office so pointedly, that I very well 
divined he intended to put on me the task of compli¬ 
menting the lady of the house in his name. 

Against this, however, I determined resolutely to set my 
face ; not that I shared the least in Frank’s constitutional 
shyness?, for at that time of my being, full of youth and 
health and fearlessness, I do not think I should have 
minded presenting myself to angel or fiend, or should have 
felt more awed by the one than scared by the other. But 
as far as my brother’s character had hitherto been called 
forth, I knew it well ; and the moment that, as I ex¬ 
pected, he began to hint, after the servant’s departure, that 
it would be better for me to go, I burst into a laugh, and 
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positively refused. Perceiving clearly that 1 had antici¬ 
pated his design, he laughed himself; but persisted in 
trying by every means to induce me to undertake the task, 
using the authoritative tone of elder brother — of heir ap¬ 
parent — and of coin founding officer — coaxing and threat¬ 
ening by turns ; but all in vain. I was resolute in my 
disobedience ; and at length, obliged to master his shyness, 
he set out on foot, insisting at least that I should accom¬ 
pany him, to which 1 very readily assented. 

We were sotm in the avenue leading to the house. The 
long broad gravel walk along which we bent our steps was 
by this time checkered by the moonbeams, and a single 
star was seen in the clear blue sky following the earth’s 
bright partner, like an attendant. A solitary nightingale 
too pealed its many-melodied voice out of the woods hard 
by, and every lapse of its sweet sofig seemed designed to 
make the notes that followed sound sweeter still, by the 
dull silence of the momentary pause. It was then the 
height of the month of June, and there was a languid soft¬ 
ness in the air that seemed to unknit the limbs, and even, 
touching the mind as well as the body, to soften every 
vigorous resolution of the soul. It was one of those sweet 
hut enervating evenings when a man feels that he could 
refuse nothing if asked by beautiful lips and a tuneful 
voice — nothing on earth ! My brother felt it as well as 
I ; but he would not own it, and laughed at the wild 
nonsense that I talked as we walked along. 

“ Well, Harry,” said he, “ on approaching the house, 
“ if the air have such power of love in its soft breath, and 
if your heart be so very tender, you will here have a fine 
opportunity of falling in love—an experiment which every 
young cavalier of course desires to make. The widowetl 
mistress of this mansion, they tell me, is fair; and doubt¬ 
less forty, according to the old alliteration: and marry ! 
but it would be a suitable match for a mad youth of 
eighteen ! Say, does the spirit move thee that way ? as 
Gabriel Jones would phrase it; or would you rather still 
preserve your liberty, and gambol through all the mazes of 
your wild youthfulness, like that hare upon the lawn ? 
See how she doubles along the dewy grass, and now sits 

e 3 
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up in the moonlight, listening to hear what inad mortals 
are giving a voice to this still grove. 'T is I, mistress 
puss, who never yet loved any thing on earth ; and my 
poor brother, whose touchwood heart would be kindled 
into a flame by the lustre of any young wench’s black eye, 
from the Scottish border to Beachy Head. Now own, 
Harry Masterton, that a strain of music from yon open 
window, where you see the light, would complete your 
ecstasy, and render you perfectly fatuous.” 

As he spoke—whether he had caught*the first pre¬ 
luding tones or not, I do not know — but as he spoke, the 
sounds of a lute came floating upon the air ; and in a 
moment after, a fine melodious voice was jieanl singing, 
though the words escaped us. Some of the notes too were 
lost in the distance, or heard so indistinctly, that they 
formed but a low connecting murmur of sweet sounds, 
joining, as it were, the silence to the song ; but still we 
could catch the rise and fall of the air, and every now and 
then the clear mellow swell of the singer’s voice poured 
the title of music full upon our ear, and certainly did com¬ 
plete the magic of the season, and the hour, and the scene. 

Frank paused to listen ; for no man was more suscep¬ 
tible to the influence of music than himself ; and 1 have 
sometimes been tempted to believe, that the internal con¬ 
viction of being over susceptible to every thing, was the 
latent cause of the reserve and indifference that he assumed 
on subjects which 1 knew to he connected deeply with the 
most powerful feelings of his heart. 

“ She sings divinely,” said he, after listening a moment. 
“ Come, Harry, let us see this syren:” and, with a bold 
effort, he walked up to the door of the house, and entered 
a hall, in which a large party of servants were gathered 
together: All were instantly on their feet to do us reve¬ 
rence ; and our names being given, we were led with a 
certain degree of ostentation, which might originate in 
either the lackey or his mistress, through several splendid 
rooms in which were a number of fine;, paintings. But at 
length the door of a large chamber, filled with a multitude 
of odoriferous plants, was thrown open, and we saw before 
us the lady of the mansion. 
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The lamps in the room wore so disposed as to shod a 
general light over its whole extent, sufficient for every 
ordinary purpose, but faint and delicate, like the perfume 
of the plants with which it was mingled. Tinder its soft 
influence — though placed at one of the farther windows, 
which the beams of the planet gleamed past, but did not 
enter— with a lute resting on the floor beside her, and 
supporting her left hand, which hung languidly by her 
side — sat a lady, the easy line of whose half-reclining 
figure, as she .gazed forth upon the moon, might have vied 
with the choicest efforts of art. Yet the attitude was so 
perfectly natural, so mingled of grace and simplicity, that 
it was only like that of a lovely child in one of its moments 
of transient repose. The sound of our steps roused her 
from her reverie ; and rising gracefully, she dropped the 
head of the lute against the pile of cushions on which she 
had been sitting, and advanced a few steps to meet us. 

Never, certainly, did I behold a more beautiful creature 
than the being who stood before us at that moment. What 
she might have been a few years earlier, I know not ; but 
I cat* hardly suppose she was so lovely as she then ap¬ 
peared, though with her the first budding charm of girl¬ 
hood was gone. She was still, it is true, in the spring of 
life, and had never known an hour of that withering 
autumn which strips us of our green freshness ; but it was 
the spring verging into the summer. She had perhaps 
counted eight-and-twenty years; but it seemed as if those 
years bad been the handmaids to her beauty, and each had 
added some new grace. Tall, and probably, as a girl, very 
slim, she had now acquired a rounded fulness in every 
limb, which painters, I believe, call contour. There was 
nought of heaviness about, it ; all the graceful delicacy of 
form remained: — the small foot and ankle; the soft, 
slender wrist, and taper fingers ; the waist of scarce a 
span ; while the rest of the figure swelled with an easy 
line of exquisite symmetry into the full beauty of maturity. 
Her features were small and regular ; cut in the most 
exact proportion, yet soft ; though so clearly defined and 
exquisitely modelled, that on the straight nose and arching 
upper lip one might have fancied traces of some sculptor’s 
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chisel, before the madness of passion had wished the lovely 
statue into life. The eyes were deep, deep blue; but. the 
length of the dark eyelashes by which they were shaded, 
made them appear almost black. They were of that kind 
which generally seems cold and freezing till lighted by 
some ardent passion, and then shines forth all fire and 
soul. Jlers, however, never, that 1 saw, bore that look of 
coldness; while her lips seemed formed to express joy; 
and in ail hour, I have beheld a hundred different shades 
of pleased expression bang sporting on their* ruby arch — 
from the soft, almost pensive smile, which took its tone 
from the pure colour of her eyes, to the gay laugh whose 
merry music rang gladdening to the very he^rt. 

Her dress exposed more of her figure than I was accus¬ 
tomed to see displayed, and it struck me strangely, as if 
something had been forgotten — but who could regard her 
dress, when site herself was there ? 

With ease and courtesy, she advanced to meet us ; and 
giving her hand to my brother, bade him welcome. As 
she did so, she fixed her eyes upon his fine features and 
broad splendid brow ; and there seemed something that 
struck her much in his aspect, for her gaze was succeeded 
by a deep crimson blush, and a momentary embarrassment, 
which added to that under which he himself laboured. 

It passed away, however, in an instant: and turning to 
me, she welcomed me also to her house, declaring how 
delighted she was to see us ; how high were her hopes that 
the cause of royalty might triumph, supported as it now 
was by all that was noble and gallant in the nation ; and 
now sincerely she prayed that she might have our society 
for some days longer. 

My brother replied briefly ; but his eyes seemed from 
the first.to have caught fire from hers ; and never did I 
behold such admiration in his looks before. Something in 
the presence of that lovely woman appeared to have called 
forth the energies that slumbered in his bosom ; and while 
the desire of pleasing prompted the endeavour to please, 
the degree of timidity which her manner towards him 
evinced, gave him that confidence which was all that 
his own demeanour ever wanted. All that he said, too. 
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during the course of the evening, was as clear, distiller, 
and well expressed, as if it had been composed beforehand ; 
and while he spoke, she seemed to drink in the tones of 
his voice with an eager attention, which offered a honied 
flattery that no language could have rendered sweeter. 

What she had expected to meet with, I do not well 
know — whether she had thought to see in Colonel Mas- 
torton some swaggering cavalier or raw soldier, full of 
great oaths and strange excesses, or had pictured to herself 
one of those mere machines of war, which have no more 
business in a saloon than a cannon—but at all events, it 
was evident that she was surprised, and that the nature of 
her surprise w#s no way disagreeable. From it she soon 
recovered, however, and resumed that easy tone of high 
and finished courtesy, which was habitual to her. Not 
that the polished tone—which generalises all common 
minds — had deprived her demeanour of the peculiar and 
distinctive character which strong feeling or strong intellect 
preserves under any education. 

In her manners there was a softness, an ease, and a 
kindness, which I defy reserve or shyness, however rooted, 
to have resisted ; and her conversation was so varied — at 
times so gay, without being noisy, and at others so feeling, 
without being sad, that whatever was the character of her 
hearer’s mind, whatever was his mood at the moment, he 
could not help finding something in harmony with his own 
sensations, something to touch, to interest, or to amuse. 
She was indeed a syren, as Frank had called her; and 
though something that I did not well understand guarded 
my heart against her witchery, 1 sat by amused, and 
watched bow she removed one shade of reserve after 
another from my brother’s mind, and taught it to shine 
out, with all its powers heightened and refined by new 
feelings, which neither he nor I dreamed could so soon take 
possession of his heart. 

She, I doubt not, with woman’s intuitive perception, at 
once saw and knew the deep and powerful passions which 
that heart concealed ; and felt her own capability to rouse 
them into action. I believe, too, that she proposed at first, 
but to trifle with him as she had trifled with many before; 
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and to win for her vanity, the most grateful of all flattery 
to woman, the excited Jove of a strong and vigorous mind. 
Hut women often deceive themselves in regard to their own 
strength, while they calculate on the weakness of others; 
and striving alone to make a slave, often give themselves a 
master. Lady Eleanor Fleming had met with many men 
in the world handsomer, gayer, brighter, than Frank Alas- 
terton ; had brought them to her feet, and laughed their 
passions to scorn ; or coldly pretended she had not seen 
their growing love, llut she had never met one altogether 
like my brother. There was a depth, a strength, a stern¬ 
ness in Ins nature, that could not be moved without effect, 
that must act powerfully whenever it did act; and, though 
she put forth all her charms, and habitually entered upon 
the game she had taught herself to play, she seemed to 
feel before long, that she had staked upon its issue what 
she had never for a moment risked before — her own 
heart. 

After we had sat for a short time, wearing away the 
moments in conversation of a kind, that imperceptibly 
threw down all the barriers of formal reserve which the 
shortness of our acquaintance had loft, she rose, and giving 
Frank her hand, “ You must cat with me, and drink with 
me. Colonel Masterton,” she said, “ and then I will suffer 
you to wear off the weariness of your long march in repose. 
Your chambers are prepared, and—nay, I will take no 
refusal,” she added, seeing my brother about to decline 
her proffered hospitality. “ I)id you .think you could 
enter my house without becoming a prisoner ?” 

“ A captive, I am afraid,” replied my brother in an 
under-tone, llut she proceeded without noticing the little 
gallantry of the speech. 

“ No, no, sir ! Here are your liead-cpiarters. There is 
plenty of room in this house for all your immediate follow¬ 
ers ; and till you go, you are my guest. When the day 
comes that calls you to the field, I will see you depart, and 
speed you with my prayers; and should chance bring you 
back, crowned with victory, to the dwelling of poor Ellen 
Fleming, I will weep my joy for—for—for the triumph 
of loyalty and honour. And now to supper, gentlemen; ” 
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anil, as she spoke, she led the way into an adjoining cham¬ 
ber, where a table was laid with viands, which 1 neither 
particularly noticed at the time, nor shall attempt to re¬ 
capitulate here. The wines, indeed, were not to be for¬ 
gotten ; for all the most exquisite vintages of the ltliine, 
the Rhone, and the Garonne, were there ; and in a state 
of perfection which I had never before, and perhaps never 
since have tasted. 

Frank drank deep, lie was usually moderate to- a 
fault ; hut now he seemed to seek by every means to raise 
his spirit from its sleep. He drank deep; but not too 
deeply. Reason reeled not on her throne ; no perception 
was clouded, jio faculty obscured ; but on the contrary, 
the dull reserve which shadowed him was cast away at 
once ; and his mind shone forth in all its native splendour. 
The fair syren at whose side he sat, put forth all her 
powers; but whether in light wit, or deep feeling, or 
refined thought, or elegance of language, she found herself 
outdone by the young soldier she strove to conquer ; and 
at last, driven for recourse to simple beauty, as her only 
means of triumph, she sat and smiled, supreme at least in 
that, not unwilling to yield the palm in all the rest to one 
whom she viewed with pleasure, still mingled with sur¬ 
prise. Perhaps, too, the evident admiration with which 
she was herself regarded — the certainty that her presence, 
like the light of the sun waking into being the beauties of 
creation, called forth all the splendour she looked upon, 
made her pleased with a display of powers which were 
brought into action by herself. 

Surprise was the predominant feeling in my own bosom 
at all that 1 saw and heard. 1 was aware indeed of the 
deep stores with which my brother had treasured a mind 
of immense capabilities; but I had never dreamed of 
seeing those capabilities so speedily turned to account, 
those treasures so easily brought forth, and so splendidly 
displayed. 1 had never indeed seen him fail in any thing 
to which he bent his energies, but I had never fancied 
that those energies could lie roused even for a moment by 
a woman’s smile. For a time, I bore my share in the 
conversation ; but as so great and sudden a change came 
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over my brother, I became silent, and sat and listened, too, 
in no small wonder. Lady Eleanor permitted no pause. 
She sought not indeed any longer to shine. Either, 
skilfully contented with the advantage she had gained, she 
struck not one useless blow for a won victory ; or, giving 
herself really up to pleasure, site strove to enjoy to the 
utmost such conversation as she seldom'met. She suffered 
not her part, however, to flag ; but with quick and easy 
brilliancy, supplied materials for a thousand brief bright 
sallies ; and running up and down the diapason of human 
wit and feeling, seemed to try every tone of my brother's 
heart and mind, like a skilful performer on some new fine 
instrument. *• 

1 believe Frank had almost forgotten that L existed ; and 
for more than an hour, he continued a conversation in 
which, though he shone more than any, the object of his 
shining was not at all himself, while it must have been 
still evident to Lady Eleanor, that the spirit of all this 
brightness emanated from her own eyes. At length, his 
look happened to fall upon me ; and whether that circum¬ 
stance suddenly recalled our former days and his former 
character—whether he felt ashamed of a gaiety at which 
he had often sneered, or feared that his bosom was of glass, 
and that 1 should see the new passions that were working 
disowned within, 1 know not ; but he suddenly paused, 
resumed his chilly reserve, and taking leave of our fair 
hostess for the night, retired to the apartments prepared 
for us, to confer with the quarter-master, who liad been 
sent for during our supper. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The elauobers assigned to us were large and lofty, and 
communicated with each other through two spacious tiring- 
rooms ; in one of which sat the quarter-master and a ser¬ 
geant, ready to receive orders and to make their report. 
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Nothing, however, had occurred to disturb our night’s re¬ 
pose. No news had been received of either Goring or 
Skippon. William Fells had not returned; and the re¬ 
connoitring parties which had been sent out to beat the 
country, had met with no enemy, but, on the contrary, 
had heard reports that the whole force of the royalists had 
marched towards London. A thousand rumours were of 
course current through the country ; some declaring that 
a battle had been fought on Blackheath, the Parliament¬ 
arians defeated, and the King re-established in London; 
others stating that Fairfax had out-manoevoured JLord 
Norwich, got in the rear of his army, destroyed the 
bridges, and tut off his supplies. By one 'account Hales 
had been seen proceeding with all speed towards France to 
negotiate with Cardinal Mazarin, and by another the fleet 
had entered the Thames, sailer! up to London, and threat¬ 
ened to fire upon the city if the monarch were not released. 
It is not necessary here to inquire how many drops of 
truth were mingled with all this ocean of falsehoods ; but 
from the very circumstance of nothing being clearly known, 
except that no troops had been seen for some days within 
ten miles of the village, we inferred that the enemy were 
farther from us than we had been at first led to imagine. 
r fhe country also was stated to he generally loyal ; and in 
many places in the immediate vicinity of Penford-bourne, 
the peasantry had been found arming in the King’s favour. 

With these quieting assurances we retired to bed. I, 
having lost my valet, was obliged to undress myself in 
silence, a thing wonderfully disagreeable, when one has 
accustomed one’s self to wind up the day by one of those 
drowsy gossipings, which are the best passports to the land 
of sleep: but as an indemnification, 1 could hear through 
the open doors of the tiring-rooms, godly Gabriel Jones 
holding forth to his master on the perfections of our fair 
hostess. 

“ She is, in truth, a goodly and a glorious creature; a 
cunning and miraculous piece of work ; and were it not 
that her servants declare that she is as pure and undefiled 
in spirit, ks she is beautiful in form, she is one of those 
whom it would befit young gentlemen to avoid, for fear of 
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temptation.' Verily, as I saw her lint now, crossing the 
corridor to her bedchamber just opposite, with her two 
maids lighting her across—verily I was moved, and said 
to myself, Lo 1 the Queen of Sheba.’’ 

Frank listened in silence, as he* usually did, distilling 
all he heard through the alembic of his own brain ; which 
— however mingled and compounded might be the mass 
poured into it by the ear — generally contrived to sepa¬ 
rate the real spirit, from that with which it was adulterated. 
How long Gabriel was suffered to discourse, and what 
were the inferences which rny brother drew from his hold- 
ings-forth, I know not, for I soon paid tribute to the son 
of .Erebus, and heard no more ; nor were (beams wanting 
to my sleep with all their strange vagaries—dr eams, which 
sometimes tell the secrets of his own heart to the sleeper, 
long before his waking eyes would dare to pry into that 
dark cabinet, which the thief-like visions of the night 
break open at a blow. 1 know not well what they were 
on this occasion, but a confused crowd of painful images 
passed across my mind, the most prominent of which was, 
that Lady Eleanor Fleming had stabbed Emily Langleigh 
before my eyes ; and that my brother held my arms while 
the assassination was committed. So strong was the im¬ 
pression, that 1 started up, and before I was well awake, 
grasped my sword, llut all was darkness round me ; and 
after gazing about for several minutes upon the blank 
vacancy, endeavouring to call to mind where I was, I 
again lay down, and slept with less disturbed repose. 

The sun was high before I awoke, and starting up I 
hastened half dressed to my brother’s chamber, unwilling 
that either he or 1 should seem to neglect our military 
duties in the soft comforts of our new quarters ; but the 
apartment was vacant, both door and window were open ; 
and as 1 turned to quit the room, Gabriel Jones entered, as 
if to aid in dressing his master, fie seemed —for it was 
never possible to ascertain whether the look he put on was 
any thing more than seeming — as much surprised as my¬ 
self, to find that Frank, who was naturally not very matu¬ 
tinal in his habits, had risen before me. 

<r It is not yet the sixth hour,” said he, “ at which 
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time he charged me to rouse him. But verily, his honour 

does well to watch, with his light burning,” added the 

knave in the tone of a dull bagpipe. “ Does not the Apostle 
»* 

say- 

Without waiting fior the text, I hastened hack to my 
own chamber, completed my toilet, and, running down 
stairs as fast as possible, turned my steps towards the vil¬ 
lage. A complication of shrubberies and winding walks, 
with high screens of neatly trimmed laurel and holly, 
swept away to the right hand of the avenue ; and, fancy¬ 
ing that if I could make my way through, I should reach 
the regiment in half the time which the other road re¬ 
quired, I enured the first gravelled path I found, and 
sped onward like light. I got into such a labyrinth, how¬ 
ever, that I was soon obliged to turn hack; and in a 
moment after, as I was seeking my way out, I heard my 
brother’s voice speaking quick and eagerly. J was walk¬ 
ing rapidly, when the sounds first struck my ear; hut from 
an instinctive feeling that lie would wish no listeners to 
bis words but die person to whom they were addressed, I 
suddenly stopped and looked for some way to extricate 
my elf from the shrubbery. 

There appeared no side path, however, and before 1 had 
determined whether to go back or advance, I caught the 
sweet tones of Lady Eleanor; they were lower than those 
of my brother, but more distinct, and my pause had given 
the two time to come nearer, so that before my utmost 
speed could carry me away, both her answer and a part of 
my brother’s rejoinder had reached my ear. In my haste 
what was said carried no distinct meaning to my mind. 
It was one of those impressions, the memory of which 
gradually becomes stronger than the thing itself; and though 
at first I scarcely marked the import of what passed, I re¬ 
membered the moment after, the very words which had 
been used. 

“ What indeed would not woman sacrifice for a man 
she loved ?” said Lady Eleanor — “ hut I speak on hear¬ 
say,” she had added in a gayer voice, “ for I never yet 
felt what love is.” 

“ Nor 1,” replied my brother, “Nor I till-” 
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I turned away, as 1 have said, as fast as possible, and, 
as they walked slowly, I was soon out of earshot. For 
some way I went on with the speed of light, hut the sounds 
which I had heard kept returning upon my memory ; I 
could not doubt the meaning of wlpit had been said, and 
the tumult of thoughts and feelings which filled my bosom 
and my brain, soon moderated ray pace. “ What, what 
was it,” I asked myself, “ that Frank can dream of in his 
present conduct? Is he mad? Is he*, delirious r or is 
he worse ? ” Hut I little knew as yet the affect that Jove 
could have upon a mind like his, nor believed that a heart 
that had hitherto seemed incapable of feeling it, could 
yield itself blindly up at once to the wildest jm pulses of a 
passion which he had affected to contemn a thousand and 
a thousand times. 

1 paused and pondered long, not feeling myself called 
upon in his absence to make great speed towards the 
general quarters. My walk, however, ended in the village, 
and I proceeded to make such arrangements as seemed 
necessary. Nearly an hour elapsed before Frank appeared. 
He was pale and thoughtful, somewhat absent and careless 
in his commands, but at the same time peremptory in his 
tone, and more reserved than ever. 

The officers, who were generally either the sons of our 
greater farmers, or of the minor gentry in our neighbour¬ 
hood, did not of course presume to take any notice of 
their commander’s conduct ; and 1 was naturally desirous 
of seeing every thing proceed as usual, and did all in my 
power to relieve the evident agitation of mind under which 
my brother was suffering. At first he seemed somewhat 
embarrassed by my presence, and once spoke to me in a 
harsh and imperious tone, which I might have foolishly 
resented mmler any other circumstances; but feeling for 
him more than he knew, I refrained from all opposition’, 
remedied some contradictory orders he had given ; and, 
when all the military business of the morning was over, 
went back with him towards the house, to wait the coming 
of our messenger from Lord Goring, whose return we ex¬ 
pected would take place about mid-day. 

Frank walked slowly on for some way, leaning on my 
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arm in silence, and bending bis eyes upon the ground. He 
was not so much absent as embarrassed ; and his mood 
seemed one of those varying uncertain tempers of mind, 
in winch a man, unable to approve and unwilling to 
condemn himself, would willingly seek for sympathy were 
he not afraid of meeting censure, and would gladly find 
any one to encourage that for which he has himself found 
no excuse ; yet, at the same tii/ic, is quite ready to quarrel 
with any person, rather than quarrel with his own conduct 
— a mood, in short, which, like some of the sultry days 
between spring and summer, may pass off in sunshine, in 
rain, or in thunder, at the will of a breath of wind. He 
looked up more*than once, after we .had entered the park ; 
and there seemed a struggle in his bosom, whether he 
should speak or not. But that flowing confidence which 
is generally a quality of youth, was contrary to all his 
habits, and he remained silent for some time. At length, 
when we were perhaps within ten paces of the house, he 
paused and grasped my arm, saying, in a tone that went to 
my heart, “ Harry ! my dear brother, J am not so happy 
as 1 have been ; and something tells me that you and I 
have left happiness behind us.” 

I did not well know what to say, without betraying 
that 1 knew more than he communicated; and I am 
afraid that I answered him with a common-place—a thjng 
for which he, of all men, felt the most disgust. “ Non¬ 
sense, Frank,” I replied : “ we shall have orders to march 
before this day’s noon ; and before to-morrow’s, you will 
have forgotten all these sad thoughts.” 

He looked at me sternly for a moment, and then turning 
away, as if I could not comprehend any thing he felt, he 
abruptly entered the house without speaking. 

Before I had time to add any thing either, to what I 
had 'Said, we were both in the dining-hall, and no longer 
alone. 

If lie had not met from me the kind of sympathy he 
desired, he received from the mistress of "the mansion a 
sort of silent consolation, which was but too irresistible. 
What had passed between them, while out, I know no 
farther than I have stated ; but it seemed as if the lady 
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felt that there was something to be compensated. Perhaps 
she had given him pain — perhaps had done so intention¬ 
ally ; for it is sometimes both sweet and politic to lay up 
something to atone, when atonement is easy. At the same 
time, as if by a mutual understandipg, no notice was taken 
of their former meeting that day. It remained, as far as 
they knew, a secret confined to their own bosoms; no 
very safe link of connexion between two such beings as 
they were. At all events she received him to her break¬ 
fast-table with a glad, yet diffident glance ; and while she 
welcomed me gaily and lightly, she spoke to him with that 
soft and tender manner, which few hearts are well enough 
fortified to resist. Wit and brilliancy towards him were 
all laid aside; and the sole fascination she used was gen¬ 
tleness. But it did fascinate, and the more because those 
who saw it, felt that no other charm was wanting, though 
all but it were unemployed. There was a languid paleness, 
too, over her countenance, which spoke of feelings disturbed, 
and which that alchemist. Vanity, might turn both to 
matter for hope and interest, while an occasional quick flush, 
which rose on her beautiful cheek when her eyes suddenly 
met his—and which could not be feigned—gave the value 
of truth to more than what her words, and all that her 
manner, implied. 

The silence and reserve which had come over my 
brother once more, soon wore away under the influence of 
those eyes and that voice; and I felt that, were I not 
present, much would be said that many an afterthought 
could never cancel. But, though the situation was not a 
pleasant one; and, though 1 would have given worlds to 
have been where they wished me—far away— for 1 trust 
their wishes sent me no farther — yet I resolutely held my 
place*; for I sincerely believed that Frank had lost his 
better judgment for the time, and 1 hoped that my presence 
would keep him from farther rashness. How far 1 was 
justified in that conclusion, and how far the irksome com¬ 
pany of a. third person may not, like weight upon an arch, 
make strong love the stronger, 1 do not know ; but at all 
events 1 did my best, at the expense of feeling that I made 
myself exquisitely disagreeable, to keep my brother from 
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plunging into engagements which in his situation were 
madness indeed. Before noon I trusted also that commands 
to march immediately would reach us from Lord Goring ; 
and J hoped that time and absence, and exciting scenes, 
would eradicate from »my brother’s mind a passion, which 
I deemed, from its brief existence, could not be very deeply 
rooted. 

God knows I felt not to the full how disinterested were 
my hopes, for I went not on to calculate all the consequences 
which must follow either course my brother pursued. I 
only saw that he was nourishing a passion that would meet 
my father’s strongest opposition, and which, if persisted 
in, would bring misery and disunion into the bosom of his 
family. The possibility of my brother continuing to resist 
my father’s expressed will, I never dreamed of; nor do I 
think did he; but I saw that, any way, Frank was laying 
up a store of uncomfort for himself; and I did not pause 
to consider what benefit his conduct might produce to me. 

T sat, therefore, and joined in the conversation, affecting 
not to perceive that aught but common courtesy influenced 
my two companions. There was a consciousness, how¬ 
ever, in their own bosoms which caused them perhaps to 
suspect me of seeing more deeply than the surface ; but 
the suspicion was evidently but transitory. Lady Eleanor 
often turned her eyes upon me with a scrutinising glance, 
but I took care to betray no knowledge ; and the convers¬ 
ation, principally carried on by her and Frank, like a clear 
sunny stream passing over the pebbles of its bed, touched 
lightly upon a thousand topics, mellowed them in its own 
transparent depth, and lighted them with the bright rays 
which poured through the current of the discourse, from 
the fire in their own hearts. 

Noon approached and passed ; and some grand massive 
cloMs, heavy and detached in the broad expanse of blue, 
floated over the sun, and gave a coolness to the air. Frank, 
tired of my presence, and impatient under the excitement 
of his new sensations, proposed to call our troopers to 
saddle, and manoeuvre the regiment on the village green. 
<f In hopes,” he said, “ fair lady, that we may have an in- 
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spector-general, whose soft eyes will see but few faults in 
our poor efforts.” 

“ If there be any faults,” replied Lady Eleanor, “ I 
will try hard to see them, I confess—for I feel afraid,” 
she added in a lower tone, “ of beiirg but too blind.” 

“ In sweet charity, be blind still, dear lady,” replied my 
brother in the same voice. “ 1 fear, in this world, open¬ 
ing one’s eyes is always a day too soon, especially to 
faults,” he added aloud, “ and therefore I beg that you 
will keep your eyes fixed upon my brother *11 arry’s troop, 
which he has brought into more perfect discipline than 
any of the rest — nay, to say sooth, his fellows go through 
their manoeuvres with a precision only to he equalled by 
\the learned cats at a fair. This is one of our troops of 
harquebusiers, and, good faith ! to see the worthies prime 
their pieces, handle their matches, give fire, and file off to 
let the second, third, fourth, or fifth rank do the same, 
one would think them the priests of some papistical church, 
they set to their work so reverently.” 

A slight flush came over the cheek of our fair hostess, 
but it passed away in a moment. 

“ l)o not abuse my troop, Frank,” replied I ; “it is 
the one will do best service in the field, depend upon it.” 

“ Nay, 1 do not abuse it,” he answered, with that spice 
of bitterness which he could seldom repress. “ I say they 
are most uncommonly exact; and when they get their 
carbines to their shoulders, they put me ever in mind of 
fiddlers in an orchestra — nay, turn not red, II arry — I 
mean that they keep their time as well. But hie thee to 
the regiment, my good brother and adjutant; turn them 
out on the green, and,.as soon as this fair lady is pre¬ 
pared, I will escort her down to witness our evolutions.” 

Such a command could not be disobeyed, though its 
motive was evident enough. Lady Eleanor even requested 
Colonel Masterton by no means to stay for her, when his 
presence might be wanted elsewhere — but her tone did 
not much enforce her words. Strange indeed it is that 
such things should be! yet — while we all think we are 
speaking one tongue — there are a hundred different lan¬ 
guages brought in, to modify our mother English, even in 
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the simplest conversations. There is the language, so often 
talked of, of the eyes ; and there is the language too of the 
tone, and the language of the gesture, and the language of 
the manner, and the language of the emphasis. In short, 
every one in this world speaks Babel, pure Babel ; and 
very, very often, the whole force of a thousand other 
tongues is employed to contradict the faint, false words 
that are dropping conventionally from our lips. 

Lady Eleanor begged iny brother, on no account to 
remain for the purpose of escorting her ; but the tone, the 
manner, the eyes said .stay; and Frank had suddenly be¬ 
come possessed of a fund of courtly politeness, which 
would on no account suffer him to leave her side. 

Our horses had for some time been standing saddled at 
the door ; and mounting with all speed, the commands I 
had received were soon obeyed, the troopers in their sad¬ 
dles, and the regiment drawn up.. 

M’e had still to wait long for the appearance of the lady, 
whose preparations struck me as somewhat tedious. After 
a time, however, she appeared, riding a beautiful pawing 
jennet, accompanied by my brother on horseback, and 
followed by more than one servant mounted and dis¬ 
mounted. Frank was all life and spirit, and very different 
was his manner of command that day, from that to which 
the regiment was accustomed. His animation had of 
course its effect upon the men, and all our evolutions were 
performed with an ease and brilliancy I had never before 
witnessed. Lady Eleanor’s jennet, well trained, though 
spirited, stood quietly through all the noise and bustle of 
our brief review. At length, after speaking a few words 
to her for the purpose of ascertaining whether it would 
also stand fire, Frank gave the word for the two troops of 
harquebusiers, which in those days formed a part bf every 
regiment of cuirassiers, to blow their matches, and each 
line to give a parting salvo, ere they filed off’. The order 
was promptly obeyed; but, at the discharge of the very 
first troop, Lady Eleanor’s jennet took fright, and galloped 
like the wind over the green towards the park. The rider 
kept her seat with admirable horsemanship as long as the 
animal remained upon the level ground; but, wild with 

v 3 
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fear; and knowing its own pasture, the jennet attempted to 
leap the low brick wall that separated the grounds from 
the village, caught the coping with its heels, and fell, 
throwing the lady to all appearance lifeless on the turf. 
In an instant — before 1 had time clearly to see what had 
passed — Frank’s horse had cleared the wall at a little dis¬ 
tance, and he was by her side. The regiment, the whole 
world, I believe, were forgot; and raising her in his arms, 
he bore her across the park towards the house, followed by 
a crowd of servants and of the inferior neighbours, who on 
the commencement of the review had collected within the 
park wall to see the sight. 

The command in chief, of course, fell upon me in my 
brother’s absence; and assuming a degree of his own 
sternness, to repress some merriment which his eagerness 
to succour the lady had occasioned, I went through the 
customary forms, and once more dismissed the troopers to 
their quarters. When all was concluded, I too hastened 
up to the house, in truth really anxious for the safety of 
the lovely woman, who, though undoubtedly the willing 
cause of my brother’s infatuation, was, I believed, uncon¬ 
scious of the evil likely to result from the passion whose 
seeds she was busily planting in his bosom. 1 was admit¬ 
ted by the servants to the withdrawing-room, to which she 
had been conveyed, and found her lying on the pile of 
cushions, beside which we had first beheld her. A maid 
and my brother were all who were present; but the lady 
was by this time perfectly recovered ; and was answering 
Frank's repeated inquiries by assurances that she was un¬ 
hurt, and by a thousand thanks for the assistance he had 
afforded, and the kindness he had shown. The assistance, 
indeed, she would insist upon believing to be far greater 
than Frank would allow — indeed far greater than that 
which really had been rendered. The horse, she declared, 
would certainly have trodden upon her as she lay, had not 
Colonel Masterton come to her assistance ; and though my 
brother pledged his word that the poor jennet, whose fright 
had caused all the alarm, had gone half over the park 
before jtie could possibly arrive, she clung to the idea of his 
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having rescued her from danger, and magnified the debt to 
justify the greater gratitude. 

Although she had escaped, very nearly without farther 
injury than such as mere fear might be supposed to oc¬ 
casion, Lady Eleanor *continued to recline during the rest 
of the day ; and, with her beautiful limbs stretched upon 
her Moorish couch, with every accessary of beauty and 
luxury, a languid softness in her eyes, and an air of negli¬ 
gent exhaustion over her whole form, she looked like a 
’ fairer type of* that famed Egyptian queen, who made the 
' mighty of the earth her slaves. 

Thus hour passed after hour; and Frank remained 
chained to her feet — chained, ay ! no negro slave with 
golden collar graven with his master’s name *, ever bore 
the badge of servitude more plainly. No actual summons, 
it is true, called him from her. We had established a 
line of sentries up the avenue ; and reports were made 
from the regiment every hour. Our horses stood ready 
at tlie gate, and all things were prepared to march at a 
moment’s notice, on the return of our messenger. But 
the very uncertainty of how long the happiness he enjoyed 
might last, made it but the more intoxicating, the more 
dangerous to my brother • and the hourly expectation of 
a summons to quit charms which had so captivated him, 
and to abandon feelings that he had never known before, 
perhaps made those feelings shoot their roots more deeply 
and rapidly into his heart than they would have done 
under any other circumstances. 

However that might be —whatever might be the cause 
of the suddenness of the change which had come over his 
whole character, and had transformed him from the most 
reserved, and calm, and cold, of God’s creatures, to the 
most ardent, quick, and impassioned—so it was J and I 
vbrily do believe, he would even then have taken a distaff 
and have spun, had those lovely lips demanded it. 

Nor was the lady herself less touched with the same 
fire. There was certainly more of manner in her con¬ 
duct — she had more command over herself — a power 

* Such was not an uncommon sight in those days; and even on the march 
of William III. to dethrone his father-in-law something of the same kind was 
exhibited on a scale which we may well call “in gross.” 
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which, while it shaded in her, with a veil of female deli¬ 
cacy, the same flame which blazed forth in his every word 
anti look, gave an air of art and study to her demeanour, 
which at that time almost led me to believe that she was 
playing a part. But a thousand tpucbes of deep feeling 
escaped her, even then, which after-knowledge of the 
world has taught me to judge more rightly; and thence to 
feel sure, that, even at the period of which I speak, she 
loved deeply, and for the first time. Hers was the pas¬ 
sion of one who had long trifled with lovo, without ever 
feeling it; but who at last was profoundly wounded by 
the weapon she had used against others ; while Frank’s 
was the first, deep, powerful, maddening affection of one, 
who, long immovable, was hurled headlong from his 
strength at last. 

The hours passed on, and no tidings arrived of our 
messenger. 1 could not suppose that any evil chance had 
befallen him ; for he was one of those happy people that 
invariably find «ome way to get out of a scrape. Being 
also dressed with puritanic simplicity, totally unknown in 
the country, and guarded by as much shrewd cunning as 
ever fell to the share of mortal, he had every chance of 
reaching Lord Norwich’s head-quarters unopposed: but 
still he did not return ; and 1 was uneasy at his absence. 
There was that sort of vague uncertainty about our situ¬ 
ation — that consciousness of a thousand dangers surround¬ 
ing us, together with that ignorance of the shape they 
might assume, or the side on which they might attack us 
— which to my feelings was worse than almost any more 
positive and ascertained peril. With my mind unoccupied, 
my passions disengaged, I could not rest satisfied with 
such a state of things ; and seeing that Frank was grow¬ 
ing totally careless on the subject, and only regarded each 
hour’s report as interruption to sweeter discourse ; hope¬ 
less also of rousing him from his apathy, I proposed to go 
forth to reconnoitre the country myself. 

Frank consented with the best grace in the world ; and 
Lady Eleanor, though she murmured something concerning 
my indefatigable zeal, did not oppose my going with any 
of those words that command. 
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1 mounted therefore, and sallied forth, followed by a 
sergeant’s guard ; but though for more than three hours I 
examined the country between the village and Maidstone ; 
inquired of every peasant, and climbed every eminence ; 
strained my eyes in (*xamining the wide country round, 
and exhausted all my wit in catechising many an ignorant, 
obstinate, thick-headed boor ; 1 could obtain no inform¬ 
ation, either of Goring or Skippon, and returned convinced 
that both were much farther from us than we had first 
been taught to-believe. 

As we came nearer to our quarters, the old castle on the 
hill caught my eye ; and it immediately struck me, that 
from its commanding situation 1 should gain a better view 
of the country, if I could but climb to some of the still 
standing pinnacles, than could be obtained from any of 
the neighbouring points. The hill, upon which it was 
placed, was very steep and rocky, but clothed with wood, 
from the little stream (or bourne, as they called it) at its 
base, to the green platform on which the old fortress 
stood. The space between indeed was varied by many a 
bold face of cliffy sandstone and many a detached bank 
unclothed by herb or flower ; but round the whole, as I 
have said, swept the remains of some old forest, which 
probably at one time had covered all the neighbouring 
country. Through this wood appeared one or two paths, 
winding amongst the bold masses of rock that broke the 
rounded green tops of the oak anti the beech, and ap¬ 
parently terminating at the esplanade above ; and by one 
of these paths 1 determined to make my way up to the 
castle. 

Leaving my horse, therefore, below, with the troopers, 
who sheltered themselves under the shade of the wood 
side, I began to climb the hill. It was by this time verg¬ 
ing towards the evening, but with the sun still high and 
powerful, so that the ascent was somewhat fatiguing, and 
I paused more than once to recover breath. One of my 
halts, however, was disturbed by several stones *rolling 
down upon my head, as if some one were walking along 
the steep and narrow path above ; and, looking up, I 
strove to discover who or what it was that preceded me, 
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but I saw no one ; and as it might very well be a sheep, 
a goat, a deer, or even a bird, I proceeded without farther 
notice. 

Before I had reached the top I perceived that the path 
which I was following wound away by an easy slope to 
the farther side of the hill. At the same time, directly 
before me—with its grey stones overhanging a mass of 
rocky cliff not a hundred yards from me, but with a some¬ 
what precipitous ascent between — I saw through the trees 
the angle of the highest tower—which had still resisted even 
Time, that great commander, who destroys, by his un¬ 
remitting siege, more castles than the sap and mine. The 
sally-port, for ages so carefully barred and watched, now 
stood wide open, for the entrance of whatever being chance 
might bring to invade the territories no longer guarded by 
any thing but solitude and desolation. 

The beaten path, as I have before said, took another 
turn to reach some other part of the building; but, making 
for myself a vrtfy over the roots of the trees, and the high 
bank which intervened, I soon arrived at the threshold of 
the postern, which man’s foot seemed to have left un¬ 
trodden for long years; and, climbing the grassy and 
ruined staircase, which wound through the thick wall, I 
reached the battlement above. Thence 1 cast my eyes 
over the whole country which lay beneath my feet, spread 
out in sunshiny magnificence. The many roads which 
intersect that rich part of England, wandered away from 
my feet in a thousand directions, like the minute traces 
which the lizards leave behind upon the fine sand; and I 
could perceive, here and there, a group of country people 
plodding quietly homeward; but nothing to cause alarm or 
to excite suspicion. The evening was not far advanced, 
but, nevertheless, the great orb of day had so far declined 
as to group the trees and woods in broad masses of light 
and shade, while the grand floating clouds, which*would 
fain have been thunder-storms, cast immense blue shadows 
over detached portions of the landscape, contrasting splen¬ 
didly with the laughing daylight, in which the whole of 
the surrounding scene rejoiced. 

My object certainly was more to examine than to ad- 
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xnire; but after having gazed in vain, as far as discovery 
went, I stayed some time to let my eye rest upon a scene, 
the calm, rich, peaceful extent of which fell upon my heart 
with a sensation of stillness so deep as almost to be me¬ 
lancholy. 


CHAPTER VI1. 

As I descended the stairs, with a slow and somewhat 
thoughtful step/ 1 heard a rustling below, as of some per¬ 
sons moving through the long grass and brambles, which 
now tenanted the court-yard; and, luckily before I had 
shown myself, the sound of people speaking reached me, 
and 1 paused. My progress, so far, had not given the 
alarm to the speakers. They continued their conversation; 
and the ruined walls of the tower in which I stood, col¬ 
lected every word that was spoken in the court below. 

“ Now, then,” said one voice, *•' on with thy tale, man — 
though why thou shouhlst fear to speak before Jonah, I 
know not.” 

“ For fear he should not bury what he hears in a whale’s 
belly,” replied another. 

“ Pshaw ! Fie is honester than thou art," rejoined the 
first. 

“ The more reason he should not hear my counsel,” 
said the second. “ But let us get up to the top of that 
tower, and see whether the Amalckitish horsemen have 
turned.” 

“ Nonsense !” replied the other; “ they have gone back 
to their quarters. Besides, Jonah would give us ndtice if 
they were coming here. So on with thy tale, for I am in 
haste. Tie has bit at the bait, thou sayest, like a famished 
trout at a water-fly. What more ?” 

31x© first sound of the voices had made me pause ; and 
as they went on, there were many reasons induced me to 
await patiently the termination of the conversation which 
the speakers had begun. It was evident, from what they 
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said, that besides the two men below, there was another 
watching at no great distance, and from the clink of spurs, 
as well as from various other jingling sounds, it appeared 
clear that the speakers were well armed. In the first place, 
then,; 1 did not choose, out of reach of assistance, to en¬ 
counter unnecessarily two men, whose words at once showed 
them to be enemies to my party, with a third within call. 
In the next place, I believed them to be enemies who 
assumed the character of friends; and in any circumstances, 
whether as open or concealed foes, 1 felt myself perfectly 
justified in making myself master of their plans, in what¬ 
ever way chance might furnish. 1 paused, therefore, and 
listened with all my ears ; and never doubting that if they 
discovered me, immediate anil deadly strife must be the 
consequence, I drew myself back into the dark turn of 
the stair, just above a spot where one side of the wall was 
broken away, determined, over the gap thus left in the 
masonry, to hurl the first who attempted to come up, 
should their proposal of climbing the tower be renewed. 

“ Well, then,” continued one of the voices, which I felt 
positively certain was that of my brother’s valet, Gabriel 
.Jones, “ I told thee that he bit at the bait like a famished 
trout; but I did not tell thee that the bait seemed marvel¬ 
lous willing to be swallowed.” 

“ I knew that, without thy telling,” replied the other 
voice, of whose sounds J did not feel near so sure, though 
1 thought I had heard them also before. He spoke in a 
sharp rough tone, I remarked ; and it seemed to me, that 
though nothing was said which could give offence, there 
was something in the general subject of the conversation, 
which pained and irritated the person who now spoke, in a 
degree which scarcely brooked control. “ I know that, 
without thy telling. Think’st thou I have known her 
from her childhood, and watched every turn of her nffnd 
till I could divine at a glance why her ribands were of 
a particular colour, or why her kerchief was turned aside; 
and did not know that she could not sit beside any male 
thing for ten minutes, without striving to make it her 
slave ? Ay ! and with such power does she strive, that I 
never yet saw the man that could resist it.” 
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And thou thinkest that she is never touched herself by 
this same vanity of love ?” demanded his companion. 

“ As the diamond that cuts glass is wounded by the 
glass that it cuts,” replied the other, “ so has she been 
ever.” 

“ But so is she not now,” replied the voice I took to be 
that of Jones, with the most determined accent: “for T 
tell you, Master Avery, that she is now as much in love 
with him as woman ever was with man. I have lived my 
day, and not for nothing, having known many women in a 
godly way ; and, I say, she is more in love with him even 
than he with her. Ay, and as 1 know you have set her 
apart as your share of the spoil, and have heard say that you 
are as sinfully possessed with her fleshly beauties as the 
rest, and propose to w'ed her-” 

“ 1 wed her !” cried the other, in a tone of bitter nega¬ 
tion — “ I wed her ! — I would as soon wed a viper that 
has stung me. I tell tliee, man, she has done me wrong ; 
and I will have my revenge. But wed her ! — no, no, no, 
no, no ! I will wed her rich lands and manors ; but the 
marriage contract shall be a commission from the council 
of state, and she shall be named therein a sequestered 
malignant, giving harbour and countenance to vain and 
malicious persons, rebellious to the state and houses of par¬ 
liament. Wed her ! But she can wed no one without an 
act passes for allowing to all women the consolation of two 
husbands. But, pshaw 1 thou talkest nonsense ; she loves 
him not. She plays with him as she has played with many 
a thousand others: she feels it not, whatever she makes 
him think.” 

“ J see the tidings give thee pain to hear,” replied his 
companion ; “ and I have heard that thou did once love 
her thyself.” 

•“ I did ! I did !” answered the person he called Avery, 
in a tone, and with a vehemence which showed how much 
passion overmastered reason ; “ I did love her—madly — 
passionately. But 1 tell thee now, there is not in my 
bosom a particle of love as small as the grain of dust 
which escapes the careful housewife’s eye. No; there is 
no love, but some hate; and I would give two fingers of 
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my right hand — ay ! of this right hand which serves 
me well when occasion calls for it — to think that she her¬ 
self were wounded as thou sayest. Oh, to see her writhe 
under the passion she had so often mocked ! to see her 
burn with the same mad love 1 tg see her hopelessness ! 
or even more,” he added, he in a low, deep voice, “ to see 
her infamy." 

“ There is a hopeful chance of it all,” answered the 
other, with a sort of common-place tone of knavery, that 
discorded strangely with the deep and terrible passions 
which the voice of his companion had betrayed. “ There 
is a hopeful chance of it all, if things be managed rightly.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” cried the other ; “ 1 tell tlj.ee she does not 
— she cannot love — it is not a part of her nature : she 
knows not what it is.” 

“ Mark me then, good Master Avery,” replied the first. 
“ Why sits she even now with her hand clasped in his ? 
Why did she lean her head upon his shoulder and weep 
like an infant within this hour, while telling him some¬ 
thing that my ears could not catch, through the chink of 
the door?” 

The other paused for some moments before he replied, as 
if the tidings that he heard took him by surprise ; and I 
could hear him make two or three strides through the court¬ 
yard with a heavy foot. 

“ Ha !” cried he, as he did so ; “ ha ! then she is caught 
indeed ! Little did I think,” he added, pausing — “ Little 
did I think when I took care to let her hear of his coming, 
and to spread the tidings of his beauty and gallantry, in 
order that she might invite him to her house, and entangle 
him in those bonds of amorous coquetry, which 1 well 
knew she would weave — little did I think she would 
outdo my desires, twine the spider threads she has spread 
for so many round herself aB well as him, and be caught 
in her own net, as well as fulfil my purpose of detaining 
him at her feet. But mark me ! mark me well, Matthew 
Hutchinson ——” 

Matthew Hutchinson ! I thought; then after all, it is 
not Gabriel Jones ! Yet I could have sworn to the voice ; 
and as these thoughts passed through my brain, curiosity 
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got the better of prudence, and taking a step forward, I 
leaned over the side of the broken wall, to gain a view of 
the speakers. I did not succeed, however; and, in the 
effort, I displaced one of the large stones, which — together 
with a mass of loose cement, and some shrubs that had 
struck their roots therein — rolled away, and fell close to 
where the others must have stood. Possibly they might 
catch a glimpse of my hand also, as 1 grasped the corner 
of the tower ; for the moment after came the words, “ We 
are overheard ! ” followed by a loud long whistle; and 1 
could hear retreating steps, making their way through the 
brushwood. 

Instantly springing from my concealment, and resolved 
to run all risks for the purpose of discovering who were 
the speakers, I attempted to follow; but the court was 
perfectly clear by the time 1 readied it. 1 darted from 
one part of the building to the other with the speed of light, 
but in vain. f rushed out upon the esplanade, but there 
was no one there. Not a step could 1 hear ; not a human 
being could I discover; not a motion could I see amongst 
the shrubs, except when 1 startled a thrush from the leaves, 
and had to blush for half-drawing my sword upon a bird. 
All was clear, and calm, and still, with the evening sun¬ 
shine sleeping quietly upon the grey ruin and the green ivy, 
as if the step of man had never disturbed the silence of 
the place since the ruin ami the ivy had first clung to¬ 
gether — quiet, as if no human voice had broken the hush, 
since those courts and halls had been trod by the busy and 
the gay of other days. 1 could hardly believe my senses ; 
and again ran rapidly over every part of the building, 
which indeed seemed to offer small opportunity of con¬ 
cealment. But the second examination was as unsuccess¬ 
ful as the first; and now, resolving to ascertain in some 
dagree whether Gabriel Jones was really the speaker whose 
voice I had heard, by seeking him at the manor-house, I 
ran down the hill like lightning, and springing on my 
horse, ordered one half of the troopers to spread themselves 
round the edge of the wood on every side, and keep vigilant 
watch till they were relieved, stopping every person who 
came down from the hill above. 
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In the mean while, accompanied by the other half, I 
put my horse into a gallop, and never drew a rein till I 
arrived at the steps of the mansion. I entered without 
ceremony, and encountering one of Lady Eleanor’s tiring- 
women in the second hall, I asked, if she had lately seen 
Colonel Masferton’s valet. She replied at once that she 
had passed him not long before, as he sat reading on the 
window-seat in the lobby. It was his usual place of 
saintly meditation, one of those broad window-seats, retir¬ 
ing thither from the unholy merriment of his fellow-ser¬ 
vants in the hall. To the spot the woman mentioned, 
then, I hastened ; and undoubtedly there sat Gabriel ./ones, 
with a Bible in his hand, and bearing nojt the slightest 
mark of having quitted the house during the day. 1 fixed 
my eye keenly upon him ; he met it without a change of 
aspect. 1 spoke to him ; he replied in a calm unruffled 
tone. 

What, then, could be the meaning of what I had heard? 

I knew that 1 had no talent for remembering either voices 
or persons ; and therefore I doubted myself. Yet the tone 
and manner had been so like that of the canting varlet who 
followed my brother, that I had not for a moment doubted 
the identity of him and the person I had heard speak, till 
I found the latter was called Matthew Hutchinson. 

I have reported the conversation of the speakers strictly as 
I heard it; but it may be now necessary to say a word or 
two in regard to the interpretation I put upon it. Without 
some latent link of connexion between myself and the per¬ 
sons who spoke, their words would have been uninteresting 
enough, but I had fancied myself absolutely sure that there 
was such a link, and while that certainty lasted, what they 
had said appeared of no slight import. Under the first im¬ 
pression* I had believed that the whole conversation referred 
to my brother and Lady Eleanor Fleming. It was ap¬ 
plicable in almost every respect, as long as Gabriel was the 
undoubted speaker ; but now it might refer as well to some 
other persons I had never seen ; and entering my own 
chamber, I stood musing for a moment, in a state of doubt 
and uncertainty impossible to be expressed. In thinking 
over the conversation 1 had overheard, however, I began to 
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remember several circumstances that were apparently at 
variance with my first idea, that the lady spoken of was 
Lady Eleanor Fleming. No names, it must be remem¬ 
bered, had been mentioned but those used by the two 
strangers to each other. One of the speakers had clearly 
inferred, that the woman of whom he spoke was bound by 
indissoluble ties to some one else. Now Lady Eleanor 
was a widow, the mistress of her own person and fortune 
— at least, so I had been taught to believe ; — and though 
I felt sure that her union with my brother would cause 
eternal discord between my father and Frank, yet in every 
other respect she was qualified to become his wife. But 
such did not sepm to be at all the situation of the person 
I had heard mentioned; and combined with the fact of 
my finding Gabriel Jones sitting quietly at the manor, this 
circumstance led me to believe that I had grossly deceived 
myself: nor could I help acknowledging that I must have 
done so, even while the sound of the hypocritical villain’s 
voice kept ringing in my ears, and still assuring me that I 
was right. 

The whole business, in short, confused and perplexed 
me ; and at length, after sending to recall the troopers 
.from the hill, and having somewhat rectified the disarray 
:%f apparel which my expedition had occasioned, I entered 
the withdrawing-room, in which my brother still sat by 
Lady Eleanor. I doubt whether he had ever moved, ex¬ 
cept to reach the book which he held in his hand, and 
from which he had been reading to her some selected pas¬ 
sages from Boccaccio. None of the extracts which that 
book contained, indeed, could offend the most modest ear ; 
but through the whole there was a strain of soft voluptuous 
sweetness, somewhat difficult for a young man to read 
safely to a lovely woman. Every one, I believe, * must 
have felt that there are some things, which without having 
aught of positive evil in them, are dangerous from their 
very sweetness. Some pieces of music, for instance — 
some pieces of poetry that unnerve the heart and weaken 
the moral energies of the mind; They are like certain 
perfumes which, though sweet and balmy beyond all words, 
relax and overpower all the corporeal faculties. Such was 
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the book, out of which Frank was reading. All that was 
evil had been carefully left out, but there was softness 
enough remaining to afford passion a bed of flowers. 

Lady Eleanor lifted her head, and my brother ceased 
reading, as I entered; but there seemed to be a new 
change come over them. All was calm. There was 
every now and then a glance of deep affection passed 
between them, which I, who had beheld all that went be¬ 
fore, marked and understood. I saw that their mutual 
hearts had poured themselves forth to each other, and that 
all had been spoken. But it is probable, that had any 
other persons come there suddenly, without previous know¬ 
ledge, they would have seen nothing in the conduct of 
those two to excite a suspicion of what was passing in 
their bosoms. There Was, it is true, in my brother’s as¬ 
pect, a degree of anxiety mingled with melancholy ; but 
that might have been accounted for from a thousand other 
sources; and, though his eye often wandered over vacancy, 
as if it communed with things we could not see, and his 
words occasionally fell somewhat wide of the subject, yet 
the state of the country, and the responsibility of his com¬ 
mand, might easily explain such absence of mind. It was 
only to my ear a certain softening of the tone when he 
spoke to her; only to my sight a peculiar glitter of the 
eye when it rested on her lovely form, that told what was 
the theme of his thoughts, when his mind seemed wander¬ 
ing afar. 

As a matter of course, when first I returned, he asked 
some questions concerning my expedition; and I, in reply, 
simply stated the fact, that I had made a considerable 
ci cuit through the adjacent country, and that I had gained 
no information of the enemy. I gave no particulars, and 
he sought none; and all the news that he could furnish 
forth amounted to the statement "that William Fells bad 
not yet returned, accompanied by some expx-essions of 
wonder at his absence. Little anger, however, or impa¬ 
tience, mingled with his surprise; he was evidently grow¬ 
ing quite contented with his present situation; his mind, 
concentrating all Its energies upon one object, saw and was 
willing to see no other; and I doubted not that he wished 
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William Fells might remain wherever he was till dooms¬ 
day, provided he himself might remain where he was, also. 

To me Lady Eleanor was all that was kind and atten¬ 
tive ; and there was a degree of timid softness in her 
manner, as if she feared me, and yet would fain have won 
my regard, which interested me in despite of myself. I 
felt as if I had injured her, by believing that she was the 
person to whom the unseen speakers had referred; and I 
was again obliged to acknowledge to myself, that I had no 
just cause to suppose her the original of the very unfavour¬ 
able portrait they had drawn. That she had acquired a 
sudden and extraordinary influence over my brother, was 
all that I coul$ lay to her charge; but that she herself 
shared the passion she inspired, and brought along with 
her beauty, and talent, and fortune, and rank, at least in 
equal proportion to the endowments which Frank pos¬ 
sessed, I could not doubt. If, therefore, the event of 
their love was unhappy, she was to be pitied more than 
blamed ; and I reasoned myself into believing, that I had 
done her gross wrong in attributing to her a character, 
affixed by two persons I did not know, to some one whose 
name had never been mentioned. My manner and my 
tone, which I am not sure had been at first so polite as 
either her station or her hospitality required, gradually 
softened into more kindly demeanour, under these reason¬ 
ings. In addition to all the powers of pleasing she natu¬ 
rally possessed, she became an object of interest and of 
thought to me. I could not help looking upon her, I 
knew not well why, as one whose destiny was someway to 
be linked to me and mine ; and at the same time, the 
vague conviction of a thousand dangers and obstacles, 
made me set down in my own mind her portion in our 
common lot, as one of unhappiness. I beheld her then, 
with the feelings wherewith we always regard any one 
doomed to suffer. But those sensations were still so un¬ 
defined, as to take no part from the charms of her society; 
and enchanted (though not to the same degree as Frank) 
with her grace, her beauty, and her wit, I yielded myself 
to an evening of enjoyment. 

The hours flew rapidly ; and at supper, which was 
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announced soon after my return, the conversation became 
of that varying kind — sometimes brilliantly gay, some¬ 
times grave almost to sadness ; sometimes interrupted 
totally by those breaks of deep thought that words cannot, 
must not embody — which is perhaps more powerful in 
working upon the heart's feelings, than the brightest of 
man's wit alone. Reserve and unkindness, and I am 
afraid duty too, were forgotten, and all was free kindness 
and ease. I was the first to put a check upon it, by ob¬ 
serving, most ill-advisedly — more as a thought that found 
unconscious voice than a premeditated remark — “ Who 
would have thought. Lady Eleanor, that at this present 
moment we have known each other but fogr and twenty 
hours ? ” 

~ My own heart was free ; and Heaven knows, I meant 
no offence; but even as I spoke the blood mounted up 
over her neck, and cheeks, and brow, and forehead, to the 
very roots of that deep brown hair, that fell in hyacin thine 
masses round her face. 

My brother started, and for a moment turned upon me 
a half-angry glance, as if he thought I meant to break .in 
upon the pleasure of the moment by an implied reproof; 
but the annoyance which I began myself to feel at my 
ill-judged remark, and which showed itself by this time in 
my face, evinced my innocence of all offence ; and he an¬ 
swered, ,c What is the real difference, Harry, between 
four and twenty hours and a life, or even an eternity ? 
Nothing, believe me ! Time is but a name. It is what 
is done in time that is the substance. What are twenty- 
four centuries to the hard rock, more than twenty-four 
hours to man?, or twenty-four minutes to the ephemera ? 
Ay ! even in our own existence, there are periods in which 
space, computed by its true measure of thoughts, feelings, 
and events, mocks the penury of man’s artificial scale, and 
comprises a lifetime in a day. What matters it to me, how 
often the sun rises and sets ? Space his last plunge into 
the depths of space, I have lived more years than ever I 
knew before.** 

’ Such a declaration I felt would bear no comment in his 
present shite of mind, and I kept silence, praying heartily 
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that our messenger might return before the next morning. 
Time wore on, however, and he did not come; and late at 
night we retired once more to our apartments. The doors 
of our dressing-rooms were open as before. On the pre¬ 
vious night I suffered them to remain so, in consideration 
of the heat; but hearing Gabriel Jones once more begin his 
homily on the beauty of our hostess, with somewhat of 
unpleasant minuteness in his comments, I shut the door 
rather impatiently, feeling that I had no right to overhear 
my brother’s Conversation with his servant. What passed, 
therefore, I know not; but it went on long, now rising 
into a higher tone for a moment, now dropping into a low 
murmur. At length I heard Frank exclaim , “ Villain ! is 
such tljj morality ? What meanest thou ? What wouldst 
thott have me do ? Speak out, sir ! No inuendoes.” 

Th<? reply was couched in so low a tone, that even the 
whisper of it scarcely reached me ; but, the moment after, 

I distinctly heard ablow, followed by the.words, “ Scoundrel 
and slave! ” spoken in the voice of my brother, excited to 
a'pitch of vehemence 1 had never known before. “ How 
ddfe you, for your miserable life, dream of so base a sus¬ 
picion ? Away ! get thee gone ! Away, I say !” 

But the valet still lingered ; and I could not but hear his 
low and droning voice, prolonging the conversation for some 
time after. 

At length the door of the other room was shut, and I 
endeavoured to recover that disposition to sleep, which 
those sounds had disturbed; but it was in vain. Before I 
could close my eyes, I heard Frank once more begin to 
move in his dressing-room, and for more than an hour he 
continued to pace up and down with a quick and heavy 
footfall, which evidently betokened the agitation _ of his 
mind. Sleep I could not, though I tried all the many 
ways recommended to the watchful. I counted endless 
numbers, I kept my eyes fixed wide open upon vacancy, I 
strove neve to let my thoughts rest upon any one subject; 
but the moment forgetfulness was sinking down upon me 
—the moment the heavy lid was dropping wearily over my 
eye, my brothers sharp irregular step roused me with a 
start to think of all that he was suffering. At length I 
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could bear it no longer. Notwithstanding his coldness and 
reserve, I loved him deeply and truly. I felt for what I 
believed — what I knew indeed — he experienced ; and 
aware how much the strongest mind in such moments re¬ 
quires consolation and support, I rose, and throwing on 
my morning-gown, I opened the door of the dressing- 
room. 

He was still pacing up and down, habited in his night- 
gear, with his slippers on his feet, and his arms crossed 
upon his chest. The candles had been suffered to 
burn untrimmed, till they cast a dim and ghastly light 
over the room, and his own face, haggard with struggling 
passions, showed a Btrange wild expressi6n in the fpale 
semi-obscurity of the apartment. His ear instantlwcaUght 
the sound of the opening door, and he turned quicSfbpon 
me with an expression of impatience and surprise^which 
might at another time have daunted me. But stftmg in 
fraternal regard, and resolved not to importune him T|r his 
confidence, yet not to be repelled in offering him con Na¬ 
tion and assistance, I advanced towards him, and took^Jjje 
hand he neither yielded nor withdrew. 

“ My dear Frank,” I said, “ I cannot see you so agi¬ 
tated, so different from what you usually are, without feel¬ 
ing for you, and offering you all that is in my power to 
offer. 1 am your younger brother, and perhaps not calcu¬ 
lated to give you advice; but at all events I may yield you 
sympathy if not assistance. 1 do not ask your confidence ; 
I see that you suffer; and I divine why you suffer. That 
is enough, and perhaps more than enough. Let us act as 
brothers ; and at all events allow mo to give you comfort 
if I can do no more.” 

He , heard me to the end as usual—then seemed to 
struggle for a moment between habitual reserve find 
awakened kindness ; and at length, throwing his arms 
round me, as he sometimes had done in our boyhood, he 
exclaimed: “ My dear Harry, you are indeed worthy of 
more confidence than my evil spirit will suffer me to place 
in any one. That villainous, pandering, hypocritical, ' 
fampfer’ he continued, hunting aut with vehemence at 
some remembrance that aepmed to come suddenly over his 
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mind, K That villainous, pandering,hypocritical, fanatic! 
The best service you could do the would be to shoot him 
through the head. He tempts me more than I believed 
Satan could have tempted.” 

"Nay !” said I, Msry weir understanding who was the 
person he meant, though he had given him no name, " to 
shoot him through the head, though no more than a just 
reward, would hardly do : but it will be easy to send him 
back in irons to Masterton House. I as his officer will do 
that, and take the whole blame on myself.” 

“ No, no, no ! ” answered Frank, with melancholy bitter- 
nass : " What, to blab of my weakness ? to fill our stem 
father’s ears with his son’s mad, hopeless, desperate passion ? 
to cant about beauty and comeliness and carnal perfections, 
ancF^m show forth how he would have stayed me from 
goin|pdown to drink of the pool, but lo ! 1 would not ? 
No, • Harry; I have missed the move, and the villain 
m U|r make, some mistake in his game before I can give 
hi fa check.. Sending him back would never do — 'twould 
apt be giving him a rod to smite me. No, Harry, no ! 
jjRtt What would you have me do, Harry ? Speak ! Not 
*to get rid of him: but to get rid of myself; to conquer 
the inner devil, which is the worst of the two.” 

“ If you ask me seriously, Frank,” I answered, " I 
would have you tarry in this house no longer than to¬ 
morrow morning. Wait but till ten o’clock. Between 
daybreak and that hour, there will be full time for William 
Fells to return, if Lord Goring be within twenty miles. 
If he arrive not, conclude that some mischance has hap¬ 
pened, and march forward. Such is your duty as an 
officer, and your absence from this place will be the best 
thing that can befall you in every respect. You will then, 
at all events, learn whether you can conquer 'feelings, 
which, as far as I see, can but bring misery to all.” 

“ But without any intelligence ? ” said Frank — “ Im¬ 
possible, Harry ! Suppose William returns with orders and 
finds us gone ? ” 

“ Leave a sergeant’s guard to bring him on with all 
speed,” replied I. " Lejj us*march towards West Mai¬ 
ling or Wrotham, near which' the cavaliers must necessarily 
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be making head, if, as we heard, they are retiring from 
Dartford." 

“1 will think of it," replied Frank; “ 1 will think of 
it. But yet it would seem a fertile way of having our 
inarch traced, and our progress opposed, to leave an insig¬ 
nificant party in this village, with a full knowledge of our 
route. Yet I will think of it. In some circumstances a 
choice of evils is all that is left. Fare thee well, Harry ; 
thank thee for thy kindness, and believe me, dear brother, 
that Frank is not always as cold as he looks. Even now 
you have been a comfort to me, and so I will hie me to 
my bed and sleep.” r 

To have been so, was a comfort to me alse ; and thcpgh 
I doubted his resolution, and would fain have had him Jf&d 
hispromise to follow my advice, I dared not urge him filter ; 
but retired to my own chamber, and pillowed on thggjweet 
thought of having, soothed my brother’s agitated wpd, I 
soon tasted as sweet a slumber as ever 1 remember tarfepve 
enjoyed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1 slept soundly, and I slept long. It was seven o’clock 
before I woke, and I found that this morning, as well as 
that which preceded it, Frank was up and forth before me. 
Little doubting that his minutes of early diligence would 
be given to Lady Eleanor, I hastened down to the village; 
but to my surprise I met him there. He was in the act, 
however, of sending off a second messenger to Lord Nor¬ 
wich *, with orders to return the next day if at all. I 
ventured to remonstrate as soon as I could speak with him 
alone, pointing out, that in efforts such as that in which 
we were engaged, delay was always worse than rashness. 

It is extraordinary what a change a few brief hours will 

* George lord. Goring bad before this time become Lord Norwich, and 
therefore the names are used indifferently; bis claim to the title of Norwich 
never having been admitted by the Parliament 
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sometimes work in human beings. Those whom we left 
the night before all gay familiarity, and frank, free-hearted 
kindness, will rise—strange moody puppets that we are ! 
—will rise, after a few hours’ sleep, as cold and distant as 
a stranger. I had quitted Frank, with our mutual hearts 
overflowing with fraternal affection, and the iciness of his 
nature so far thawed, that I thought nothing could ever 
freeze it towards me again. But now I met him in the 
morning as chill as ever ; and as soon as I spoke, he cut 
me short, abruptly. 

“ My determination is taken, Harry," he replied. 

T! “ Then I hope, Frank,” I said, with a foolish degree 
of heat at finding myself so unexpectedly repelled, “that 
it hfs been formed on motives connected with the service 
of thefKing.” 

“ That, sir, is my affair,” replied he, reddening; “ l 
am luji|e to command, I believe, and you to obey. At 
leastjjiT'uch, I think, is the import of the commissions we 
rec* ved at Masterton House.” 

I offered no reply ; and the messenger was despatched. 
My brother then proceeded to make some quick and sharp 
inquiries about the regiment, with the brief activity of a 
man who, feeling that he has been—is—and will be — 
negligent of some important duty, strives to satisfy his 
conscience by a few minutes of hasty application. His 
energy, however, soon died away ; and, at the end of half 
an hour, he mounted his horse, and rode back to the man¬ 
sion, without taking any notice that such a beipg as his 
brother was upon the face of the earth. I paused for 
some moments, uncertain whether I would follow him 
thither, or remain at the village with the regiment. But 
mastering my indignation, I at length set out, and arrived 
shortly after himself. 

To particularise the events of that day were useless. 
My brother, feeling that he had not behaved to me with 
the same kindness I had displayed towards him, was of 
course more cold and reserved in manner than ever. 
Knowing himself to be wrong in a great and important 
point, he would fain have believed me wrong in the minor 
one of respect towards my commanding officer: for many 
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a man escapes the unpleasant task of blaming himself, 
when he finds something to blame in those that show him 
his faults. 

With Lady Eleanor, however, he was all joy and ‘glad¬ 
ness ; and by the despatch of the seeond messenger to Lord 
Goring, he seemed to think that he had won another day 
from fate. Finding myself the one too much to their 
happiness, and hopeless of effecting any benefit by staying, 

I proposed and received permission to enlist what men I 
could from the neighbouring villages. Thus I was absent 
during the greater part of the morning; and, with little 
difficulty, added nearly a hundred men to the numbersjpjf 
the regiment. There never was such easy recruiting, Aa* a 
military spirit, which had been encouraged in the country 
by both parties, had spread through all orders; and in 
every village I found a number of men, only requiring a 
leader. Many had served before, and had been disbanded ; 
and all were strong and powerful fellows, zealous* in the 
royal cause, and ready to shed their best blood for the 
■ King’s deliverance. The whole country I found decidedly 
favourable to the monarch; and I could not help regretting 
that more active and better combined measures were not^ 
taken to give effect to the true wishes of the people ; but 
so many reverses had befallen the cavaliers, that the chiefs 
in general were either timid from rebuffs, or rash from 
despair—were either hurrying on before their means were 
prepared, or delaying till they lost opportunity, that magic 
door by which man may reach every thing on earth, if he 
seize the one brief moment that it is open before him. 
I could not but regret—but when I thought of the con¬ 
duct of my own brother, I could not wonder at—the ill suc¬ 
cess of the royal cause ; and thus indeed it was throughout 
that long and fatal struggle, which destroyed a good king 
and desolated a happy country. Each man who served, 
or pretended; to serve the monarch, in fact and truth 
served his own passions, his own interests, and his own 
“prejudices first; and then gave the dregs of his obedience 
to his master. Many loved the King, but the Parliament 
had taught even the cavaliers that he was not to he obeyed ; 
and the lesson was not the less destructively followed. 
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because we affected to abhor it. During the evening, I 
gave my recruits what little drilling could be forced into 
the time ; and endeavoured, as far as possible, to provide 
them with horses and arms ; but, of course, many of them 
were but raw soldiers,* and all of them were scantily ac¬ 
coutred. 

My brother came not near the regiment during the 
whole day ; and all the duties fell upon myself. These 
I performed as well as I could ; and towards sunset rode 
back to the m&nsion-housc, hoping that now, at all events, 
% the last day of our abode in that Circean dwelling was 
iJlosing in. I found both Frank and Lady Eleanor more 
absorbed in each other than ever. Her eyes when I en¬ 
tered were full of tears ; but they were soon wiped away, 
and the evening passed as before. I never beheld her 
look so lovely. It seemed as if all her most potent charms 
had been reserved to shine out upon that last night of our 
stay. There was a continual variation of the colour in her 
cheek, that had in it something strange and striking ; there 
was a degree of soul and feeling in every movement, in* 
every tone, that gave a new grace to her splendid form, a 
new sweetness to her soft thrilling voice; and in her eyes 
there was a deep powerful light, that seemed to spring 
from the very heart, and told of the fire within. 

At about eleven o’clock we rose to retire to our apart¬ 
ments, and she bade us good night in a manner which 
seemed to speak tnat she felt we were going to sleep 
beneath her roof for the last time. I augured well from 
it for Frank’s resolution the next day; and felt full of 
hopes that all might be amended which had gone amiss. 
My brother entered his own chamber ; and both the doors 
between his apartments and mine were closed by his order. 
His rascally valet remained long with him ; and I* believe 
1 was asleep before he went. My slumber was light, 
however; and in the middle of the night I woke up 
without any apparent cause, and could not close my eyes 
again. What it was had roused me, I do not know. 1 
had dreamed I heard a noise, but when I listened all 
was silence, and I addressed myself to sleep again. The . 
attempt, however, was in vain, and rising from my bed. 
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I approached the open window, through which I could 
see the beautiful stars shining in the purple air of a 
bright summer's night. It was all grand and still and 
solemn ; and the eternal depth of space lying far and 
uninterrupted in its transparent darkness, seemed more 
tangible, yet more vast than in the day-time, when that 
profound interminable expanse swarming with stars, is 
veiled from our eyes by the woven canopy of sunbeams, 
that curtain round the world we dwell in. Having gazed 
on the sky till I was wearied with its ftnmensity, my 
eye then fell upon the lawn, and in a moment after | 
saw a figure emerge from the shadow of the trees, with 
the arms seemingly folded on the breast, and with a slow 
and musing step walk forward across the open ground, 
and enter one of the opposite walks. After thinking for 
some time, endeavouring to divine who it could be, I sat 
down by the window to mark whether it would return to the 
house or not. 

The wind was westerly, and a minute or two after I 
thought I heard the distant sound of horses’ feet. I lis¬ 
tened, and was confirmed in the belief. Through the still 
silence of all the world, I clearly distinguished the gal¬ 
loping of several horses, borne to my ear by the breeze, 
and alternately low and loud, as the riders passed by the 
the various little woods, with which the country round 
was clothed. At length the sound seemed lost, as the 
faorses ran down into the valley on the other side of the 
hill which skirted the village to the west. A moment 
after, however, it rose again much louder ; and then, upon 
the luminous verge of the sky, where the lingering rays 
of the last long midsummer day still tarried, as if to 
catch a glance of their successors, I could distinguish’ the 
figure of a single horseman. In an instant two more 
appeared, and then a fourth, as if in pursuit; and on they 
pushed at full speed for the village. 

Towards the top of that hill was stationed our first 
picket; and before the heads of the three last horsemen 
had disappeared, as they descended the slope, there came 
a rplick, sharp flash—another and another; and, a moment 
or^tiro after, the report of distant fire-arms. 
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Hurrying on some clothes, I snatched up my sword, and 
passed through the dressing-rooms to awaken my brother. 

1 called : he did not answer. I approached his bed ; it 
was vacant; but this — as it had been his custom some¬ 
times, at Masterton Hojise, to rise and walk forth on fine 
summer nights—did not surprise me, and the mystery 
of the figure I had seen upon the lawn was explained 
though, at the same time, this watchfulness, night after 
night, showed me painfully the agitated state of Ms mind. 

Without farrier search, I hastened down stairs, and out 
into the avenue. The sentry at the door had heard the 
report, but he had not seen the flash ; and bidding him 
tell the Colonel ,what had occurred, I hurried on to the 
village for farther information. The whole regiment was 
now mustering on die green, and in a very good state, for 
such young soldiers, to repel a night attack. By the 
light of candles, lanterns, and lighted matches, however, I 
beheld, in the midst of the whole, my own servant, William 
Fells, bleeding from a wound on his cheek, but, to all ap¬ 
pearance, not seriously injured. 

His story was soon told. He had not reached Lord 
Goring, he said, notwithstanding all his efforts. On set¬ 
ting out, he had proceeded without stopping, till he was 
within six miles of Maidstone ; and affecting to he terri¬ 
fied with a godly horror at falling into the hands of Goring’s 
crew, he had gained from the people of the country full 
information concerning the Royalists, who had halted by 
this time in force, near Wrotham. Accordingly, having 
quitted the direct road to Maklstone, he turned towards 
the north ; and, as his horse was weary, determined not 
to hurry, although his slow pace might make him a bor¬ 
rower of the night. Before he had proceeded far, he 
heard the sound of horsemen following; and, turning 
round, saw a considerable party approaching at full speed. 
As their horses seemed fresh, and his was nearly worn out, 
he deemed it best to affect unconcern, and let the horsemen 
pass him if they would. 

When they came up, although he was perfectly prepared 
to be questioned as to his journey, he was very much sur¬ 
prised to find himself suddenly seized, his arms pinioned. 
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and his horse’s bridle turned back the way he had come. 
He did every thing he could, the fellow said> to deceive the 
enemy. He enacted Gabriel Jones’ to a hair ; he talked 
about Egyptians and Amalekites, and the land of Canaan, 
and the oppressors of Israel; and eyen ended by singing a 
psalm. 

But all would not do. His captors told him they knew 
him well, and every thing concerning him; and one of 
them admonished him sharply not to mock God’s saint®; 
and calling him a son of Belial, accompanied his warning 
with a severe blow from the pommel of his sword. 

Into whose hands he had fallen he knew not; but he 
was carried to a village about ten miles from Penford- 
bourne, and there he was secured in the upper room of a 
house, where his soul was tormented night and day with 
the godly exercises of the devout inhabitants. He was 
prevented from moving hand or foot by a rope which, first 
twisted and tied round his wrists, was then bound fast 
about his ankles, at which point the ends were secured. 
In the morning following the day of his arrest, he had 
bread and water given him; but the only information he 
could gain from the person who brought it was, that he was 
sure either to be hanged or sent to the Colonies. This 
prospect gave poor William the energy of despair; and 
with his teeth he absolutely gnawed through the rope that 
bound him, ere the second day was completely over. He 
next, with the very same cord, once more united, let him¬ 
self out of the window into the stable-yard, while all the 
house were howling their midnight devotions in the lower 
room. He had still a good way to drop down, he said, and 
sprained Ills leg in doing so; but this slight injury did not 
prevent him from proceeding to the stable, nor from taking 
the strpngest, and freshest horse he could find, and setting 
off with all speed. 

The sound of the animal’s feet was the first announce¬ 
ment that the fanatics received of the departure of their 
prisoner; but, in a moment, three of them were on horse- 
baclCijjffter him, and the flight became a race. William, 
hoart^sr, -was as good a judge of horses as ever sat in a 
‘ifpdJei and having had his choice of the stable, his judg- 
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mcnt was put to the fairest test; but in the present instance 
it justified him ■ fully, and he still kept before his pursuers. 
Thus, taking the old castle on the height for his land¬ 
mark, which he could dimly see through the twilight of a 
summer's night, he reached the hill above the village. 
There, however, those who followed, and who seemed to 
know our quarters as well as he did himself, threatened 
loudly to shoot him if he did not stop; and one of them 
fired his carbine, which wounded him in the cheek, as he 
turned his heac^ to measure the distance he was off. The 
shot was returned by the out-lying picket; and finding 
that he had escaped past recovery, the fanatics gave up the 
pursuit and galjpped off. 

On inquiry, I found that he had been asked no ques¬ 
tions, the persons who had taken him seeming perfectly as 
well acquainted with the design of his journey as he was 
himself, and laughing to scorn his attempts to deceive 
them, by assuming the cant of their tribe. 

lie had seen no one that he knew, though he declared 
that he had plainly distinguished the voice of Walter 
Dixon, the companion of our march ; and upon him and 
Gabriel Jones all his suspicions fell, concerning the 
treachery which had evidently been practised. My own 
doubts certainly jumped with his, but, of course, I re¬ 
frained from giving any opinion upon the subject till we 
had farther proof: for why I suspected Walter Dixon, I 
knew not; and yet there was upon my mind a conviction 
of his treason very nearly as strong as if it had been the 
matter of direct evidence. 

The news of the messenger s return had, by this time, 
reached the house, and his story was just finished when 
my brother arrived. Frank heard William Fells repeat 
his tale in silence, made no- comment, ordered the outposts 
to be reinforced, the regiment back to quarters, and merely 
remarking, that we must wait till mid-day for the answer 
to his last despatches, took his way back to the house. 

I followed him instantly, and with the heat of youth 
and impatience, remonstrated vehemently against this new 
delay. It was clear from the information which William 
had obtained, that Lord Goring .was encamped a little to 
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the west of Maidstone ; it was equally clear, that no force 
of any magnitude lay between us and the head quarters of 
the cavaliers. To march forward, then, appeared to me 
to be our bounden duty, without suffering a moment’s 
delay to snatch from us the golden boon of opportunity. 
I urged, I remonstrated, I entreated ; while he walked on 
as calmly as if I had been talking of antique Rome. At 
length 1 lost patience ; I spoke with heat and passion ; 
and gave Frank the advantage of my intemperance. 

“ Sir,” lie replied at length, after he had'heard me with 
a degree of irritating silence, which provoked me still 
more ; “ Sir, you are my brother, and therefore I do not 
punish you as your insolence deserves ; bqjt as your com¬ 
manding officer, I order you to be silent.” 

tc Well, Frank, well,” replied I, “ my patience may 
last till twelve- o’clock ; but if we do not march at that 
hour, I may be tempted to do what both you and I may 
regret.” 

He made no reply, but entered the house ; and I could 
see by the light which stood in the hall that he was as pale 
as death. Day was now beginning to break, and hurrying 
back to the village, 1 took care that William Fells should 
have repose and good attendance, and after that busied 
myself, till the usual hour of breakfast returned, in all the 
little details which every man may find in plenty to occupy 
spare minutes. I then went back once more to the 
mansion-house, where 1 found my brother alone in the 
eating-hall, gazing thoughtfully from the window. Shortly 
after 1 had entered, a servant announced that Lady 
Eleanor, finding herself somewhat indisposed, had not yet 
risen ; but begged that her guests would not wait for mer, 
but would excuse her absence from their morning meal. 

Frank coloured, and then turned pale; and sitting down 
to table, the breakfast passed in almost total silence. 
Lady Eleanor appeared as we were about to rise ; and it 
was evident that she had been weeping long and bitterly, 
though many an after effort had been used to efface the 
traces of that sad employment. We were all under con¬ 
siderable embarrassment, and the only question asked was, 
when Lady Eleanor’s sweet voice demanded — hesitating 
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as it struggled with tears — when the march of the regi¬ 
ment was to take place, as she feared, by the movements 
she had heard, that it was ordered early. 

My brother replied, that it certainly would not proceed 
till after mid-day. It jvanted but a few brief hours to that 
time ; but even the certainty of those short hours seemed 
a relief to our too captivating entertainer; and as soon as 
I could do so politely, I left them to themselves, and after 
wandering some time through the park, went back to the 
village, and Wasted away there the time till noon. 

During thele moments of meditation, I blamed myself 
somewhat severely for my conduct to Frank in the morn¬ 
ing ; and though determined, if he still lingered with 
Lady Eleanor, to take a decided part myself, and join 
Lord Goring, I at the same time resolved to s'peak to him 
coolly and respectfully, and as far as possible conceal my 
conviction of the weakness which actuated his delay. 

I now suffered noon and half an hour more to go by, 
in hopes of the messenger’s* return ; but at the end of that 
time 1 turned my steps back to the house. Its beautiful 
"mistress was sitting beneath one of the large trees on the 
lawn, playing idly, hut gracefully, with some of the green 
branches that drooped within her reach; while Frank, 
stretched on _ die grass at her feet, raised his eyes to hers 
as they conversed, and seemed drawing life and spirit from 
"those bright orbs alone. Doffing my hat to tly; lady as I 
Approached, I reported to my brother, in as few words as 
possible, that the expected messenger had not come. 

Well, then, we must wait till he does,” was all the 
reply he thought fit to make. 

“ I am sorry that you think so. Colonel Masterton,” I 
aftswefed, “ for you cannot but be aware that every mo¬ 
ment lost in the present state of the King’s affairs, is -peril¬ 
ous jn the extreme; that Lord Goring himself enjoined all 
.speed upon our march, and that he is ewen now probably 
struggling in vain with a superior enemy, because the 
reinforcements which ought to arrive - . ■ * ■ - *’ 

“ Sir, do you dare to dispute my commands ? ” cried 
my brother, starting suddenly upon his feet, with his face 
glowing like fire. “ By Heaven, if you presume to show 
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any more of this insubordinate spirit, I will chastise you 
as 1 would the lowest trooper in the regiment.” 

There was a vehemence in his gesture, a fury in his 
eyes, a loudness in his tone, that seemed scarcely sane. 
His whole nature appeared changed, and I almost feared 
his passion would have carried him to the extreme of 
striking me. It luckily happened, however, that his in¬ 
temperance was remarked by one to whom he appeared to 
have transferred that command which he once had pos¬ 
sessed over himself. .. 

“ Frank 1 Frank ! for God’s sake cease,” cried Lady 
Eleanor, forgetting all reserve in her alarm, and laying 
her hand upon his arm. “ If you love mp, use not such 
language towards your brother. — Nay, Colonel Master- 
ton, do I plead in vain ? ” she added, seeing him about to 
speak again. 

“ Not so, dear lady,” he replied ; “ I -was but about to 
give an order to the captain of the third troop. — Captain 
Masterton,” he proceeded sternly, “ you will be so good, 
as with all diligence to reconnoitre the country between 
this place and Wrotham, and particularly between Pitton 
and Mailing. Gain what intelligence you can ; and when 
you have done so, report your return with all speed. Let 
me not be disobeyed.” 

My determination was now taken ; and farther discus¬ 
sion seemed to be perfectly vain. The commands which 
I had received, it was clear, were given by my bfother 
only as a means of employing me elsewhere, and of cover¬ 
ing the real motives of fresh delay — delay which might 
bring upon his character, as a gentleman and a soldier, 
reproaches which no after conduct would ever wipe out. 
I could have wept for his weakness, for his infatuation, 
for hrs loss of honour; but I felt that I had a superior 
duty to perform ; and I resolved to execute it. I accord- 
ingly retired in silence, and ordering out my troop, pro¬ 
ceeded directly towards Wrotham, near which place 
William Fells had ascertained that Lord Goring was quar¬ 
tered. It was farther, however, than I thought to find it, 
and about four o’clock, we reached a hill from which we 
could see a considerable way over the country beyond. 
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A grove of large trees at about two miles’ distance, 
covered a considerable space of ground upon the direct 
road, and shut out the village towards which we were 
wending. Before us, crowning the hill, was a small farm¬ 
house with its innumerable sheds and court-yards, its 
ploughshares lying in summer itUeness about the doors, 
and the patriarchal cock strutting and scratching on the 
customary dunghill. Notwithstanding the rural dirt, 
which is in fact no dirt, there was an air of great comfort 
and neatness^and repose about the place ; and, pausing to 
refresh our horses, I purchased a cask of beer for the men, 
and sat and contemplated the calm rich valleys before me, 
looking as qujet and as peaceful as if they had never been 
trod by the iron step of war. The good man of the house 
told me that Lord Goring had held his head-quarters near 
Wrotham for two days; and it was supposed, would 
march for Maidstone early the next morning but he 
could give me no account of his numbers, although he 
said that the cavaliers mustered pretty strong, and neither 
Fairfax nor Skippon had made any fresh movements against 
them. 

I listened to his words rather idly ; and remained sit¬ 
ting calmly on the shafts of one of the carts, letting my 
eye stray into this valley and that dell, as they lay in sun¬ 
shiny mistiness beneath my glance, and fancying a thousand 
little quiet, tranquil, sequestered nooks, in the shelter of 
their bosoms, where the harsh and eager world was only 
known by hearsay. As I continued to gaze upon the 
prospect, the sun-beams were suddenly reflected from one 
particular point, by some bright substance; and gradually 
a number of brilliant lines were seen proceeding in regular 
array, along what appeared to be a narrow lane. That 
they were not cuirasses was evident, from the size; and, 
concluding them to be the pike-heads of some regiment of 
infantry marching down to join the royal forces, I sat 
calmly waiting till the horses were rested. Before long, 
I lost sight of the gleam as the pikemen wound onwards ; 
and the prospect resumed its sleepy tranquillity. A minute 
or two after, however, I heard the report of a cannon, and 
then another, succeeded by a sharp but desultory discharge 
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of fire-arms, which left no doubt that an engagement of 
some kind was taking place beyond the grove of trees 
which obstructed my sight. 

In that direction lay Wrotliam and the forces of Lord 
Norwich ; and I could not doubt tltat whether the troops 
I had just seen were friends or enemies, an attack had 
been made upon his quarters. Such a moment was not to 
be lost; and, with a beating heart, full of eagerness min¬ 
gled with agitation, 1 called the troopers to mount, and 
galloped down as fast as my horse would carijy me towards 
the right hand side of the grove. 1 do not think we were 
five minutes in reaching the turn of the wood, which was 
encircled by the high wall of some gentleipan’s park, of 
which it formed a part. My troop, 1 cannot but own, was 
in some disarray by this time, from the rapidity of our 
advance ; and I paused for a moment to put the men in 
order, Mfailc the mingled sound of musketry, and human 
voices, and charging cavalry, came loud and close upon the 
ear; and two or three masterless horses passed us with wild 
speed. 

I then drew my men out, from behind the wall ; and in 
a moment, the strange anil fearful sight of a field of battle 
was all before my eyes. The whole for a moment ap¬ 
peared smoke and confusion. Handfuls of horse were 
scattered disjointed over a wide piece of common ground; 
and a number of men on foot were evidently flying over 
the hill. In the mean while the roar of artillery came 
from a small battery planted on the slope in front.of some 
cottages, whose white faces I could scarcely see for the 
smoke ; and near the same spot appeared a group of horse¬ 
men, one of whom had his hand extended towards the 
centre of the field, where the most serious struggle of the 
day was going on. At that point a large dark body of 
pikemen were seen advancing with a steady unshaken front 
towards the artillery I have mentioned, notwithstanding 
the repeated charges of a gallant regiment of cavalry, which 
twice within my sight hurled .itself upon the pikes, and 
was driven back with the loss of some of its numbers, 
who were instantly trodden under foot by the still ad¬ 
vancing infantry. 
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I saw at once by their brighter dresses and fluttering 
scarfs, that the cavalry in that part of the field belonged 
to the royal forces. They evidently made no impression 
on the parliamentary Jinfantry ; and, though inexperienced 
enough in the art of war, I felt sure that the only chance 
of breaking that long deep line of pikes, would be gained 
by a charge upon their flank, which the position of my 
troop just commanded. We were about three hundred 
yards from them. We mustered but ninety-seven men ; 
but the sigbfe of the energetic strife before us — the 
animating outcry of the fight — and the impatience which 
had gathered in our bosoms under a long and irritating 
delay, were all in our favour. At the very moment that I 
saw the royalist cavalry once more rallying for the charge, 
I too gave the word to my men ; and, dashing down upon 
the enemy’s flank, in a compact mass, shoutirig.loudly, 
“ God and the King !” we were in an instant —- almost 
before 1 knew it — in the very heart of the Parliament's 
infantry. We had cut our way through, literally like a 
cannon shot. The third and fourth rank of pikemen were 
all in disorder ; the second rank turned upon the enemies 
whom they found so unexpectedly in their rear ; the first 
gave way before the renewed charge of the cavaliers in 
front; and, as the spell of their previous success had been 
their union and firm order, the moment their ranks were 
broken they began to fly. Fear, the most infectious of 
all diseases, spread amongst them, and they dispersed in 
every direction long before the chances of the day had 
really gone against them. 

This I beheld after I rose, for one grim fellow bad 
stopped me in career, as I was urging on my horse still 
farther into their ranks, by burying his pike in my poor 
charger’s poitral. I struck at him as 1 fell, but could 
not reach him ; and he was just preparing the same fate 
for me which had befallen poor Sorel, when the front 
line was broken by the cavaliers, and he was shot dead 
by a pistol ball. Unable to follow the pursuit, I stood 
and gazed around me, in hopes of seeing some unappro¬ 
priated horse which might put me again at the head of 
my men, who had passed on some way before me. 
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The Royalists were now rallying all around, and it ap¬ 
peared to me that I could now distinguish on the field 
several more regiments than I had seen at first. The 
group of officers on the hill were also, by this time, ad¬ 
vancing along the field ; and one of them, a middle-aged 
hale-looking man, with quick, keen eyes, and a firm deter¬ 
mined mouth, rode up to me with the somewhat mixed 
exclamation of— 

“ Who the devil are you, sir ? that come in here to 
win a battle you have nothing to do with f Cods fish'! 
the person that made that charge on the flank of the rebels, 
ought scarcely to be unknown to me. Who the devil are 
you, sir ; for I have forgot your phiz ?” 

“ My name is Masterton, sir,” 1 replied ; “ I came up 
to the field by accident at a fortunate moment.” 

“ And of that fortunate moment you made a skilful 
and gallant use,” replied the officer, more seriously. 
c< Let me tell you, sir, that they are happy men to whom 
such accidents happen. But how is it. Colonel Masterton ? 
I expected to see an older man and more soldiers !” 

“ You mistake me for my brother, sir, I perceive,” 
was my reply. “ l am but Colonel Masterton’s younger 
brother, to whom, if, as I suspect, you be Lord Norwich, 
you sent a commission as captain of a troop of horse.” 

“ Oons ! man, and where is your brother then ?” de¬ 
manded the General. “ Where is his regiment ? Why 
is he not here at the hour of need? But we must 
speak of all this hereafter. There, mount that horse, my 
young gallant! Gather your troop together, and follow 
that road to the right j keep the pikemen who have fled 
that way, from forming again on our flank. But go no 
farther, than the mill,” he added, hallooing after me. 
“ Go no farther than the mill, then come back to Wrothgm 
and report youreelf.” 

He then turned to give other orders for the pursuit ; 
and obeying his commands, I followed the road to the 
right.* About a hundred yards from the common, I found 
a considerable body of the enemy already beginning to 
rally ; but they had just been defeated — we had just 
been victorious ; and dashing at once in amongst them, we 
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again dispersed them over the hedges and through the fields, 
cutting down a number, who were either bold enough to 
resist or too slow to escape. We saw many, too, of the- 
unhappy wretches flying here and there, several of them 
desperately wounded, *and some of them with scarcely suf¬ 
ficient strength to totter on. My troopers, whose fresh 
taste of blood had done but little service to their humanity, 
would fain have terminated the sufferings of those poor 
fugitives in the most summary manner j but with some 
trouble, I compelled then to refrain ; and after pursuing 
our way to the mill, uninterrupted, we returned by the 
same road, and sought the little village, near which 1 had 
seen the artillery of the royal force. 

Not knowing where to quarter my men, I drew them 
up by the side of the green, and went on foot to seek Lord 
Goring. A crowd of officers and soldiers near one par¬ 
ticular cottage directed me to him, and entering*ht once 
the little room in which he was, I found him sitting with 
two or three other gentlemen — all just as they left the 
field — at an oaken table, on which was a large piece of 
roast meat and a salad. A number of people'stood about 
him receiving orders ; and his dinner was continually in¬ 
terrupted by the necessity of laying down his knife to 
sign various papers, or point out various movements, on a 
map that lay beside him. 

Several of these affairs were thus transacted before his 
eye fell upon me ; but when it did so he exclaimed, 
“ Well, Master Harry Masterton, I owe you more thanks 
than I had time to pay you this ftorning, for your good 
help in the hour of need; and I now call these gentlemen 
to witness how high 1 hold your conduct; for under God 
— and I am no fanatic to say to Him belongs .the first 
word of thanks —” and he reverendly touched his hat. 
“ But as I was saying, under God, the success of to-day's 
skirmish is mainly attributable to you. Remark, the forces 
I expected not having joined me, I had but fifteen hundred 
men on the field, and had my position here been forced, I 
should have lost my communication with Hales and the 
rest; and probably we might never have been able to have 
effected our junction. This gives greater importance to 
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this affair than the mere business of the skirmish itself, 
which, as I said before, was as successful as it has been, 
only, I believe, through your fortunately coming up on the 
enemy's flank, seeing the precise moment when a charge 
could be effective, and executing gallantly what was judi¬ 
ciously devised. Gentlemen cavaliers, who have served 
the King so often, do not think I imply blame to you by 
my praise of this young soldier. I do not believe there 
is one of you but would have done the same, had you 
been placed as he was ; and as you were plated, you acted 
as well as men could act ; and you, sir, think it sufficient 
honour that I say you have behaved as well # as the oldest, 
and best servants of his Majesty could have done, had they 
been placed in your situation.” 

It may be easily supposed what I felt at such a public 
address from the commander-in-chief, and iny pleasure 
would liave been unmixed and overflowing, had I not 
feared that he would every moment ask me in the same 
public way the cause of my brother's absence. But some¬ 
thing in my manner, 1 know not what, had shown to his 
keen eye that all was not quite right in those respects ; and 
with a delicacy of feeling which I could not have expected 
from his general reputation, his habits, or the circumstances 
of the moment, he refrained from questioning me farther 
till he could xlo so in private. 

J stood for some time, however, in momentary ex¬ 
pectation of having some inquiry put to me, for which. 
Heaven knows, I had ^o answer ready ; and I contrived in 
a very few minutes to torture myself with imaginary inter¬ 
rogations and replies, far more painfully than if what is 
emphatically called the question had been really applied to 
me. Lord Norwich, however, seemed to have forgotten 
all about my brother, but at length, calling me nearer,to 
him, he demanded what I had done with my troopers ; 
and bring informed that I had left them drawn up without 
till I had waited upon him, he directed me to speak with 
th« quarter-master of his own regiment, concerning the 
disposal of them for the night. He then added, in a low 
tone, “ lteturn in an hour, young gentleman ; you will 
then find me alone, and I would have some more convers¬ 
ation with you.” 
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Glad to escape, I proceeded to find out the officer to 
whom he referred me$ and having made all the necessary 
arrangements, inspected the troop, and ascertained the 
amouut of our loss in killed and wounded, which was com¬ 
paratively small, I superintended the bringing in of ■ two 
of our injured companions who had remained upon the 
field, and then turned towards the village again. 

1 had mingled in the fray ; I had aided in the blood¬ 
shed ; with all my small power, I had edged the sword 
of the destroying angel ; and during the whole, I had felt 
very little after the first moment, hut the eagerness with 
which a hoy pursues a butterfly or a bird ; yet as I again 
passed over the field, and had in one place to pick my way 
between five or six naked corpses, which some fiends of 
women had already stripped and left glaring with their 
gashes in the evening sunset, I own a chill feeling of 
horror came over me, and I could not but comment sadly 
on the bloody work in which 1 had been so ardently en¬ 
gaged. 

Was it glory ? I asked myself, to make such things as 
that ? Was he the most honourable who could devise the 
quickest means of changing the godlike human form, with 
all the mighty beauty of life and energy, to the cold, mean¬ 
ingless, leaden things, that lay cumbering the bloody 
earth, over which they had lately moved in hope and ex¬ 
pectation ? But, alas ! glory and honour, and all the 
wishes, desires, and pleasures, which man dignifies with 
fine or tuneful names, will but few of them bear the micro¬ 
scope. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The hour was just expired when I again turned to Lord 
Goring’s quarters, which in fact consisted of a mere cot¬ 
tage. He was not yet alone, but his present occupation 
seemed only the discussion of a bottle of strong waters, 
with a gentleman who sat near him ; and who, the 
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moment after, rose and left the chamber, while the General 
with his own hand restored the spirits to a nook in a 
corner cupboard, from which the bottle had been withdrawn. 

“ Sit, young gentleman,” he said, as soon as we were 
alonfe, “ sit and let me hear why," instead of sending a 
single troop, your brother did not bring down the whole 
regiment he had commission to raise. I would not speak 
with you publicly on a matter where I may have to speak 
harshly/’ 

“ My brother, my lord, ” I replied, ‘‘ waited your 
lordship’s orders. Two messengers have been sent you 
from Penford-bourne.” 

“ None have reached me, sir,” he answered, hastily; 
“ None have reached me. Orders ! — oons 1 Sir, lxad he 
not orders to join me with all speed ? ” 

“ Till this morning, my lord,” I said in reply, “ he 
did not know the position of your lordship’s forces.” 

“ Then why did he not come when he did know it ? ” 
demanded Lord Norwich, vehemently. “ Sir, there is 
something more in this. I have heard of a regiment being 
quartered for three days or more at Penford-bourne, while 
the commanding officer revelled at the house of a certain 
fair widow — or wife — or something — ha, sir ! Is your 
brother a coward ? ” 

“ My family, in general, does not produce such things,” 
I replied, reddening ; and he instantly added : — 

“ No, no, I do not suppose it does. But what am 1 to 
think, young gentleman ? Here, your brother with orders 
to make all speed and join me without delay, halts for 
three days within fifteen or sixteen miles of my head 
quarters, leaves me to be attacked — ay and nearly de¬ 
feated by the rebels, and sends me but the succour of an 
hundred men. Sir, the very fact of his sending you _was 
either an insult to himself or to me. If you could come, 
he could come.” 

“ Nay, sir,” I answered, “ my brother did not contem¬ 
plate my joining you. He sent me out to reconnoitre, 
and hearing the firing, I came down to be of what poor 
service I could.” 

te What, then, I have not to thank him even for your 
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presence ?” cried the General. “ ’T is well ! ’t is mighty 
well! Reconnoitre, sir ! In three days' time he should 
have been as fully acquainted with the whole country 
round him, as I am with the surface of that table. Re¬ 
connoitre ! Did he always send out a whole troop to re¬ 
connoitre for three days, before he moved the regiment 
fifteen miles. Sir, what is the meaning of all this ? I 
charge you on your honour, tell me why your brother has 
delayed his march ? ” 

“ I can but state his motives, my lord, as they were 
stated to me,” I answered. 

“ Pshaw !” he cried, interrupting me : <f Is your bro¬ 
ther tampering % with the rebels ? Is he waiting to see 
which party will be victorious ? Is he afraid, or dis¬ 
affected, stupid, or idle ? In any case, sir, he is unworthy 
and unfit to hold the command he does ; and by virtue of 
the authority reposed in my hands by his Majesty, I am 
determined to supersede him.” 

“ Nay, my lord, nay,” l exclaimed, seeing the imputa¬ 
tion likely to fall upon Frank, worse than even the truth 
could have made it. “ For God's sake, do not on the 
same day you honour me by your thanks for a good ser¬ 
vice, do a thing that must blast the character of my 
brother for ever.” 

“ Each line of conduct, sir, must have its reward,” 
replied Lord Norwich, sternly. “ You have acted well, 
with skill, coolness, and courage, such as we seldom see in 
a man’s first field ; and I have thanked, and would reward 
you, were there any means of doing so. But your brother 
has neglected his duty, if not betrayed his trust, and he 
too must have his reward.” 

“ Then, my lord,” I interposed, somewhat too boldly, 
perhaps, “ let both our rewards be in words. You thank 
me, and I am more than sufficiently paid. Reprimand 
my brother if you please, and he will be more than suffi¬ 
ciently punished." 

“ More than sufficiently, sir!” exclaimed Lord Nor¬ 
wich, striding up and down the room ; “ I tell you, sir, 
that in times like these, when activity and zeal are every 
thing, if I were to have your brother out, and shoot him 
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on the green, he would not be more than sufficiently 
punished.” 

“ Indeed, my lord,” I ventured to reply, “ Frank is 
more to be pitied than blamed in the present case. He 
has been, I believe, deceived by 'false information, and 
certainly is entangled in a way that he finds it difficult to 
break through-” 

“ Where, sir ? IIow ? ” demanded the General, whose 
whole mind was full of military matters alone. “ How 
is he entangled ? Show me what enemy opposes his 
march. Sir, there is not a corps between him and me, as 
you yourself well know. What enemy entangles him, 
sir ? say ! ” 

“ No enemy, my lord, but pretended friends,” I 
replied, “ who, working on his mind by means of his 
affections, do not give his judgment fair play. Indeed, 
my lord, I would answer for it, that if he could but be 
got away from the place where he is now, he would prove 
one of the best officers under your command.” 

The moment I had spoken, I regretted what I had 
said, fearful that my words might draw on inquiries which 
I could neither answer with honour, nor refuse to answer 
without suspicion ; but as very frequently happens, my 
reply, in its very incautiousness, produced a better effect 
than more studied sentences might perhaps have done. 

“ Ay ! ay ! ’* exclaimed the General, with a grim smile, 
as if a new light had suddenly broken in upon him. 
“ Ay! ay! I understand you now. A woman is it ? 
Damn them all! they have ruined more soldiers than 
enough. Women and wine, sir ! women and wine ! they 
have done more to defeat King Charles’s armies than all 
the Fairfaxes, or Skippons, or Cromwells, that ever were 
born. Women and wine, sir! women and wine !” t and 
at those ominous words, he shook his head with a melan¬ 
choly frown. 

I would willingly have explained to Lord Norwich, that 
the feelings which detained my brother from his duty, 
though equally blameable in their effects, were not of the 
coarse nature which he seemed to suppose ; but, without 
giving a moment’s attention, ' lie cut sharp across me. 
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returning, as was his custom apparently, to his own par¬ 
ticular train of ideas. 

“Nevertheless,” continued he, “the King’s service, sir, 
must not be neglected for any such toys ; and the breach 
of duty in your brother is not the less culpable, whatever 
may be its cause. However, sir, a sort of fellow-feeling 
for your brother’s situation makes me give him one chance, 
as well as the pleasure of showing how much I esteem 
your conduct this day. My intention is, sir, to supersede 
your brother, and name you to the command.” 

I started at 'this sudden announcement, and was about 
to remonstrate, hut he stopped me, exclaiming in a sharp 
voice, “ Do nothin terrupt me, sir, I have let you talk too 
much already. You shall put your new commission in 
your pocket ; and, as you seem to think Colonel Mas- 
terton may behave better if removed from his present 
quarters, you shall use every means of persuasion you 
think fit, to make him march the regiment instantly. If 
he comply, you may burn the supersedure; but if he neglect 
or refuse, you have my orders to take the command in¬ 
stantly, and lead your troopers to meet me at Maidstone, 
Let me see ! Hales joins to-morrow morning at four: we 
march at nine. As you have a long route before you, I 
give you till the day after to-morrow at eight in the 
morning, to be at the little green in front of the Bush ale¬ 
house out of Maidstone gates. There halt and wait for 
orders. If you do not receive them in an hour, gain what 
information you can, and make all speed to join me 
wherever I may be. But mark me ! Do not let your 
fellows drink, for we shall have sharp work before that 
day be over, I doubt. Fairfax is pursuing me with all 
speed ; but with your regiment, and the other reinforce¬ 
ments, I doubt not we may stand against him by that time. 
Now.) sir, good night ! Be ready to set out at four to¬ 
morrow morning, before which hour you shall have the 
papers I mentioned.” 

His tone implied that no reply must be made: and I 
accordingly bowed and left the room in silence. At the 
door of the cottage I met a crowd of young cavaliers by 
whom 1 was instantly surrounded, and with many a greeting 
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and welcome, and various expressions of thanks for my 
assistance that day, I was dragged away, not unwillingly, 
to supper. Since an early hour of the morning I had 
tasted nothing, and therefore did ample justice to the viands 
set before me ; but 1 soon found that many a midnight 
bowl was likely to follow the more solid affair of eating, 
and my whole object became to escape from the carousal 
that was about to commence. We were twenty persons in 
a little low-roofed room, whose dingy rafters bespoke cen¬ 
turies of smoke and uncleanness ; and the smell of various 
liquors, from rum to aqua vitae, as well as the roar of 
various voices shouting toasts, singing songs, and swearing 
oaths, was perfectly overpowering. , 

After drinking several toasts, amongst which only I 
remember “ Hellfire for Fairfax, and damnation to Oliver’s 
nose,” I was allowed to make my exit, on the plea of 
having ridden far before the skirmish, as well as fought 
hard in it; and finding my way to the barn in which my 
men were quartered, I lay down in the loft and fell sound 
asleep. The next morning, by the grey of the dawn. Sir 
George Warrel’s trumpets, as he brought up his large rein¬ 
forcements, wakened me from my slumber; and in a few 
minutes my troop were on horseback and ready to set out. 
About a quarter of an hour after, an officer delivered to me 
a sealed packet from Lord Goring, addressed, “ To the 
hands of the Honourable Master Harry Masterton,” and 
containing in writing the directions which had been given 
me the night before signed by the earl. The moment I 
received it, I put the troop in motion, and once more 
returned towards Penford-bourne. 

The situation in which I was placed was as painful as 
can be well conceived, although it gave me the only chance 
of forcing Frank to do his duty and redeem his honour, 
by breaking through the snares with which he was en¬ 
thralled, and by now acting vigorously in the service of 
the King. The method, however, in which I was to pro¬ 
ceed was the question. I knew my own impatience of 
disposition on the one hand, and his inclination to arbitrary 
measures on the other, too well to doubt that the very fact 
of my having joined Lord Goring and been absent the 
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•whole day, would be a cause of quarrel between us, which 
might heat and irritate us both, before we came to the 
more important consideration of hurrying our march to 
Maidstone. Nevertheless, I felt pretty sure that, bearing 
to Frank the express oommands of the General-in-chief, I 
should be able to prevail on him to obey them; and I 
resolved to master my own temper as far as possible in the 
discussion, that he might find no excuse for neglecting the 
orders, in the conduct of the person who bore them. At 
the same time, I determined to act as warily towards him 
as the circumstances permitted ; and while I gave him 
Lord Norwich’s commands to proceed to Maidstone, not to 
name even his*upersedure but on the last necessity. 

While these thoughts were passing through my brain, 
and working themselves into resolutions, a horseman sud¬ 
denly crossed the road, along which we were travelling. 
As soon as he saw us, he drew in his bridle, and paused 
for a moment to look at the troop as it approached. He 
seemed to hesitate whether he should go on or turn ; but the 
moment after he rode up to me, saying, “ I give you good 
morrow. Captain Masterton," and I recognised the compa¬ 
nion of our march to Penford-bourne, Walter Dixon. 

My resolution was instantly taken, though perhaps it 
was a somewhat rash one, and I replied, “ Good morrow. 
Master Dixon; you are doubtless coming to join us at 
Penford-bourne. We will ride thither together. I am just 
returning from Wrotliam.” 

“ 1 will go part of the way,” replied he, “ but I cannot 
go the whole, for I have business at Ashford, before I join 
you finally. What news from Wrotham ? How does 
Goring get on ? He makes a stand, I find.” 

“Nay, nay, you must ride on with me,” I rejoined. 
“ My brother will be so glad to see you and as I fcpoke, 
I made a sign, as privately as possible, for those who were 
behind to ride up. 

“ I cannot, indeed,” he replied. “ Business of a parti¬ 
cular kind will compel me to leave you about a mile hence; 
but I will ride so far with you, and you shall tell me the 
news.” 

“ Your riding must not stop there, -Master Walter 
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Dixon,’’ I replied, spurring forward my horse, and catching 
him by the collar, “ you must with me to Penford-bourne, 
whatever business you have at Ashford.” 

“ How now, sir !” he exclaimed, attempting to draw his 
sword. “ Who dares lay hands upon me ?” But by this 
time the two headmost men of the file were upon him, and 
resistance was in vain. 

“ What mad suspicion has crossed your brain now, 
sir ?” he demanded angrily. “ Methought you had laid 
aside all those wild caprices at Ainesbury. Do you jest, 
sir ? or are you serious ? Pray of what am I'accused now ?” 

“ I am perfectly serious, Master Dixon,” I replied ; 
“ and as to what you are accused of, you shall hear a part 
in that meadow, where I, intend to halt for half an hour. 
Look well to your prisoner, corporal; and rather shoot 
him than let him escape.” 

So saying, I rode on, and halted the troop for a little 
rest, in one of the fine green fields that skirt along the 
windings of the Stoure. There 1 called William Fells to my 
side, and, while the prisoner was kept at a distance, bade 
him endeavour to remember any thing he had overheard 
Walter Dixon say, while he had been in the hands of the 
fanatics. What he had heard, he replied, consisted alone 
of detached sentences; but of these he repeated to me 
several; and having ordered the prisoner to be brought 
before me, 1 said to him,— f 

“ Master Walter Dixon, my servant, William Fells— 
whom you now see, not for the first time — declares that 
he has overheard from your lips a base plot for betraying 
the trust my brother placed in you, and for detaining him 
at Penford-bourne, till his own honour and the opportunity 
of serving the King were lost together. This may be all 
a mistake, but you will be good enough just to pronounce 
a few sentences in his presence, that he may judge better 
of the voice. Will you have the kindness to repeat after 
vne these words,” and fixing my eyes intently upon his 
countenance, I added one of the scraps with which William 
had furnished me. It was to the following effect: “ So, 
he replied that they were at their wits’ end, for they could 
not detach a sufficient force to keep him in check, while 
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they threw forward three regiments upon Wrotham ,* and 
1 told him in reply, that if they would give me the lands, 

I would undertake to keep him three days longer where he 
was. Hut he said that he could not undertake it—that 
the council must judge: and then J said I would do 
nothing more, for notwithstanding all I had done — pre¬ 
vented him from joining Goring, and given them the 
opportunity of cutting his regiment to pieces — the council 
neither seconded the design, nor seemed inclined to grant 
me the lands.” 

William Fells’ excellent memory had enabled him to 
retain this disjointed speech very perfectly ; and when he 
repeated it tonne, he persisted in declaring that Walter 
Dixon, and none other had spoken it. To my surprise, 
however, my prisoner went over it, without a change of 
countenance that I could discover, although I kept my 
eyes upon him, both with the intention of catching any 
effect it might produce, and of increasing his confusion if 
he were really guilty. He made me reiterate various parts 
more than once, as if he did not remember the whole; 
and when he had done, lie calmly demanded if it was alone 
from some fancied resemblance, reported by a servant, 
between his voice and that of another person, whom the 
servant even had never seen, that I thought fit to stop a 
gentleman on the highway, and accuse a person, who on 
one occasion had guided me clear of an enemy, that would 
have destroyed both me and mine hut for his interference? 

He spoke with something between sneer and reproach 
' in his tone, and certainly there never was a more artful 
; piece of acting than that which he displayed upon the 
occasion ; but, remembering what I had heard myself at 
the hill, I replied, that it was not on such circumstances 
alone that I accused him ; for that plenty of other "proof 
existed against him, as lie would find hereafter. Resolving 
to try him a little farther, I then ordered the regiment to 
horse, pretending to he surprised at the lateness of the 
hour; and observing aloud to William Fells, that if we 
did not make haste, we should not arrive before the exe¬ 
cution of Gabriel Jones. This I said writh my hack to¬ 
wards the prisoner ; but turning sharply round, the moment 

x 
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it bad passed my bps, I saw him become first deadly pale, 
and then as crimson as my sword knot. So far my suspi¬ 
cious were confirmed ; and I resolved, even if 1 could 
prove nothing against Master Walter Dixon, to keep him, 
at all risks, so securely, that he couhi betray us no farther 
than lie had done. 

The troop now marched forward ; and without accident 
or interruption we arrived at i’enford-bourne. My brother 
was not with the regiment, and the news that he had not 
set his foot in the village that day, evidently showed that 
liis infatuation and indifference had increased, lather than 
diminished during our absence. 

heaving Walter Dixon well guardid, and with strict 
orders to the sentries to allow no one to speak with him, I 
proceeded to the mansion-house; but there also 1 was dis. 
appointed in my search. Frank had ridden out with Lady 
Flea nor ; and I dismounted to wait his return ; but finding 
that I was only irritating myself, as 1 sat alone, with the 
expectation of what was to ensue, and was getting up in 
my own imagination a variety of angry observations for 
my brother, and angry replies for myself, which only pre¬ 
pared my mind to he irascible and petulant ; 1 very soon 
mounted a fresh horse, and rode out to seek the party. J 
met the whole cavalcade not a hundred yards from the 
park gates : Frank evidently in high spirits, and the lady 
all that was gay and lovely. I could not hut perceive that 
my coining overshadowed the brightness of the morning to 
them both. Lady Eleanor drew a deep sigh, but wel¬ 
comed me courteously. My brother’s brow gathered into 
a frown ; and remarking upon my absence from quarters 
the night before, he trusted, he said, that 1 had some good 
cause to assign for not returning. 

1 readied that I had; and would communicate it to him 
at leisure ; and turning my horse’s head, 1 accompanied 
them ou their return. 

Scarcely had we entered the gates, and turned into one 
of the long deep avenues which was skirted on the right 
hand by a mass of broken copsewood, when a man, evi¬ 
dently a gentleman, habited in black, crossed the avenue ; 
and without taking any apparent notice of our party. 
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entered the copse. Lady Eleanor drew in her horse with 
such a sudden recoil, as almost to throw him on ill's 
haunches. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Frank, who had net 
seen the figure. “ Von are ill, Ellen. How deadly pale 
you look. For Heaven’s sake what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing! nothing !” replied she hastily; and seeing 
me about to enter the* copse after the intruder, she added : 
" Do not! do not, for God’s sake! I know who it is.” 

“ W ho what, is ?” demanded my brother. tC I saw op 
one but ourselves.” 

“ Oh, it was hut the forester,” she replied. “ llut he 
came across me so suddenly, he made me start. Let us 
proceed, gentlemen.” 

W e accordingly moved on, Frank satisfied that it was 
the forester who had caused the lady’s sudden start: and 
1 eiju'tlly convinced that it was not. Lady Eleanor, how¬ 
ever, did not recover her composure completely ; and 
though she spoke of various subjects as we rode forward, 
though she strove for cheerfulness, and even for mirth, her 
conversation was broken, her answers wandered from the 
point, and her gaiety was evidently the effort of a heart ill 
at rest, to cover the cause of its disturbance. As we ap¬ 
proached the house, she complained of fatigue, and on 
dismounting retired to her own apartment. 


CHAPTER X. 

Fit ts k, with a step of slow deliberation, proceeded to the 
apartment in which Lady Eleanor usually sat. YVhat was 
in his thoughts 1 know not — whether he felt that he could 
scarcely blame me for a breach of duty, when he himself 
was neglecting his own; or whether his whole mind was 
occupied with her who had just left us, and the idea of his 
military command came across him but as a brief and 
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it had passed my lips, 1 saw him become first deadly pale, 
and then as crimson as my sword knot. So far my suspi¬ 
cions were confirmed; and I resolved, even if 1 could 
prove nothing against Master Walter Dixon, to keep him, 
at all risks, so securely, that he coufci betray us no farther 
than he had done. 

The troop now marched forward ; and without accident 
or interruption we arrived at LVuford-boume. My brother 
was not with the regiment, and the news that he had not 
set his foot in the village that day, evidently showed that 
his infatuation and indifference hud increased, i -ifher than 
diminished during our absence. 

Leaving Walter Dixon well guarded, and with stiict 
orders to the sentries to allow no one to speak with him, I 
proceeded to the mansion-house; but there also 1 was dis. 
appointed in iny search. Frank had ridden out with Lady 
Eleanor ; and I dismounted to wait his return ; hut tinning 
that I was only irritating myself, as 1 sat alone, with the 
expectation of %vhat was to ensue, and was getting up in 
my own imagination a variety of angry observations for 
my brother, and angry replies for myself, which only pre¬ 
pared my mind to be irascible and petulant ; I very soon 
mounted a fresh horse, and rode out to seek the party. 1 
met the whole cavalcade not a hundred yards from the* 
park gates: Frank evidently in high spirits, and the lady 
all that was gay and lovely. 1 could not but perceive that 
my coming overshadowed the brightness of the morning to 
them both. Lady Eleanor drew a deep sigh, hut wel¬ 
comed me courteously. My brother’s brow gathered into 
a frown ; and remarking upon my absence from quarters 
the night, before, he trusted, he said, that I had some good 
cause to assign for not returning. 

1 replied that 1 had ; and would communicate it to him 
at leisure; and turning my horse’s head, I accompanied 
them on their return. 

Scarcely had we entered the gates, and turned into one 
of the long deep avenues wdiich was skirted on the right 
hand by a mass of broken copsewood, when a man, evi¬ 
dently a gentleman, habited in black, crossed the avenue ; 
and without taking any apparent notice of our party. 
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entered the copse. Lady Eleanor drew in her horse with 
such a sudden recoil, as almost to throw him on his 
haunches. 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Frank, who had net. 
seen the figure. “ Vou are ill, Ellen. How deadly pale 
you look. For Heaven's sake what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing! nothing!” replied she hastily ; and seeing 
me about to enter the copse after the intruder, she added : 
“ Do not! do not, for God’s sake! I know who it is.” 

u Who what k is ?” demanded my brother. <c 1 saw n? 
one but ourselves.” 

“ Oh, it was but the forester,” she replied, ‘•'llut he 
came across me so suddenly, he made me start. Let us 
proceed, gentlemen.” 

Wo accordingly moved on, Frank satisfied that it was 
the forester who had caused the lady’s sudden start ; and 
'■ equally convinced that it was not. Lady Eleanor, how¬ 
ever, did not recover her composure completely ; and 
though she spoke of various subjects as we rode forward, 
though she strove for cheerfulness, and even for mirth, her 
conversation was broken, her answers wandered from the 
point, and her gaiety was evidently the effort of a heart ill 
at rest, to cover the cause of its disturbance. As we ap¬ 
proached the house, she complained of fatigue, and on 
dismounting retired to her own apartment. 


CHAPTER X. 

Fn.tNK, with a step of slow deliberation, proceeded to the 
apartment in which Lady Eleanor usually sat. What was 
in his thoughts I know not—whether lie felt that he could 
scarcely blame me for a breach of duty, when he himself 
was neglecting his own ; or whether his whole mind was 
occupied with her who had just left us, and the idea of his 
military command came across him but as a brief and 
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troublesome memory to be banished as soon as possible, I 
cannot tell. However, he sauntered into the room, with 
deep thought written in his eyes, but with listless indiffer¬ 
ence in his walk and manner. He said nothing concern¬ 
ing my prolonged absence ; but, Advancing towards the 
windows, took up a book which Lady Eleanor had been 
. reading, laid it down again, after a brief and casual glance; 
raised her lute from the cushions on which it rested, ran 
'his hand over the strings, drawing forth some discordant 
notes, then replaced it where he found it : and at length 
turning to the window, he gazed out for a moment or two 
in silence. I was silent also, and stood watching his 
movements, with mingled feelings of pain a'nd impatience. 
In a few minutes he turned ; and, as if he felt it absolutely 
necessary to say something, he asked, “ Well, Harry! have 
you reconnoitred the country between this and Wroth am ?” 
speaking in a very different tone from that which he had 
used in the first irritation of my importunate return. 

I have, Frank,” I replied, “ and have to inform you, 
on that head, that there is not the slightest appearance of 
any enemy from this place to the head-quarters of Lord 
Norwich.” At the latter words of my reply he started, 
and turning very red, demanded, — 

“ Then did you visit Lord Goring’s quarters ? Did you 
see Lord Goring, sir? How came you to disobey your 
orders ? I hade you reconnoitre the country, not proceed 
to the army.” 

“ To reconnoitre the country between this and Wrotham, 
were the commands I received,” was my reply : “ in doing 
so, I found Lord Goring attacked in position by the forces 
of the rebels, and of course yielded him that aid and as¬ 
sistance which, as a servant of his Maje*sty, 1 was bound 
to do.” 

“ You have disobeyed my orders, sir ! ” cried he, draw¬ 
ing nearer to me, with a countenance in which anger, and 
agitation, and shame were strangely mingled, — c< you have 
disobeyed my orders ! What did Lord Goring say ? 
"What part had you in the action ? When did it take 
place? What questions did he ask? How was your 
troop ?” ——— 
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How many more interrogatories he would have addressed 
to me, I do not know, had not a servant entered, and pre¬ 
sented a billet, which he said had been left for Colonel 
Masterton by a stranger, who stayed not a moment at the 
door. At first, Frank scarcely noticed either the servant 
or the note that had been given him ; but the lackey, 
seeing that in his agitation he was twisting the paper to 
pieces, ventured to turn back and tell him farther, that the 
stranger had been very particular in directing that it should 
be delivered immediately, and with earn. My brother then 
opened it, and‘ran his eye over the contents — he paused 
— read it again more attentively, muttering to himself — 
“ Well! mighty well! If that may settle it! So ! — 
Now, sir,” he continued, turning once more towards me 
with a cooler, but a still sterner air, “ Now, sir, what said 
Lord Norwich ?” * 

“ He blamed highly our delay at this place,” replied 1: 
“ he said it was unnecessary, inexcusable, and wrong in 
every sense of the word •-” 

'• That he and I will settle when we meet,” interrupted 
Frank; “ doubtless, according to your showing, sir,’my 
conduct might be wrong and inexcusable.” 

“ You do not do me justice, Frank,” 1 answered; “ you 
do not, indeed. 1 gave your own motives to Lord Goring, 
as you had given them to me. I did all 1 could to shield 
your honour ami your character from suspicion, if not 
direct accusation.” 

“Who dared impugn my honour and my character, sir?” 
demanded he, his eyes every moment flashing more 
brightly, and his cheek growing redder and more red; 
“ Who dare suspect me of any tiling dishonourable ?” 

“ Your Commander-in-chief, Frank Masterton!” I 
answered, becoming somewhat heated in my turn :■ “ He 
said that he heard you had been here three days ; that in 
three days you should have known every rood of the country 
round you ; that your orders were precise to join him 
without delay; and that want of zeal and activity in the 
present case was a worse crime than even cowardice. He 
said, moreover, that you had left him to be attacked through 
utter negligence or treachery; ay, and to be defeated also, 

i 3 
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as lie would have been, he owned, had not a part of our 
regiment come up unexpectedly.” 

“ llow was that, sir? Speak! explain!” exclaimed my 
brother. “ Do you mean to say that you — you, and 
your handful of troopers — turned <the battle in favour of 
Lord Goring? The royal cause must be at the dregs, in¬ 
deed,” he added, with one of his bitter sneers, “ if Harry 
Masterton and fifty men could save the cavaliers from 
defeat! ” 

“ A less thing might have done it,” replied J ; and 1 
proceeded to explain to him what had occurred, together 
with the particulars I had gathered during my stay at 
Wrotham, concerning the events which Irad taken place 
previous to iny arrival. I pointed out'to him, that Lord 
Norwich had liut fifteen hundred men at the village, and 
that the parliamentary generals had endeavoured, by 
forcing his position with three regiments, while they kept 
the other body of the Royalists in check with a superior 
force, not only to prevent the junction of the two divi¬ 
sions, but to turn the flank of the one near Rochester, 
and cut them both to pieces in detail. I informed him 
hov.- far this plan had succeeded, when the fortunate 
accident of our arrival, not only at the precise moment, 
but cm the precise spot necessary to success, shook the 
advancing column of infantry, and favoured the last 
charge of the cavaliers. 

As 1 proceeded, the countenance of my brother changed? 
the flame of duty, patriotism, and honour, which had been 
smothered in other feelings, but not extinguished, blazed 
up again in his bosom ; the aspiration for glory and 
distinction, which all feel or have felt, revived ; the 
colour came and went in his cheek, with a fitful ra¬ 
pidity.; almost equal to the flickering of the summer 
lightning on the verge of the evening sky; and as I spoke 
of strife, and conquest, and success, and triumph, he cast 
himself down on the cushions, and hid his face ,in his 
hands, exclaiming, “ And 1 not there ! and I not there ! 
Good God, and 1 not there !” 

“ Frank ! ” said 1, laying my hand upon his arm, with 
a firm, hut kindly pressure, “ there is a way of retrieving 
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all. if you will but embrace it. 1 bear you Lord Goriug’s 
orders to march immediately for Maidstone ; he expects 
you there to meet him by to-morrow morning, at eight 
o’ the clock, as he intends, if possible, to make a stand 
there. A general battle must immediately take place; 
the former was but a skirmish. March with all speed, 
command your regiment in the moment of danger and 
difficulty, and win glory that will render all mistakes 
forgotten at once.” 

The good spirit was awakened, and starting up from 
the couch, my brother declared he would go, if — he 
was resolved to go, but- 

1 feel sure* that 1 could have soon dissolved those ifs 
and Imls, far more easily than Ilamilcar’s son reduced the 
rocks of the Alpine passes. All might have been ex¬ 
plained, all might have been remedied, but at that moment 
Lady Eleanor entered the room, and Frank’s good resolves 
were petrified in a moment. The inferior soul resumed 
its ascendancy; the confidence between us was destroyed ; 
and he felt ashamed, 1 am sure, at having yielded, even as 
much as lie had done, to counsels which would have freed 
him from the mental thraldom that bound him down. 

“I fear I interrupt you, gentlemen,” said Lady Eleanor, 
pausing in her advance; 1 fear I break in upon some 

matter of deep import and her eye glanced from the 
now animated countenance of my brother to mine, striving 
to read whether the feelings that sparkled in each were 
amicable or angry, i was silent; for 1 felt that she not 
only interrupted my discourse, but all my best designs. 

Frank, however, replied with a smile, “ Not in the 
least, dearest lady! not in the least!*’ and as he spoke 
he took her hand, and led her to her scat near the w indow, 
adding, “ Our conversation will soon be over on important 
subjects. Harry, I can and will join Lord Norwich to¬ 
morrow, hut it cannot he by eight o’clock.” 

“ Then you may as tvell not join him at all, Frank,” I 
answered, somewhat impatiently, as 1 saw new delays 
blighting all that I had accomplished. “ Lord Goring's 
orders are, that the regiment be at Maidstone by eight at 
latest, and they must be obeyed.” 

i 4 
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Lady Eleanor passed her hand twice across her eyes; 
and Frank replied, resuming at once the cold, stern tone 
he had been accustomed to use, — 

“ That, sir, is my business. The regiment cannot be 
there by eight — no, nor by nine.” * 

1 was now convinced that all would again be lost, 
without some great effort to change his determination; 
and I made one, which nothing but the painful circum¬ 
stances in which I was placed could justify — which 
nothing else could have induced me to attempt. Not that 
that measure was one of thought and calculation. On 
the contrary, it was one of impulse, the last resource of 
my mind, in despair of seeing a brother act as his duty, 
his honour, and his name required. 

“ Lady Eleanor Fleming,” l said, advancing to the spot 
where that lady sat, with the tears clustered in her beau¬ 
tiful eyes, and scarcely withheld from running over, oven 
by all woman’s habitual command of her own feelings, 
“ Lady Eleanor Fleming, mine is a hard task. I speak 
to my brother, who is as dear to me as ever brother was 
to brother ; — I speak to him as advocate for his own 
honour, for his own duty. — Do not interrupt me, Frank, 
for pity’s sake ; for indeed, I would interest a more per¬ 
suasive voice than mine, to plead the same cause. — Lady, 
I bear him the direct orders of his commander-in-chief, 
to march his regiment a short anti easy distance, by a 
particular hour, in order to share in movements and 
efforts, on which the safety of the King and the realm 
depend, as the last stake which can be played for the 
crown of this country. Speak, lady, if, as I believe, you 
hold him dear; and urge him to the straightforward duty 
that lies before him. Speak, for the love of Heaven ; for 
he is ruining himself, and casting away his honour as a 
soldier l” • 

No language can express the bright but beautiful colour 
that overspread her face, at an appeal which touched, 
perhaps too boldly, on feelings that I was supposed not to 
know ; Jbut it was my last hope of influencing my brother 
by gentle means ; and, as far as engaging her voice also, 
I was successful — unexpectedly successful. 
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“ Colonel Mastcrton,” she said, with her cheeks still 
glowing, “ I know not, I cannot imagine, that my voice 
should have such power as your brother supposes ; but 
yet, as he has spoken boldly, T will not dissemble ; and, 
as your interest and your honour are dear to me — most 
dear — for both their sakes I advise, I pray you, to obey 
the orders you have received.” 

While she spoke, she fixed her eyes full upon him; 
and her words flowed with rapid and energetic eloquence, 
while her cheeks, her neck, her brow, were all crimson, 
with feeling arfd with consciousness ; but the moment she 
ceased, she dropped her eyes to the ground — resumed 
her seat — the* colour faded in her cheek — and instead of 
the eager fire which had but a moment before sparkled in 
her glance, the tears burst forth, and overflowed the long 
dark curtain of her eyes. 

“ Dear lady,” replied Frank, in a soft but determined 
tone, “ it must not, and it cannot be. I will be respon¬ 
sible to Lord Norwich for my own conduct. As for you, 
sir,” he added, turning sternly towards me, “ you have 
taken this day an unwarrantable liberty with me and with 
this lady ; and though, like many other offences, I resent 
it not, because T am your brother; as your commanding 
officer, 1 will not have my commands disputed, or my will 
cavilled at. Go, sir, to the regiment. See that all be 
prepared to march at nine to-morrow. — Answer me not, 
sir ! for I am at least colonel of the regiment, and will 
be obeyed.” 

“ The liberty 1 took with that lady, Frank,” I replied, 
“ was solely through her persuasion — I may say, her 
noble and generous counsel, to save you from a far greater 
pain, that you mftst now suffer. You are not, as you 
suppose, colonel of this regiment; and, whether you will 
or Hot, it marches for Maidstone to-morrow, at five in the 
morning.” 

“ How now, sir ? You are mad !” exclaimed he, ad¬ 
vancing towards me, with his eyes flashing as if they were 
full of lightnings. “ You are surely become insane ! and 
have lost what little wit you ever possessed I — Or is this 
mere insubordinate insolence ? ” he added. “ We will 
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soon see whether I am, or am not, colonel of the regiment. 
Ho! rvithout there.” He called from the open window 
to the sentinel on the steps, “ Order up a sergeant's guard 
with all speed. By Heaven, 1 will bear with it no 
longer ! ” ‘ 

“ You had better calm yourself, Frank Master ton,” I 
replied ; “ the guard must be turned to other purposes 
than that for which you called it. — Yet, one word more, 
Frank : will you march to-morrow at five ? ” 

“ I will not! ” he answered, striking his clenched hand 
upon the table. 

£t Well, then, sir,” rejoined I, " from George Lord 
Goring, Karl of Norwich, you received your commission, 
and from George Lord Goring I bear you your supersedure ; 
and, if you follow my advice, you will make the best of 
your way back to Devonshire; for, if you fall into the 
hands of the Roundheads, they will probably shoot you for 
active loyalty you have too little displayed ; while, if you 
fall into those of Lord Goring, even a brother’s intercession, 

I do not think, would save you from death, for treachery 
that you did not intend to practise.” 

Frank had turned deadly pale, while he gazed upon the 
copy of his supersedure which I handed to him ; and I 
could see the struggle for firmness, which was long going on 
unsuccessfully in his bosom. At length, however, he 
mastered his emotion, with a sneer. “ This, sir, is, 1 
suppose, the first-fruits of your fraternal intercession,” he 
said. “ It is truly creditable to your heart.” 

“ Oh, Frank !” cried Lady Eleanor, laying her hand 
tenderly upon his arm, “ do not embitter your own feelings 
and your brother’s, by useless taunts. Go with him ! go 
with him ! in God’s name ! Do not I make a sacrifice?” 
she added, in a lower voice, whose tone was sunk, not for 
concealment apparently — for I could distinguish e>ery 
word, but from deep feeling, and the consciousness of much 
that could not be forgotten. “ Do I not sacrifice hope, and 
joy, and affection, by that very counsel ? Do I not give 
myself up to tears, and memory, and regret ? " 

iC Ellen !” said my brother, pressing her hand in his, 
tc it cannot be ! I cannot, and I will not, be commanded 
by a boy — and that boy a brother, who has wronged me.” 
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“ Indeed, indeed, Frank!” I replied, pained and soft¬ 
ened by the deep agitation under which I saw him writhe 
.— “ Indeed 1 have not wronged you; nor do I seek to 
command you, as you fancy: no, not for a moment. 
Look here ! But promise me to march to-morrow at five, 
and I tear the supersedure at once, resume my place at the 
head of my troop, and serve under your orders as before. 
This permission 1 extorted from Lord Goring, and it was 
granted as the reward of what I had done in that morning’s 
skirmish. If you will march, the supersedure is at an end. 
Indeed, Frank, I act from affection, and not from rivalry 
or ambition.” 

As I spoke, I laid my hand on bis, which was as cold 
as death. His first impulse was to snatch it hastily from 
me ; blit a moment after, he gave it me again, saying, in a 
tone of deep melancholy, “ I believe you, Harry ! I believe 
you after all! 1 feel I have done you wrong. Hut it 

matters not — I am ruined and undone for ever! My 
honour and my character are lost, and must be lost ! I can¬ 
not go ! — Do not press me farther; I cannot go. I know 
the risk and the consequences — but I cannot go. 'fake 
the command, Harry ! go and gain honour and glory, and 
distinguish your name ! -Fate plays the game against me, 
and I must lose.” 

I tried to persuade him to better tilings. I used every 
argument, every motive, every reason, that I could devise. 
Lady Eleanor forgot all; and clung to his arm in tears, 
beseeching him to obey the orders he had received : but it 
was in vain. He grasped my hand firm in his. He 
pressed her to his bosom ; and then turned to the door, 
repeating, “It cannot be ! Where is my servant, I won¬ 
der ? ” lie added somewhat wildly. “ Where is my ser¬ 
vant ? ” 

f ‘ 1 am afraid, Frank,” I .said, following him towards 
the door, “ I am afraid, that wherever that villain Gabriel, 
is, it will become iny duty to put him under arrest, as 
there is much reason to believe that he holds private cor¬ 
respondence with the rebels.” 

“ Do not! do not, Harry !” exclaimed my brother, turn¬ 
ing eagerly, and taking both my hands. “ Do not, if you 
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love me — I would not for the world — for Heaven’s sake 
do not! Grant me this boon at least, Harry Masterton,” he 
added, imploringly. “ Leave him with me. He is both 
a villain and a knave, capable of any thing that is base or 
mean. A slave that I shall some day have cause to shoot 
through the head ; but till that day comes, he must remain 
with me.” 

“ Well!” I answered, seeing evidently that the fana¬ 
tical villain had possessed himself of some of my brother's 
secrets, which gave him a dangerous power v “ Well! be 
it as you would, Frank; and believe me — oh believe me, 
that in all 1 have done, my first wish has been to shield 
your honour, and to promote your welfare.” 

He held my hand as if he were about to speak ; but the 
words failed him ; and, turning away once more, he left 
the room. 

Lady Eleanor still remained wiping the tears from her 
eyes. When site turned them towards me, the same bright 
flush came over her cheek, which, within the last two days 
had been so familiar with her face; but I could not help 
thinking that I saw a degree of gladness there also, which 
one might very well reconcile, even with Frank’s refusal to 
comply with her entreaties. It was impossible, indeed, to 
feel angry at her rejoicing that he stayed. She had done 
far more than 1 expected, in begging him to go. I felt that 
in some sort she had acted nobly ; anti but small allowance 
for human weakness was necessary to pardon the internal 
joy I was certain that she experienced at the prospect of 
his remaining by her side, even though his honour called 
on him to leave it. 

I thought, however, that I could not with propriety 
remain in her house any longer; and, advancing towards 
the place where she sat, I proceeded to express my sense 
of the part she had taken in my discussion with my bro¬ 
ther. 

“ I have to thank you most sincerely, madam,” I said, 
“ and my gratitude is not at all diminished from having 
been mingled in some degree with surprise. I acknow¬ 
ledge I did not expect you to second my efforts so zealously 
as you have done.” 
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Her influence over tny brother, and her feelings towards 
lam, had been very little concealed during the whole dis¬ 
pute ; hut the allusion to it still agitated and confused her. 

“ You do not know, sir — oh you little know what a 
woman can do,” site replied. “ But I hope. Captain Mas- 
terton,” she added hastily, as if willing to say no more on 
such a theme, “ or rather, as I should now call you. 
Colonel Masterton-- ” 

“ Nay, lady,” 1 interposed, “ do not call me by that 
name. I have no intention of taking that title ; and only 
lead the regimfent to its duty as the second in command. 
I cannot hut entertain a hope— a vain one I am afraid — 
that some fortanate chance may still screen my poor brother 
from the consequences of his obstinacy. But what were 
you about to honour me by observing ? ” 

“ 1 was merely going to say,” she replied, “ that I hope 
you will not quit my poor dwelling to-night. Perhaps 
your brother may change his intentions, perhaps he may 
he brought to yield. I see,” she added, with a heightening 
colour — “I see how deep is your affection for him ; I 
see all that you would willingly sacrifice for his welfare, 
and 1 love you for the love you bear him. Stay then. 
Captain Masterton, stay, and once more join your efforts 
to mine. I will endeavour — indeed 1 will endeavour — 
to shake his determination.” 

“ I have known him. Lady Eleanor,” I replied, “ for 
many years before you did ; and I am convinced that his 
determination cannot be moved. I must now retire, to 
prepare the regiment for its march ; but 1 will have the 
honour of waiting upon you before nightfall, both to take 
my leave, and to hear my brother’s final resolution.” 

“ Stay yet one moment, sir,” she said, rising, and lay¬ 
ing the long rounded fingers of her beautiful hand upon 
my* arm, with a look full of dignity and fire, though the 
blush was deeper than ever on her face and neck. “ I am 
about to speak to you for myself and of myself. You have 
shown yourself in every act that I have seen you perform, 
and by every word that I have heard you speak, a gentle¬ 
man and a man of honour. Tell me, then, what should 
such a person do, if a lady’s fair fame and reputation were 
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placed in his hands by her confidence in his courtesy, and 
her efforts to second his noble purpose ? ” 

“ Forget, as far as he can, madam,” I replied ; “and 
those things which memory will retain, should be for ever, 
as if forgotten. ” 

“ Then, sir, pledge me your honour, ” she said earnestly, 
“ that all which has fallen this day from my lips, or from 
those of your brother concerning me, shall be as you say 

— as if forgotten. ” 

“ 1 do, madam,” I answered; “ every thing but your 
energetic endeavours to make him do his duty." 

ei You give me your promise? ” she asked. 

“ Most solemnly ! ” 1 answered, and botoing over the 
hand she extended to me, I quitted the apartment and the 
house. The whole day was spent in making the necessary 
preparations for leaving the quaitors we had occupied so 
much too long. As I now wished to detain Master Walter 
Dixon, without entering into any discussion with him, 1 
did not visit the barn in which lie was confined ; but 
took care that he should be supplied with every thing that 
was necessary to his comfort. The second messenger who 
had been despatched to Lord Norwich, and whose name, 
by the way, was Anthony Halt, hail been less fortunate 
than William Fells, and had not returned at all. What 
became of him I know not, for I never saw him alter. 

Notwithstanding the evil which our delay was likely to 
occasion to the royal cause, the regiment itself was re¬ 
cruited by its stay, both in numbers and in condition ; and 
knowing the small force which Lord Goring commanded 

— small even after the junction of the other forces — I 
contemplated with pleasure the thoughts of leading him so 
strong and well appointed a reinforcement. 

Such feelings, nevertheless, did not make me at all the 
less anxious that Frank should be moved from his unhajppy 
resolution, which I knew not whether to attribute to the 
mad passion which had acquired such sway over his mind, 
to the obduracy of determination which he had always dis-* 
played, or to some circumstances unknown to myself. I 
was rather inclined to believe that the latter was in a de¬ 
gree the case, though I doubted not that his insane love for 
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La<ly Eleanor made him gladly seize any thing which gave 
him an excuse for remaining near her. 

The last effort, however, 1 was resolved to make; and ac¬ 
cordingly returned to the mansion-house late in the evening. 
It is useless to relate all the particulars of my visit — the 
result was the same. Frank was still as immovable as 
marble; and though Lady Eleanor, drowned in tears, en¬ 
treated him to go on the path of duty, he continued not 
only steady to his purpose, but seemed in some degree hurt 
at her again urging the request, saying that he should cer¬ 
tainly stay, if she would extend her hospitality to him one 
night longer. It was all painful and all fruitless ; and, 
feeling it to be so, I took my departure, leaving, at my 
brother’s request, a guard of twenty men, in the stables 
belonging to the house. As I descended the avenue alone, 
I saw a dark figure cross a distant part of the lawn, and 
pausing in the moonlight, seem to fix a meditating gaze 
upon the house. I determined to approach it ; but (before 
I could take three steps beyond the shadow of the trees, 
it was gone; and I could discover no trace of it in the 
brief space of time that I could afford to the search. 


CHAPTER XI. 

'Our trumpets sounded to boot and saddle at four o’clock 
in the morning ; and not long after, we began our march. 
The world was yet in all its young freshness, and there 
was a soothing sense of tranquillity in the whole scene, that 
spread calmly over the heart. The early red of the dawn 
was still upon a flight of light feathery clouds, that hung 
about the zenith ; and the sky looked like the breast of 
some fairy bird, whose plumage was dapplfed of azure and 
pink and gold. The same rosy hue seemed melted in the very 
air ; and as the slanting sunbeams poured more and more 
fully upon the world, every object that they touched 
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caught the lustrous tint of morning, while the long blue 
shadows cast by the horizontal rays, contrasted, yet har¬ 
monised, with the light whose absence gave them exist¬ 
ence. There was a sound of wakening through the air 
too: the matutinal birds, one by ohe, were bursting into 
song ; and a distant hum told that the busy world of in¬ 
sects had begun their daily labour and delight. The voice' 
of thanksgiving for the bright gift of day, seemed to rise* 
from creation to the gates of heaven; and every thing, 
from the diamond dew-drops clustered on the leaves of 
grass, to the effulgent sky under which they shone, ap¬ 
peared robed in splendour for the morning sacrifice. 

The sound of our trumpets was harsh' upon my ear ; 
and, with all youth’s dreams of glory, I confess I would 
far rather have enjoyed that calm morning in the woods, 
or by the sea-side, or on the brow of some wide-looking 
hill — by myself, or with Emily Langleigh alone — than 
leading the brightest of mortal hosts to the most glorious 
of triumphant fields. Oh, how the pomp and the pageantry, 
the bustle and the display, were rebuked by the sublime 
glance of the early morning ! 

I could not but feel melancholy, as I gave the command 
to march; and the words, “ God bless ye, cavaliers! ” 
uttered by some loyal maiden, who stood to see us depart, 
with four or five other damsels who had risen with the sun 
for the same purpose, was the first thing that recalled to 
my mind the justice of the cause in which our swords were 
drawn, and reconciled me to the thoughts of war, under 
the reproving voice of the calm scene around. 

1 had waited for some time after the first trumpets bad 
sounded, with the faint hope that their notes might awaken 
my brother from both his real and figurative sleep ; but 
he came not, and we were obliged to begin our march. 
Still, every step 1 took, I became more and more anxious 
on his account. “ What could I say to Lord Goring ?” 

I asked myself. “ What would be the inevitable con¬ 
sequences of the report I had to make ? ” It was sad and ter¬ 
rible to think of — the blasting of his own fame — the agony 
it would bring upon his father. The soldiers themselves 
were evidently already commenting upon the absence of their 
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propel* Commander; and, as I rode back towards the rear, 
to see" 1 that the prisoner, Walter Dixon, was safely guarded, 
I heard the name of the colonel repeated more than once. 
Calling the captain of the second troop to me, a poor but 
honourable gentleman* in our neighbourhood, I began to 
speak with him on the subject; and hinted, I am afraid 
father insincerely, that business of a particular nature de¬ 
clined my brother behind us. 

; “ Oh, yes, sir ! ” he replied, “ we all know what the 

business is ; but we almost thought — I beg your pardon 
for speaking so boldly — but we almost thought it was a 
pity you did not prevent him from fighting this duel, for 
the King’s service surely should not be postponed to a 
private quarrel.” 

“ A duel!" 1 said musing, and taken somewhat by 
surprise. “ How did it get abroad, that he was going to 
fight a duel ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” replied he, “ I forgot you were away at 
the time; but yesterday hot words were seen to pass be¬ 
tween the colonel and some gentleman in black, by one of 
the sentinels, in the avenue behind the house ; and both 
laid their hands upon their swords; but some one coming 
up, they parted. The same person in black, we suppose 
it was, who came to the village some hours afterwards, 
and hired a man to carry a billet to the colonel. This got 
about in the regiment, and we never doubted that there 
was a duel toward, when we found that the colonel did not 
command us this morning.” 

These were tidings indeed; and tidings for which I 
would have given millions a few hours before. The story 
was not improbable, and many circumstances which 1 had 
remarked, confirmed it. I had myself beheld a stranger 
in the woods, habited as described in black. No quarrel, 
it i» true, could have taken place between hips and Frank 
after our meeting, but it might have done so before ; and 
the note which I had seen put into nay brother’s hands, 
had appeared, from the manner in which he received it, 
to have been something interesting, though nothing un¬ 
expected. And yet I did not think that for any common 
affair of the kind, for a thing that might at any time be 
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settled in ten minutes, Frank would neglect his duty to 
his King and to his own honour. But then again I 
remembered how deadly pale Lady Eleanor had turned 
when she beheld that stranger; and I doubted not that 
the quarrel had some reference to her. 1 concluded, 
indeed, without much proof, that he was in all probability 
some rejected lover, and the cause of contention, his pre¬ 
tensions to the lady ; and I supposed that some peculiar 
circumstances, with which I was unacquainted, prevented 
its hostile discussion an hour or two earlier than the time 
proposed. « 

What was to be done, became the next consideration. 
Had I known before that such a meeting was in agitation, 
I should have scrupled at no means to compel Frank 
either hurry it to a termination before our departure, 
or; to postpone it to some future time. As 1 came to 
think farther, it struck me that even then, it was not too 
late ; it wanted still a quarter to six o'clock, and we were 
within seven miles of Maidstone. My horse was as fresh 
as the daylight; and I bad two led horses with the regi¬ 
ment, to mount me at the moment of need. In two hours 
and a quarter, I could surely ride twenty-two miles, and 
do a great deal of business besides. My resolution was 
instantly taken, and turning over the command to the 
senior captain, I called out William Fells and another 
resolute fellow from the ranks, bade them follow me, and 
galloped back towards Penford-boume as hard as I could 
go. The road was good, and the ground easy, and we 
flew over it like a passing cloud. In five and thirty 
minutes we reached the low park wall, at about a mile 
from the house ; and I paused to consider whether my 
horse could clear it. As I did so, the dashing of swords 
struck my ear, end I was over in a moment; a turn round 
the copse wood brought me to the end of a broad green 
alley, about a hundred yards down which appeared four 
men, two of whom were deep in eager and desperate 
conflict, theedthers stood by, and at the coming of myself 
and my two followers, a sudden exclamation gave notice 
that the-'tstiro lookers-on at least were aware of our ap¬ 
proach^* I dashed on, resolved at all risks to put a stop 
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to the matter for the time, if for no longer ; but before I 
could reach the spot, tfne of the combatants, in a rapid 
pass, lunged wide of his mark, reeled back, lost his 
balance, and fell. The other, followed by one of the 
two spectators, dashed into the wood, exclaiming, “ Not 
enough yet ; we must meet again ! *’ and on arriving on 
the ground, I found Frank lying on the grass, and bleed- 
ing from two severe wounds which seemed to have been 
draining him of his heart’s blood for long before he fell, 
A stream of gory drops towards the copse, told that his 
opponent had *not passed unscathed ; and Gabriel Jones 
who had made the fourth of the party, was now busily^ 
and skilfully stanching his master's woundB. s ’ :, 

“ What do you here, Harry ? ” exclaimed my brother, 
raising himself on his arm, as I rode up. Get you 
gone, in God's name !*' I am but little hurt. That cursed 
faintness made me iall ; but I am better now as I lie 
down. Get thee gone, Harry, to the regiment 1 I am 
little hurt, indeed.” 

“ Verily, God be praised, what his honour says is true," 
added Gabriel. y“ By the special intervention of Provi¬ 
dence, which never deserts those destined and elected to 
be vessels of grace, the sword of the unrighteous man has 
not touched any mortal part, and though he be faint even 
unto death, yet shall he do well.” 

I knew the rascal to be no bad chirurgeon, and there¬ 
fore derived great consolation from his assurance, especially 
as Frank, even after having ceased to speak, motioned me 
to my horse again, and seemed anxious for my departure. 
No time indeed was to be lost; and after endeavouring as 
far as possible to ascertain the truth, in regard to the 
injuries he had received ; and having satisfied myself that 
they were only dangerous from the immense loss of blood 
he *had sustained, 1 gave directions to one of the troopers 
to stay with Gabriel Jones, and convey his wounded officer 
to the mansion-house. 1 then knelt by my brother’s side, 
and whispered the assurance that I had merely taken the 
command of the regiment as, his second, and that the 
matter of the superaedure Was unknown to any but our¬ 
selves. His present circumstances, I added, would be e 

k 2 
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full excuse to Lord Goring for his absence from the 
regiment; and that I hoped to see hint both better and 
happier, when I returned, if ever that took place. 

He pressed my hand affectionately, though faintly; and 
again motioned me to depart. I accordingly sprang upon 
my horse, and resumed with all speed the road towards 
Maidstone. 

For some time I rode on with my reveries uninterrupted 
by any other sound than the clatter of my horse’s feet: but 
in less than half an hour, the wind, which set strong in 
our faces, brought the report of artillery. * Another and 
another dull heavy roar succeeded the first, and although 
I had given especial orders not to quit the walk at which 
the troops were proceeding when I left them, till I re¬ 
turned again ; I feared lest they might hurry on at the 
sound, and, giving my horse the spur, never quitted the 
gallop till I came up with the rear of the regiment. The 
noise of the artillery was now incessant, and mounting a 
fresh horse, I put my men into a quick pace, and hurried 
forward towards the rendezvous, though the hour appoint¬ 
ed had not yet arrived. 

As I passed backwards and forwards, almost all the 
officers found an opportunity to ask concerning my brpther: 
“ Sadly wounded, but not dead,” was my general answer ; 
and i took occasion, as I rode a moment by each troop, to 
notice the animating voice of the cannon, anti to speak of 
the strife to which we were fast approaching, as the thing 
that all brave men must most desire. 

Both men and officers were all eager enough; and there 
was a slight degree of rivalry between the troop which 
had already gained some glory in the field, and those 
which had been left behind, which promised emulation — 
one of the best roads to great success. 

The two miles which the regiment was distant from 
Maidstone, when I rejoined it, were passed as rapidly as 
possible ;\and I am afraid that more than one pannier full 
of eggs and chiekens were overturned by the troopers, in 
their eagerness to advance, as they almost ran down a 
number of peasants and market-women, who were hasten¬ 
ing away from a town, where hard blows were for the 
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time the only m a Actable commodities:, Nearer and nearer 
as we came, the scene of confusion became greater, the 
roar of the cannon more loud, but mingled and, as it 
were, supported by a.thousand other sounds, which easily 
directed the ear to the scene of strife. Just as we were 
about to turn out of the road, upon the little green where 
we had been directed to wait, something loud whistled past 
my head ; and, at the same instant, as it seemed, a can¬ 
non-ball struck a young pollard elm tree in the hedge-row, 
and the upper, part, with a tremendous crash, fell across 
the road before me. I was startled for a moment, I own; 
but, knowing, the effect of trifles upon large bodies of 
men, I made a great effort to recover myself, and without, 
I believe, any pause, or perceptible change of demeanour, 
I leaped my horse over the fallen mass, and pursued my 
way. The troopers followed, most of them with a light 
laugh, and in a moment after we were on the green, before 
the little alehouse called the Bush. 

The scene of confusion, now before our eyes, was tre¬ 
mendous. Clouds of smoke were rolling over the green, 
from the slope of the hill beyond; on which, in dim and 
confused masses, we could see the forces of the Round- 
heads and the Cavaliers engaged in deadly strife. The 
ruinous effect of the cannon-balls was visible in all the 
houses round about ; and overturned carts, dead bodies, 
wounded men, abandoned arms, and plunderers already 
pillaging the dead, showed that the struggle had changed 
its scene, and had passed over the very spot where we 
stood. 

It still wanted ten minutes of the hour which had been 
assigned for my arrival; but in such a case, it seemed to 
me, that to stand idle waiting for orders, would be worse 
than acting on my own responsibility ; but in the smoke 
and confusion, I could not ascertain, whether the dark 
masses interposed between me and the hill were rebels 
or cavaliers. 

Halting the men for a moment, I rode forward to the 
other side of the green, where it terminates at the summit 
of a steep bank, under which passes the high road, and 
which commanded a better view of the field. But it was 
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in vain I did bo ; the smoke was so thick that I could 
only distinguish long rows of pikes, and dark columns of 
troops, bodies of cavalry whirling here and there, like 
flights of plovers, mingled altogether with the sudden 
flashes of artillery and musketry, and the occasional glance 
of a steel cap or cuirass. I could make nothing of it; and 
as I rode back towards the regiment, 1 was looking about 
amongst the wounded cavaliers, who were strewed here 
and there upon the green, for some one capable of giving 
me information as to which was the royal ^rmy ; when a 
little boy, apparently not twelve years old, without hat, or 
shoes, or stockings, ran up to the side of my horse ; and 
eyeing me attentively all the way, followed me to the head 
of my men. The moment, however, that he saw me 
approach close to them, he said, in an inquiring tone, 
“ Colonel Masterton ?” 

“ Well, my little man,” I said, surprised at hearing my 
own name, with my brother’s rank attached to it. “ What 
is it ? " 

“ From the General! ” he said, in the same laconic style, 
holding up to me a little bit of crumpled paper, in which 
1 found written with a pencil,— 

“We are forced to retreat before superior numbers. If 
possible, make a circuit through the skirts of the town, and 
charge the enemy’s left flank, while 1 extricate my infantry. 
At all events, make a diversion by a charge, cut your way 
through, and join me. “ Nobwich. 

f ‘ N. B. The boy will lead you!” was added below; 
and though such a guide seemed a very insecure trust for 
the safety of so many men, I had, of course, nothing to do 
but obey. “ Can you bring me by some by-path to the 
left of the enemy’s line, my man ? ” 1 demanded. 

,f Yes ! ” was all the reply, and off he set before me like 
a shot. I had hardly time to put the regiment in motion 
and follow, before he had made a circuit round the green, 
to a spot where a narrow lane led down amongst some dull 
houses s| the back of the town. Seeing that our little con¬ 
ductor ran like the wind, I hurried our pace, and without 
a moment’s pause for thought or reflection, he threaded 
half a dozen intricate turnings, at every break in which, we 
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could hear the voice of the battle roaring on our right 
hand. At last, he stopped at the entrance of a road which 
turned in that direction; and suddenly bounding up by 
my horse’s side, as if to reach my ear, he said in a low 
quick tone, “ Now take care, you are upon them.” 

Almost as he spoke, I spurred forward and turned into 
the road. It seemed to have been but a cart-way, between 
two houses into the fields beyond, and was not altogether 
twenty yards long; so that at once, the battle again broke 
upon my sight; but now much nearer than before, and 
with my position reversed in regard to the field. The 
w ind here se^ from me, and blew the smoke away, so that 
I could distinguish plainly the objects that were in the 
foreground. The general plan of the field, however, and 
the positions of the two armies, I confess I neither saw nor 
understood. 

A small park of artillery, which seemed extremely well 
served, and a considerable body of heavy horse left to guard 
it, were the first things that struck my sight ; and the 
same glance informed me at once, by the plain, rude habi¬ 
liments of the soldiers, that the horse I saw were Round¬ 
heads. They were placed a little higher on the ground 
than we were ; and apparently left for the specific purpose 
of defending the cannon. The troopers were sitting idle 
on their horses,' gazing over the field, with the long line of 
their backs and of their horses’ croups towards me. To 
charge them was, of course, my determination ; and I 
brought up the regiment as fast as possible. 

The first thing that made the rebels aware of our pre¬ 
sence was, our forming about a hundred yards in their 
rear ; and even then, more than one of them turned his 
head, and seemingly taking us for some of their own regi¬ 
ments, did not give the alarm. At length, a trooper, more 
observant than the rest, remarked our colours; and there 
was an immediate movement amongst them ; but by this 
time we were ready to charge, and were upon them before 
they could properly wheel. 

I saw a good deal of wavering and confusion along their 
line as we came up; and juBt as we were closing — when 
each man could distinguish his antagonist as perfectly as it 
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they sat beside each other—when every feature, grim and 
tense, with the eagerness of attack and defence. Was as clear 
as in a picture—the hearts of some of their troopers, shaken 
by surprise and disarray, failed; and they attempted to 
turn their bridles from the shock.* Immense confusion 
ensued ; and with ar loud shout we poured into their broken 
ranks, cut down the artillery-men at their guns, anil drove 
back the flying cavalry upon the pikemen of the left wing. 
Many of the rebels, however, stood manfully, in spite of 
the flight of their companions ^and one little knot in the 
centre, refusing all quarter, were absolutely hewn from 
their saddles. 

The effect of our charge, I afterwards found, had been 
great upon the fortunes of the day. The artillery of the 
enemy's left, which had thrown Lord Norwich’s retreating 
infantry into confusion, being now silenced, order was 
restored in that part of his army ; and at the same .time, as 
the parliamentary pikemen were in many places trodden 
down by their own cavalry, an opportunity was afforded of 
rallying the royalist horse, to keep the enemy in check ; 
while Lord Norwich concentrated his troops upon the road, 
and the retreat assumed a firm and regular order. 

At first, after having gained the height, and caught a 
glance of the position of the various forces, I fancied that 
a few brisk charges, while the Roundheads were still in 
confusion, would have turned the day in our favour, as on 
the former occasion at Wrotham. But the whole business, 
as I soon found, was of a very different nature. The part 
of the parliamentary army which I saw, was nothing but 
their left wing, which had been extended for the purpose 
of turning the right flank of the Royalists, and intercepting 
.their retreat. Lord Norwich had extended his right to 
counteract this movement ; but, in doing so,. the superior 
numbers of the enemy, and the well-directed fire of their 
artillery, had nearly effected the dispersion of his whole 
force ; apd our arrival in die rear of the rebels, was only 
in time save that wing of the royal army. 

The confusion of their cavalry, and the capture of their 
aiftiltey, was seen by the parliamentary generals, as soon 
as tyjr ihe Cavaliers: and_while a small body of our friends 
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came down to support me, a large mass of pikemen and a 
regiment of cavalry, began to rise oyer the slope, which 
concealed the main body of the Roundheads from my sight. 
Success gives boldness^; and I was just about to charge 
them, notwithstanding the vast superiority of their numbers, 
when an officer rode up to me from Lord Goring. 

“ You are to bring in your regiment, sir, with all speed,” 
he said, “ in order to cover the retreat of the infantry.” 

“ Where is Lord Goring ? ” I demanded. 

“Yonder, sir!” was the reply. “Just beyond that 
cuckoldy regiment of London horse, to the left of those 
coming up thejhill.” 

“ Then my shortest way will be through them,” I 
replied. 

? “ The shortest way, sir, but the roughest, perhaps,” 
answered the officer, with somewhat of a sneer,, which 
would have sent me through them if they had been a.legion 
of fiends, instead of a regiment of London burghers. 

“ You had better keep away to the left, young gentle¬ 
man ; and so over the rise without meddling with them.” 

“ Take through the hollow way, and you will be upon 
them before they see you,” said a small voice near me ; 
and looking down, I saw, to my surprise, the little guide 
who had brought me Lord Goring’s first commands. It 
was evident that he was right in his counsel. A way cut 
through the soil to some lime-pits, intersected a great part 
of the field; and as the Londoners were making a retro¬ 
grade movement, they would probably be in the very act 
of crossing it, at the moment I arrived in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. The poor boy who pointed it out, however, 
could not pass without some notice; and throwing him 
some money, I bade him get off the field as fast as he 
could. 

“ I have been in more battles than ever 1 you were,” 
replied the boy ; “ but bid some one take me up, and I will 
show you the way.” 

He was mounted in a moment, behind one of the 
troopers; and, betaking ourselves to the hollow way, we 
followed the lime-road, till it again opened out upon the 
field. To my no small consternation, however, when we 
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were again upon level ground, I found the London burghers, 
as I expected, it is true, between me and Lord Goring; 
but nay path had been marked, and the body of horse and 
pikemen which had been sent to reinforce the left wing, 
was now wheeling on my flank, within a hundred and fifty 
yards of me. 

The situation was critical ; but a moment’s pause would 
have been ruin. The only hope was, to cut through the 
Londoners before the others could come up, and ordering 
the trumpeters to sound a charge, we dashed in amongst 
them. They were taken by surprise: their line was ex¬ 
tended, and shallow ; ours was narrow and, deep ; and our 
whole purpose being, to force our passage, we poured our 
squadrons at once upon their centre, and cleared ourselves 
a way by the very impetus of our course. Not that the 
citizens fought amiss. Not a man attempted to turn his 
bridle, as they had done in the first regiment we attacked ; 
and I do believe, that the two troops with which we came 
in contact, were annihilated where they stood — a great 
part cut down, and many trodden under the horses’ feet. 
Nor did we ourselves suffer a little ; for we afterwards 
foUnd, that nearly a hundred men had fallen in our ranks, 
during the brief moment which was required to cut our 
way through. I was slightly wounded myself in the face, 
and in the arm ; but not so much so as to disable me in 
any degree ; and we continued the same rapid pace with 
which we had advanced, till we reached the foot of the hill 
from which Lord Goring was directing the efforts of the 
cavalry that remained upon the field. The last companies 
of infantry were now retreating easily along the high road ; 
and the fixing had ceased on both parts. But dense masses 
of the parliamentary horse were seen coming up in all d% 
rections ; and it seemed evident, that we should still have 
a very severe and difficult task, to effect our retreat before 
so superior an enemy. 

Leaving the regiment at the foot of the hill, I rode up to 
the General, who instantly welcomed me in the midst of all 
the orders he was giving. " Welcome, welcome, and a thou¬ 
sand thanks. Colonel Masterton ! ” he exclaimed- “ So 

your brother would not come ? ” he added, in a lower voice. 
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“ He is desperately wounded, my lord — "I replied ; 
but he would not suffer me to finish my sentence, ex¬ 
claiming, " I am glad of it! I am glad of it! Better be 
killed, sir, in a noble §eld like this, than throwing away 
his honour in sloth and inactivity. You have yourself 
done nobly ; — but there is no time for long thanks. We 
must be now drawing off after the infantry. Fairfax 
thinks he has won a battle, but I can tell him, with six 
thousand men, half raw recruits, to effect our retreat in 
such order before twenty thousand, is worth three better 
victories than ever he gained.” 

The movements of the enemy were by this time slack¬ 
ening in activity ; and drawing off' the regiments of cavalry 
one by one. Lord Goring continued his retreat with com¬ 
parative case. The enemy’s horse continued to follow us, 
it is true ; and twice I received orders to face about and 
charge them ; but before noon we could hear their trum¬ 
pets of recall, sounding in all directions ; and it became 
evident that the parliamentary generals had abandoned 
the pursuit. 

As soon as it was judged advisable to halt, I proceeded 
to inspect the regiment as carefully as possible; and in 
ascertaining our loss, which had been very severe, I found 
that the prisoner, Walter Dixon, had contrived to effect 
his escape, in the hurry and confusion of the events through 
which we had just passed. To tell the truth, I was not 
particularly sorry to get rid of him, now that our junction 
with Lord Goring had taken place ; but at the same time, 
we had gained an addition to the regiment, for the little 
boy who had guided us so well, had remained sticking 
close to the back of the trooper who had taken him up, 
§nd seemed quite contented with his quarters. What to 
do wjth him embarrassed me a good deal, but I reserved 
tljat question for future consideration ; and, with the usual 
fate of all things delayed, it met with a thousand new 
postponements, till accident took the affair into its own 
hands.* 

* A somewhat different account ot these transactions is given by Lord 
Clarendon, but the passage in which he speaks of this encounter,' is so brief, 
as to leave all the minor details in doubt; nor indeed could his relation be 
taken in preference to that of an eye-witness. 
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■what—it does not at all signify—the gentlemen of Kent, 
I gay—the gentlemen of Kent will not be thrown away 
in this manner. Why, did not I now,* and my brother— 
did not we join the King’s army willingly, with all the 
force we could make ? and did not ‘1 tell you, if you would 
march then, half the country would join you as you went? 
and did not you listen to Edward Hales there, instead of 
to me, and have we not now lost half our men and more?” 

“ Not by the course I pursued, sir ! ” replied Lord Nor¬ 
wich ; “ had I listened to your advice, we should not have 
lost half, but the whole. However, sir, tc end this matter 
at once, I am, I believe, commander-in-chief for his Ma¬ 
jesty, and in his Majesty’s name I have to tell you that, 
with thanks for your service, we do not want volunteers 
to command us; we want men to fight, sir, and not to 
dictate.” 

“ Fight, sir ! And have I not fought ?” demanded the 
other, in the same outrageous tone. “ Have not all my 
men fought ? Hid not my poor brother fight?—ay, sir ! 
did he not fight till he dropped at this cursed Maidstone ? 
and did I not see him, when last I saw him in life, waving 
his hand, and crying Long live King Charles ? — ay, when 
he was down beneath the horses’ feet !” 

t( You had better dismiss the council, my lord,” said 
one of the gentlemen, on the General’s right hand. “ This 
is turning out ill.” 

Lord Norwich took his advice; and cutting across! the 
person who was speaking, he said, with a'’grave and 
melancholy expression, “I am deeply grieved for your 
brother. Sir Charles, and deeply grieved for the loss of 
your fine body of tenantry: but 1 hope that matters may 
not be so bad — your brother may only be wounded. In 
the mean time,” he continued, seeing the other about to 
break in upon him, "in the mean time, I will consider 
what every one has said — especially what you have said. 
Sir Charles ; and in an hour or two, when we are all 
calmer, I may, perhaps, again call for your advice. At 
present, I think it will be better for you all to go and 
refresh yourselves, and I will receive the reports of our 
numbers, and confer with you hereafter, gentlemen." 
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So saying, he rose, and his example was followed by the 
rest. Before they took their departure, however, the 
members of the council, if so it could be called, broke up 
into two or three groups, and conversed in these separate 
parties for some time. Lord Norwich himself spoke quickly 
and eagerly, in the recess of the window, with the two 
gentlemen who had sat next to him ; and the last words 
which were uttered by one of his advisers were, “ Most 
decidedly, my lord. It is a step that, depend upon it, is 
now inevitable, and the sooner it is taken, the greater 
chance of safety, to all concerned.” 

“Well—well,” replied Lord Norwich slowly, “be it 
so! Now, geiltlemen,” he added, turning to the others, 
“ by your leave, I will receive the reports from the regi¬ 
ments.” 

The whole party, with the exception of the'two who had 
been speaking with the commander-in-chief, took the hint 
he gave, and withdrew. I was about to follow, with 
another officer, who, like myself, had not sat down at the 
council board; but Lord Norwich made us a sign to re¬ 
main. After watching the rest out, he walked forward, 
and closed the door; and then made two or three slow 
turns in the room, with the letters which he still held in 
his hand clasped with an .. intensity which bespoke more 
mental emotion than he chose to appear upon his counte¬ 
nance. At lengdi, he resumed his seat at the head of the 
table; and, calling the two who seemed his most confi¬ 
dential friends, to his side, he begged us all to be seated. 
After thinking deeply for a few minutes, he turned to me, 
and the other officer who had entered the room nearly at 
the same moment as myself; and to him Lord Goring first 
addressed himself. “ Sir John Powel,” he said, “ your 
regiment, though one of the most gallant in the service, 
appears to have suffered less to day than usual. Have you 
any guess how many men you can muster ?" 

“About seven hundred, my lord,” replied the other; 
but it is only a guess. However, certainly not less than 
six hundred and fifty.” 

“ And you. Colonel Harry Masterton,” rejoined the 
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Commander-in-chief, “ what number, think you, can you 
bring into the field — effective men, I mean ?” 

“ Certainly not more than three hundred'and fifty, my 
lord,” 1 replied, “ if you do not mean me to include the 
badly wounded.” • 

“Good God!” exclaimed Goring. “ They have thinned 
us indeed. 1 did not think I saw so many of your saddles 
empty, sir?”' 

“ There are not so many killed, as there are so badly 
wounded as not to be fit to sit their horses,” I answered. 
“ I have just gone over the roll, my lord, ,nnd I am certain 
of my accuracy.” 

“ I do not doubt it, sir,” replied the General: “ I do 
not doubt it. lletire, gentlemen, for a moment, but do 
not quit the door.” 

Sir John Powel and I immediately obeyed, and were 
recalled almost as soon ; when my companion was dis¬ 
missed with commands simply to inspect his regiment, and 
take every care that the horses were supplied with forage, 
and the men with food. -1 remained longer, and received 
orders to march, towards nightfall, upon a little hamlet 
which I had passed between Penford-bourne and Maid¬ 
stone, taking with me a regiment of newly raised foot. 
The enemy. Lord Goring explained to me, had established 
there an out-post, and it was the object of the Royalists to 
conceal their farther march, and make the Roundheads 
believe that they were endeavouring to force their way once 
more towards London. 

“ The worst part of the story is now to be told you. 
Colonel Masterton,” the General added. “ You will attack 
the .out-post, and no doubt immediately make yourself 
master of the hamlet; but after you have done so, you 
may march on in what direction you please.” 

So sudden and so strange an announcement forced *from 
‘my lips the exclamation of “ Good God ! ” But Lord Nor¬ 
wich proceeded without noticing my surprise. 

“ The regiment of foot which I send with you,, will, 
beyond all question, disperse before morning ; at least, if it 
ffeHow the plan that all our regiments here are doing; 
for not a night passes but we lose three or four hundred 
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men. The case, sir, I am sorry to say, is quite hopeless. 
Had all the friends who promised to join me, brought up 
their forces as I was inarching on London, the King, sir, 
would have been at this moment upon his throne ; but now 
I must abandon Kent, where the Royalists, as you may 
judge from the scene you have just witnessed, are more 
difficult to rule than the Roundheads are to beat. ,1 must 
then make the best of my way towards Essex, and can 
only hope to cover my retreat by deceiving the enemy. 
Do as much as you can, therefore, to magnify the appear¬ 
ance of your forces. Extend your line ; keep your 
trumpets sounding ; send a troop round to the other side 
ofj the hamlet > kill as many of cucRoldy scum as you can, 
but take no prisoners, lest, by escaping afterwards, they be¬ 
tray your real numbers. Neither must you halt longer at 
the hamlet, than just to refresh yourselves. Then, if you 
take my advice, you will retire into the fields, and disperse 
your foot; for if a hundred or two do stay with you, they 
will only embarrass you. After that, you can either try to 
join me in Essex, if you hear that we are there having 
any success ; or endeavour to reach Wales, and fight it out 
with the Cavaliers in the mountains ; or force your way 
back to Devonshire, and keep quiet till a mor^ favourable 
moment.” 

It appeared to me that his Lordship spoke very coolly 
of our probable fate. But I could pardon him, as his own, 
if he fell into the hands of the Roundheads, was likely to 
be worse. As the line of march laid down for me towards 
the enemy’s out-post, was across the, country, I ventured 
to ask for a guide; upon which the commander demanded, 
with no small animation, what had beceme of the little 
messenger he had sent me in the morning ? 

“ lie is with the regiment now, my Lord,” I*replied; 
<f cap. he serve to guide me to-night ? ” 

“ He can guide you to any part of the country,” an¬ 
swered Lord Goring. “ But if you carry him with you. 
Colonel Masterton, you must give me your word of honour 
that you will'take such care of him as if he were the child 
of a dear friend. Ilis father, sir, was as true a cavalier as 
ever drew his sword. Many a flagon have we emptied 
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together, and in many a hard field did he fight. This boy, 
sir, was born and bred in the midst of scenes that break 
one in to dangers and difficulties early ; and in many a 
battle has he sat upon a baggage-waggon before he could 
well walk, clapping his little hands at the braying of the 
trumpets and the roar of the artillery. When he was five 
years old, I,have seen him running amongst the ranks, 
where the shot was flying like hail, or mounted on the 
pommel of his father’s saddle, heading the charge against 
pike and gun. He never forgets either place or person 
that he has once seen ; he never forgets a word that he 
has once heard ; he never misunderstands what you mean, 
and every inch of Kent and Sussex he knows as well as a 
geographer. His father was killed about a year ago, and 
1 lost sight of the poor lad ; but he came upon me sud¬ 
denly at Maidstone, all in rags, and 1 vowed 1 would 
never let him quit me again, lint. Clod help me I ’tis not 
the first vow I have broken ; but he will be safer with you 
than with me. We used to call him Little Ball-o’-fire. 
But his true name is John Marston Hall.” 

I willingly promised to be kind to the dead soldier’s 
boy, as far as circumstances would permit me to be kind 
to any one; and then, having been forced to drink a cup 
of strong waters, which had been circulating pretty liber¬ 
ally amongst Lord Cloring’s council on their first arrival, I 
took my leave and returned to the regiment. 1 discovered 
little Ball-o’-fire in the midst of the troopers, questioning 
them, with short, sharp interrogatories, which 1 found, by 
a casual word or two, referred to myself. The account 
given by the soldiers was, apparently, not very unfavour¬ 
able ; for, when 1 asked the boy if he would go with me, 
he looked up with his bright black eyes, glistening with 
eagerness, and replied, “ Yes — over the world.” 

Unhappily, by this time there was many a vacant saddle 
in our ranks; and many a poor fellow whom, it was evi¬ 
dent, I should be forced to leave behind, to follow as they 
could when their wounds were whole again. There was 
no difficulty, therefore, in mounting poor little Ball-o’-fire; 
but the care of my wounded men took me up till it was 
nearly time to depart. I succeeded, however, in getting 
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them carried out of the line of high road, and distributed 
amongst some cottagers, who, for a trifling gratification, un¬ 
dertook to guard and take care of them ; and although this 
was but frail security for their comfort and protection, I 
could do nothing better, and was forced to leave them, 
after having added as much as I could to their purses, 
from my own little store. 

When all this was done, the regiment numbered about 
three hundred and forty-seven effective men, and about 
forty more, who could sit their horses, but were unfit for 
any active duty. 

Our corps, however, was singular in one respect. Hav¬ 
ing come a length of way, and being all united in one 
community of feelings anil remembrances, there was not 
one man had deserted ; while the rest of Lord Goring”? 
forces — either entirely levied or principally recruited in 
Kent —were spreading over the country by hundreds ; and, 
indeed, as he proceeded on his retreat through the native 
places of his soldiers, the march of his army was like the 
progress of a carrier, who drops a part of his charge at 
every village by which he passes. 

At the hour appointed, every thing was prepared to set 
out ; and having ascertained in person, that the (Join- 
mander-in-chief had no farther orders to lay upon me, I 
took my final leave, anti gave the woril to march. 

Nothing of any consequence occurred during our pro¬ 
gress. We arrived at the hamlet just at that dim moment 
of the night, when the sun has quite set, and before*the 
moon has risen, so that we were upon the out-post of the 
rebels before they were aware. Seeing little or no object in 
destroying the handful of men which the place contained, 
T endeavoured to restrict our efforts to making a great 
show, and a great deal of noise, without spilling much 
blood. But the soldiers, especially the foot, were savage 
with the events of the morning, and the loss of their com- 
panions, and, in despite of orders and entreaties, they gave 
no quarter. Some one, also, either accidentally or inten¬ 
tionally, set fire to the hamlet; and a cruel piece of useless 
barbarity remains generally attributed to me, which I 
would have uiven my right hand to have prevented. But 
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suc-li, I am afraid, Is our general fate, either in good or had. 
The things we strive with our whole strength to accom¬ 
plish, bring us no renown ; and we, nine times out of ten, 
owe our fame or our infamy either to a trifle, an accident, 
or a misunderstanding. * 

The effect of our attack, nevertheless, was such as /Lord 
Goring desired; and was perhaps more than he had expected. 
The fugitives from the burning hamlet magnified our 
strength, and for two days afterwards, it was generally 
believed in the Parliamentary army, that the whole Roy¬ 
alist force had pushed past their right ; and much anxiety 
was entertained for the result. 

In the mean while. Lord Goring, with his companions', 
effected their passage into Essex ; and after a time, threw 
themselves into Colchester, on the memorable siege of 
which place I need not pause. 

From the flames of the burning hamlet I drew off the 
forces with all speed ; and crossing the fields, following 
the courses of the brooks and streams, and practising a 
thousand other manoeuvres to conceal our line of retreat,. 
I at length brought my men safely to a spot about six 
miles south-west from Maidstone. There I communicated 
to the remnant of a regiment of foot, which had accom¬ 
panied me, the commands of Lord Goring; and though I 
heard a good deal of grumbling and profane swearing, I 
believe from my heart, there was not a man in the ranks 
that was not very well contented with the order to disperse. 
Nay, more: I do not believe that there would have been 
one of them with me by the following morning. The 
next consideration became, how I might best effect my 
retreat, with the cavalry to Pen ford-bourne, the direction 
of which I had by this time very nearly lost. Here, 
however, little Ball-o’-fire proved of no small service by 
his counsels. 

“ You will soon have the moon,” he said, when he 
heard my difficulty ; ‘ f and she must rise nearly behind 
the old castle. Till then, follow that star, and whichever 
way the road winds, turn back to the star again ; by 
which, at all events, we shall be getting nearer. ’ 

The character Lord Goring had given him made me 
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trust much more implicitly to his advice than his age 
seemed to warrant ; and* 1 did not find myself deceived. 
There were one or two dull clouds upon the edge of the 
sky, which cut off whatever portion of the evening light 
still lingered, at that period of the summer, about the line 
of the horizon ; but in a short time those clouds began to 
be tinged with red as from a fire, and 1 felt some alarm lest, 
any part of the enemy’s force should have been detached 
in that direction ; but, a few minutes after, some lines of 
silver mingled with the red on the edges of the vapours, 
and then the round disk of the summer moon, looking 
fiery and laage through the horizontal mist, came forth 
above the clouds. The moment she did so, the whole 
scene was clear. The easfle, with the rocks and woods 
amongst which it stood, rose in dark masses a little to the 
right of the beautiful orb, whose beams, pouring over the 
large old trees in the park at IVnford-boume, came gently 
down the valley through which we were advancing, picking 
out with bright light, a thousand marks to guide us on our 
onward progress. 

“Oh, hut that’s a nice old castle!” cried my little guide, 
who now rode by iny side, mounted on an immense troop¬ 
er’s horse, which he managed like a giant. “ Oh, but that 
is a nice old castle ! I know places in it would conceal a 
thousand men.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed I, remembering all that had 
passed when I last visited it. “ Indeed ! Whereabouts, 
my boy?” 

“ I cannot tell ; but 1 can show,” replied the boy ; 
“ and 1 would not like even to show without occasion.” 

“ We may have occasion but too soon, for aught I 
know,” replied I: and besides, John Marston, I may have 
m§ny reasons for wishing to know.” 

“ Call me Ball-o’-fire,” answered the hoy, “ if you love 
me, gallant sir, and I will show you all the places with 
my whole heart; but it is a pity that all the world should 
know of a place which has hid many a brave and honest 
man, and may hide many another.” 

“It has hid many a rogue, little Ball-o’-fire,” I re¬ 
joined, “ and of that I have had good proof. But, 
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however, with it for our landmark we shall soon reach 
Penford-bourne.” 

“ Ay, and the fair Lady Eleanor Fleming,” said the 
boy : “ she was kind to me, two or <three years since, and 
patted my head, and looked gentle at me ; but her dark 
husband. Sir Andrew Fleming, frowned like a thunder¬ 
cloud, all the time I was there.” 

“ And how long has Sir Andrew Fleming been dead, 
my boy?" I demanded. 

“Is he dead?” asked the boy, with some tokens of 
surprise. “ They said he was jealous of her ; and that 
they parted, never to see each other again; bat he did not 
die ; and he went across the sea with Monsieur du 'fillet, 
who had once been as b;:<lly wived, I’ve heard my father 
say, as Sir Andrew himself.” 

“ And why do you say he was badly wived, little Ball- 
o’-fire ? ” I demanded again, anxious to get all the 
information on this subject I could, as we marched on. 
“ Perhaps it was his own fault he was unhappy.” 

“ Still he was badly wived ! ” replied the boy. “ If I 
were to mingle honey and salt, would you not say it was 
ill mixed ? He was as stern as a piece of artillery ; and she 
was as light and as gay as a twinkling lark : and that was 
the reason I have heard them say that she hated him as 
much as he loved her: and love and hate in one house, 
you know, are like gunpowder and ball a cannon, — 
the one is sure to drive the other out of window. — 
But, oh, he is not dead ; — no, no, he cannot be dead. I 
heard of his being alive the other day.” 

“ Pray God he be ! ” I mentally exclaimed; for I felt 
quite certain at that time, that Frank knew not of his 
existence; and I calculated strongly on that piece of news 
ending at once the mad and hopeless passion with which 
he was possessed. 

Various and unconnected were the meditations to which 
lihe boy’s words gave rise in my mind. Frank had himself 
told me that L'uly Eleanor Fleming was a widow; and, 
although I had heai_ the speakers at the old castle 
allude to the husband of the lady of whom they spoke, 
I had nearly forgotten the circ mstance. As soon as I 
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became convinced that the one I had imagined to be 
Gabriel Jones was in fact not that saintly personage, I 
had some doubts, I had some fears indeed, that my 
brother’s attachment Jjad gone so far as to leave deep and 
painful impressions behind ; but 1 knew the principles in 
which he had been educated, and I was not afraid that he 
would continue to nourish feelings such as those which 
he now experienced, when he learned that they were not 
only hopeless, but criminal. 1 felt sure that, on the 
belief of Lady Eleanor’s perfect freedom from all ties, 
Frank had encouraged a passion, which, however likely to 
meet with the most decided opposition from his father, 
was pure and honourable. Her conduct had not a similar 
excuse; and I now concluded that much of the agitation 
and anxiety which her manner had so often betrayed, had 
arisen in the consciousness of that fatal secret which must 
blast for ever the hopes she was encouraging in my brother. 
I trusted also, that indignation at having been deceived, 
might do something to deliver Frank from his thraldom ; 
and I resolved to state the matter boldly to him, and rely 
on his better angel to make him willingly accompany the 
regiment in its retreat to Devonshire. 

At all events, I saw that if he remained, he remained 
to destruction in every sense; and I was determined to 
use means, perhaps unjustifiable under any other circum¬ 
stances, to force him from a situation so perilous to himself. 
Then came remembrance of the severe wounds he had 
received; and the chance of his not being able to sit his 
horse, mingled with various wild speculations on the cause 
of the duel in which he had been engaged. But, before 
1 could give all these whirling thoughts a tangible form, 
and regular order, we were challenged by the sentry at the 
gates of the park, and once more halted our horses on the 
green at I’enford-bourne. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Although every consideration which ever in this world 
urged men to speed, now followed our footsteps to impel 
us rapidly on our course, yet by this time the horses 
were so much fatigued, that to proceed was out of the 
question ; and, obliged to pause for a day at Penford- 
bourne, I took what care I could to provide for the 
refreshment of the troopers and their chargers ; and, cast¬ 
ing myself down in the cottage which had fi^st received us 
there, yielded to pure weariness and fell asleep. 

Scarcely two hours’ repose was allowed me, when I was 
awakened, according to my previous orders, at five o’clock. 
Leaving the regiment, still to take what rest it could, I 
rose and walked up towards the mansion, the servants of 
which were generally early risers. I found the doors 
open, and one of the lackeys was showing me into the with- 
drawing-room, when we were met by Lady Eleanor herself, 
in such guise as led me to imagine that she had not 
pressed her pillow during the whole night. A faint ex¬ 
clamation of pleased surprise, and a look of joy, that 
could not be mistaken, annihilated the cold and unfriendly 
feelings which had been gathering towards her in my 
bosom, and I could not believe that she was acting towards 
my brother on any systematic principle of evil; but chose 
rather to think that, carried away, like himself, by strong 
and irresistible passion, she saw not—she would not see, 
the guilt of nourishing it, and the greater guilt to which 
it tended. 

So I judged of her ; and, whether I judged right or 
wrong—as I knew that it would be difficult to remove 
Frank from her dwelling, now that his duty no longer 
called him to the field, and now that his wounds gave him 
a fair excuse for lingering behind—1 resolved in the first 
place to strive for her co-operation ; and as the means of 
gaining it, to show her if I could, that however strong 
she plight feel in her own innocence, how great soever she 
might believe her own powers of resistance to be, the 
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very encouragement of such a passion was criminal in 
itself; and but too sure, *in the end, to undermine every 
virtuous principle. 

The task, however, ,was one, of course, of difficulty and 
delicacy, which my youth and inexperience were scarcely 
qualified to attempt ; and 1 paused long in considering 
how to begin. Holding the hand she had given me at 
our first meeting, 1 led her into the withdrawing-room, 
and closed the door, but still kept silence, every moment 
of which seemed but to increase my difficulty. 

At length, a'fter gazing at me anxiously for some mi¬ 
nutes, she spoke herself. “ I am afraid to ask,” she said, 
in a low fearful voice, “the occasion of your speedy return. 
Your silence speaks but too plainly.” 

1 ** The King’s cause, madam,” I replied, “ is lost, at 

least in Kent. The numbers of the rebels have prevailed 
against honour and loyalty ; and, after a severe struggle 
at Maidstone, yesterday morning. Lord.Goring was again 
forced to retreat, though not without glory, for he repelled, 
during several hours, the fourfold force of the rebels; and 
then inarched from the field in order and good array.” 

“ ’Tis bad news, indeed,” said Lady Eleanor, “ but, 
thank God, you have returned yourself, though, as I see, 
wounded. We have been very anxious for you here, ever 
since we heard the cannon yesterday. . Your brother tells 
me,” she continued, in a timid and faltering voice, “ that 
he has seen you since the misfortunes of yesterday morn- 
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“ He has, lady,” I replied. “ As soon as I heard the 
likelihood of such an event, I returned, in order to prevent 
it; but returned too late. For him, now, is my great 
anxiety. How he is to be removed to Devonshire, which 
must be done with all speed, is a matter of no small dif¬ 
ficulty.” 

“ Removed, Captain Masterton! ” she exclaimed. “ Im¬ 
possible! You know not the state of weakness to which 
the loss of blood has reduced him.” 

“To leave him here. Lady Eleanor,” I rejoined, “would 
be leading him with my own hand to the scaffold. The 
Roundheads will be hero, probably, before two days are 
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over; and do not suppose tlmt they will be very careful 
in their mode of removing him to the Tower, where the 
block and axe will be as certainly his doom, as they would 
be mine, if I were caught by the ridels.” 

“But I have interest amongst the parliamentary people,” 
she replied, anxiously. “ Essex was my cousin ; Sir 
William Waller was my father’s dear friend. 1 have 
other interest besides—great interest 1” 

“If, lady, you can take upon yourself the responsibility 
of insuring my brother’s life and liberty,” I replied, “ if 
you have the power to command his safety — ” 

“''No, no, no!” she exclaimed, “ I dace not risk it. 
I think 1 could; but if I were to fail, I should never 
forgive my boldness; death itself,” she added passionately, 
“ could not wipe out the memory of having devoted him 
to such a fate. Take him rather, sir—take him with 
you, whatever it may cost. Yet, stay! there is still away. 
Could he not be concealed here till he is more fit to 
journey? You do not know that there is a private passage 
from the cellars of this house to the old castle on the hill. 
A chamber might easily be fitted up, where I could tend 
him myself, and where he might remain hidden from 
every other eye.” 

“ I am afraid, lady,” I replied, now seeing at once 
that Gabriel Jones might very well have been the speaker 
on the hill after all, and have returned by the passage to 
which she alluded—“ I am afraid that the secret commu¬ 
nications of that old castle are known to many other persons 
besides yourself. Might I suggest also,” 1 added, “ that 
your ladyship’s husband might not perhaps ——” 

The blood rushed up to her face like fire, and suddenly 
covering her eyes with one hand, she held forth the other 
towards me, as if imploring me to stop. The first agitated 
movement had broken through my sentence; but I felt 
now, that the time was come for me to say what I had 
Intended, if ever ; and entirely altering my tone to one of 
the utmost gentleness, and taking th" fair hand she had 
extended with the purpose of staying me, I proceeded. 

“ Listen to me, dear lady,” 1 said. “ Far be it from 
me to wish, for one moment, to hurt your feelings, or to 
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pain your heart. You caijnot suppose. Lady Eleanor, that 
any young man of gentle breeding can see so fair and 
amiable a creature as you are, with the desire of wounding 
her for a moment. Believe me, then, when I say that I 
feel every interest in your happiness, and the more, from 
the deep regard I see you have for my brother. But, 
lady, I cannot but feel also, that, for your welfare as well 
as for his safety, his speedy removal from this place is 
absolutely necessary. You cannot become his wife ; and 
though I doubt not that you believe you could ever remain 
his devoted, kind, and affectionate friend ; nay, that you 
could love him' more deeply than any thing else on earth, 
without becoming criminal ; believe me, lady, that such 
a state is somewhat more than dangerous. It can but end 
in the destruction of both." 

While I spoke, through the fingers of the hand which 
remained firmly clasped over her eyes, the tear-drops rolled 
like rain ; and the agony she seemed to endure was ter¬ 
rible. At length she rose, and still turning away her 
head, “Stop, sir!’’ she said, “Stop! Your motive doubt¬ 
less is good ; but you take somewhat too great an advan¬ 
tage of my situation. Speak with your brother, yourself. 
Try to persuade him to go with you. If he refuse, I 
will see him, and endeavour to use such arguments as 
may most effectually move him. And now, sir," she 
added, dashing the tears from her eyes, and turning round 
upon me with a glance of beautiful indignation — “ And 
now, sir, having wiped those unworthy drops away, I will 
beg you to leave me. Y our brother sleeps, but I can tell 
you, for 1 have watched the night by his couch, that he 
lias enjoyed uninterrupted slumber; and, therefore, if you 
think fit to wake him, do. Should you find your rea¬ 
soning vain, as I said before, have rdteourse to me, and 
fear not, I will do my part. Though let me tell you. 
Captain Masterton, that had I felt sure of being able to 
protect him, or to insure his life myself from the Parlia¬ 
mentarians, no weak doubt of either myself or him, would 
have made me yield him to a long journey, after such 
wounds as he has met with.” 

She bowed, and signed me to the door, with in air of 
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majestic command, which I felt no disposition to disobey ; 
and retiring from the withdrawing-room, I proceeded to 
the apartments of my brother. 

On entering the dressing-room,, I found Gabriel Jones, 
as usual, with the Bible on his knee, and apparently deeply 
busied in reading the Holy Scriptures; from which employ¬ 
ment, however — as I knew that he grossly perverted, in 
his own foul mind, the pure words of everlasting truth 
that he there found written — I did not scruple to disturb 
him. In answer to my inquiries after my brother, he 
informed me that none of his wounds were at all danger¬ 
ous ; and that though he was very weak, through loss of 
blood, when he had fallen asleep the night before, there 
was little doubt that he would w r ake much stronger, from 
the long and tranquil repose which he had enjoyed. On 
inquiring still farther concerning the possibility of removing 
him, I found, to my surprise, that the valet was not at all 
unwilling to second my efforts in regard to the journey of 
his master. There was nothing, he said, to prevent his 
travelling. Men, much worse, had been carried longer 
journeys; and in a litter, he would answer for it, that all 
would go well. 

As Frank continued to sleep, I went down to the gate, 
and gave orders for preparing a machine with all speed, 
for carrying the object of our care with as little motion as 
possible ; and on my return, I found him just awake. 

Our conversation was long, and he was much softened 
in character by the languor of his frame; but all I had to 
tell him made little impression in regard to his journey, 
and his determination to remain, though expressed in a 
weaker voice, was couched in terms as firm as ever. Lady 
Eleanor then became my only resource; and though she 
received me on my return with the same air of cold dis¬ 
pleasure which she bad assumed before we last parted, she 
instantly rose to fulfil the promise sire had given. 

‘ c You will have the kindness to wait for me here. 
Captain Masterton,” she said. “ On my return, I hope to 
bring? you such tidings as you desire — your brother’s 
Bejpvant is with him, I suppose ? ” 

I replied that he was; and she left the room. For 
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near an hour I remained in expectation of her return ; 
but at length 1 was sent, for to my brother’s chamber, 
where I found Lady Eleanor sitting at a little distance 
from his bedside, and Gabriel Jones standing by. Fresh 
tears had evidently overflowed the lady’s eyes, anti my 
brother’s countenance was flushed and agitated. 

He did not speak, himself; but left Lady Eleanor to 
communicate to me, that he would no farther oppose the 
measures I thought necessary for his safety. As it was 
improbable, however, that the Parliamentary generals 
would immediately detach any considerable part of their 
forces in the direction of Penford-bourne, we determined 
not to set out till the cool of the evening; and during the 
course of the day, both Lady Eleanor and Frank recovered 
greatly their composure; although from the moment I had 
mentioned her husband’s name, a degree of coldness, I 
might say haughty reserve, had come over the lady’s 
manner towards me, which did not at all wear away 
during the day. 

At the appointed hour, the litter we had prepared was 
brought to the door; and Frank was carried down and 
placed safely in it. A feeling that the last words which 
could ever pass between my brother and the fair being in 
whose bosom he had inspired such deep interest, must be 
spoken then, made me draw a little aw'ay, and also, on 
some excuse, send the guard down the avenue, as Lady 
Eleanor approached to bid him farewell. She had by this 
time gained perfect command over herself, and she spoke 
to him for some minutes without a tear dimming her 
eye, without a trace of agitation appearing on her counte¬ 
nance. At length, seeing her raise her head, I again ap¬ 
proached, and as I did so, Frank repeated, in a hasty 
voice, “ Then I rely on you ! You will not — surely you 
will fiot fail me ! ” 

“ By all I hold dear on earth, and beyond the earth ! ” 
she replied, in a low, thrilling tone, and, drawing back, she 
bowed slightly to me as I came up, and ascended the steps 
into the house. She was very pale, but seemed perfectly 
composed ; and she walked steadfastly onward into her 
dwelling, without once turning her head. I thought I 
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heard a heavy sob, as she passed the door; but, if it were 
so, that was the only thing which marked emotions that 
were far more powerful, 1 felt sure, than those she suf¬ 
fered to appear. 

The horses were now placed to* the litter, as had been 
arranged; and, at the end of the avenue, I put myself at 
the head of the regiment, and we began our march. The 
first day’s journey was a painful one: Frank never opened 
his lips to me, though he spoke several times to Gabriel 
Jones ; and it seemed that he attributed to me all the 
necessary pain he felt at leaving a person he so dearly 
loved. I had made up my mind, however, to bear all 
that the peevishness of sickness, and the" anger of dis¬ 
appointment could produce ; and I relaxed not a' moment 
in endeavouring to soothe and console him, by every means 
in my power. The journey he bore even better than I 
had expected ; and when we halted, he forced himself to 
thank me for the pains 1 had bestowed upon his comfort. 
The night passed well, and nothing occurred to givc'us 
either disturbance or apprehension. No enemy appeared 
to be in the neighbourhood, and the people were, in 
general, loyal ; though one saintly preacher, whom I met 
in the streets of the little village where we halted, called 
me “ a rusty hinge and a creaking door.” 

Frank passed the night quietly ; no fever resulted from 
his wounds; and in the morning he was much stronger 
than the day before. His mind seemed more reconciled 
to his situation also ; and he did not appear to view me 
with the same cold dissatisfaction, which the whole of his 
conduct, during the previous day, had displayed. Before 
we began our morning’s march, he spoke long with me on 
the events at Maidstone ; and the assurance that the cir¬ 
cumstance of his supersedure still remained locked in my 
own bosom, appeared to afford him infinite relief. 

From this time, as we advanced on our way towards 
Devonshire, I was almost constantly by the side of his 
litter, till his strength was sufficiently recovered to permit 
of his mounting his horse ; and he felt deeply, I am sure, 
all that 1 did to relieve and solace him. Even after he 
had quitted the litter, however, as he could not bear any 
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extraordinary fatigue, the command of the regiment re¬ 
mained with me for several days; and during that time, 
various difficulties and obstacles obstructed our progress. 
An occasional rencontre with different bodies of the militia, 
served to keep our parties in constant activity ; and in more, 
than one large town, our advance was threatened with in¬ 
terruption by multitudes of the inhabitants, who collected 
to call us “ Malignant dogs, hungering after the Saints, to 
devour them.” 

Our reception, indeed, was very different at the several 
places through which we passed. In some we were hooted, 
and even peltqcl by the mob ; and in others, we were wel¬ 
comed with joy, supplied with all we could want, and suf¬ 
fered to' depart with God’s bcnison. But on the whole, 
our passage through the country was more favourable than 
perhaps we had a right to hope for ; and in almost all cases, 
where the magistrates or other civil authorities showed any 
disposition to impede our movements, 1 found that they 
were in general soon brought to reason by being informed, 
that we were retreating quietly, for the purpose of dispers¬ 
ing ourselves in our own homes ; that if suffered to pass 
unopposed, we would injure no one ; but that being reso¬ 
lute men, we would cut our way through at all risks, on 
the slightest show of resistance. Nor, indeed, could they 
have attempted to stop us with any prospect of success, 
for a great many circumstances combined to leave the 
country nearly open for our march. One large body of 
the Parliamentary forces was still pursuing Lord Goring 
and the rest, in Kent. A second was directing its march 
towards Essex ; a third, under Cromwell, was advancing 
to meet the Duke of Hamilton, and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, in Lancashire ; and at the same time, troops were 
necessarily left for the defence of London, as well as for 
completing in Wales what Cromwell had by this time begun 
by the reduction of Pembroke Castle. Thus, I do not 
believe that in any county through which we passed, five 
hundred men could have been collected to oppose us, at 
less than a week’s notice. Our retreat, therefore, I may 
almost say, was uninterrupted ; and long before the know¬ 
ledge of our passage had spread through the country, we 
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had nearly reached the pl|ce to which our movements 
tended. , ' 

Frank had by this time recovered his strength ; and 
with pleasure I resigned to him, on the borders of Devon¬ 
shire, the command of the regiment. Gradually as his 
health was restored, his mind had seemed to recover its 
tone ; but still he was silent, absent, grave. On approach¬ 
ing his home, all his old feelings and habits appeared to 
return. The same reserve, the same calm self-possession, 
was resumed ; and, though I could see a change — though 
I perceived and knew that the fire which had been lighted 
up in his heart, was any thing but really extinguished; 
yet, I do not think the most attentive observer, who had 
not watched him as I had watched, would have known any 
difference between the cavalier who had quitted Devonshire 
two mohths before, and him who now returned. 

Towards me, indeed, there was a decided alteration in 
some respects. He was as reserved as ever ; he never 
mentioned a thousand subjects that busily employed the 
memory of each, every* hour of our existence ; he never 
told me his thoughts, his feelings, his plans for the future; 
but he was softer in his manner ; evinced more deference 
for my opinion ; and would often mingle his conversation 
with some kind and endearing word, that went sweetly 
home to my heart, and won all its best sympathies for him. 

Such was the state of affairs when a messenger, whom 
we had despatched to Masterton House, returned with a 
letter from my father, containing directions to disperse the 
regiment, jmd let die troopers return home to their houses 
with as little parade as possible. He informed my brother, 
to whom the letter was addressed, that he had already 
entered into an understanding with the Parliamentary 
commissioners, who were at Exeter, that on the disbanding 
of all forces, no farther notice should be taken of the part 
we had acted, than the infliction of a small and almost 
nominal fine. He, at the same time, sent us letters of safe 
conduct for our own security in traversing the country, 
and directed us to limit our escort to twenty men, as he 
had bound himself not to receive more into Masterton 
House. His word was so habitually considered law, by 
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my brother and myself, that «Ven had not the terms he 
had negotiated been half* so favourable, we should have 
submitted without hesitation ; and, accordingly, selecting 
the twenty men whom we thought best qualified to accom¬ 
pany us, we informed die rest of the troopers, of what had 
been done, and dismissed them, well satisfied, to their 
homes, giving them security for the discharge of tlieir pay, 
under our own hands. 

We thought it best to do this at night, at a little village 
on the confines of Somerset and Devonshire; and I could 
not help feeling a strange sensation of regret, as troop by 
troop of men^with whom I had taken so much pains ; 
whose comfort and security had been for weeks and months 
a matter of so much interest to me; who had shared with 
me so many fatigues, and accompanied me through some 
perils, passed before my eyes for the last time. I turned 
away somewhat sick at heart, for it was one of those 
moments, when a thousand'hopes and anticipations blasted 
for ever, rise suddenly from the void of the irreversible 
past, like the mournful spectres of the loved and dead, that 
crowd into some dark and painful dream, and seem to pre¬ 
sage new woes and sorrows for the time to come. 

Most .of the soldiers waited for nothing but leave to 
depart; and before next morning we were left with but 
few besides the twenty whom we had selected for our escqrt. 
Those, whose cooler spirits had chosen to remain, we sent 
by different roads, and selecting for our own journey the 
least frequented path that we knew, we traversed our native 
county, towards our home. ~ 

As we proceeded, the world of our early remembrances 
grew upon us. A total interruption of all old accustomed 
thoughts had taken place during our wanderings ; but now 
every furlong of the road had its memory ; and there was 
not a tree, or a rock, or a stream, or a hill, that did not 
recall the soft days of youth, and the things that never 
return. The very breeze seemed full of early days ; and 
cloud after cloud, as the summer air drove them across the 
blue heavens, looked like the phantoms of all my young 
dreams, hurried far across the expanse of life by the wild 
uncertain breath of fortune. Perhaps it might be some 
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fitful caprice of my nature,:«r perhaps disappointment at 
the ill success of our expedition ; but there was a deep 
gloom came over me, to which every step seemed but to 
add ; and all the memorials of my early years excited 
only a sigh. 

My brother also was grave; but by this time he had 
recovered fully, as I have said, his former self; and, 
within the last two days, even I had not been able to dis¬ 
tinguish whether the passion which had for a time so 
stirred his soul, was really passing away to the world of 
bright things forgotten ; or whether it was only that he 
mastered its expression. If it were the latter, he enacted 
his part most wonderfully well ; and, as if he strove to 
try his own powers over himself, he more than once men¬ 
tioned Penford-bourne, ami Lady Eleanor Fleming, as 
things almost indifferent. The first time he did so, I 
thought I could detect, by a quiver of the lip, that all was 
not quite calm within; but the second, and the third 
time, his countenance betrayed no emotion. 

I felt discontented at his calmness. Why, 1 did not 
know. I had been the person to strive to withdraw him 
from temptation. I, it had been, who had warned him to 
beware of the criminal passion which he had encouraged, 
to beseech him to cast it off, and to tear him almost 
forcibly from its object. My endeavours had been suc¬ 
cessful. He had quitted the dangerous neighbourhood — 
he had recovered his serenity — he seemed to have thrown 
away, or forgotten, the feelings which had betrayed him ; 
and yet I was not contented. No ! not though his de¬ 
meanour towards myself was gentler, kinder, more affec¬ 
tionate. 

I could not account for my own sensations; and I 
would not, or I dared not, look closely into my own heart ; 
hut one of those trifles — which are in some soft the 
lightning flashes of our dark nature, showing us in one 
moment of bright light, all the dim objects that fill, un¬ 
seen, the world of the human breast — was destined soon 
to blaze it all upon my sight. 

My father met us, on horseback, at the gates of the 
park, near a mile from the house ; and received us with a 
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tenderness and affection whiSh he had never displayed 
before. He gazed anxioftsly on my brother’s worn and 
thoughtful countenance ; remarked the two deep gashes on 
my brow and cheek; .and pressing us alternately to his 
bosom, gave free course to a father's feelings, for the first 
time for twenty years. We turned to the house on foot, 
followed by our little escort. I was absent and agitated ; 
and my father noticed it; but added, that it was not ex¬ 
traordinary I should be so, on returning to my early home, 
after passing through scenes of such danger and anxiety. 

As we came near the house, the sound of trampling 
horses, and iftany voices, gave notice of our approach ; 
and the whole household issued forth to welcome us back. 
Emily Langleigh, lovelier than ever, was first on the ter¬ 
race to greet us. Her eye turned towards me; but Frank 
stepped forward to receive the welcome of his promised 
bride, and pressed his lips upon her cheek. 

Good God ! what was it that 1 felt ? It passed through 
my heart and my brain like lightning ! It was madness ! 
madness itself! but it mastered all other feelings. Com¬ 
mon sense, reflection, every thing was at an end; and, 
dashing past every one, I entered the house, rushed up¬ 
stairs to my own bedchamber, locked the door with violent 
haste, and cast myself upon my bed, in prostrate misery. 

I have passed through a long life ; I have known many 
sorrows and many cares ; but I never felt, or saw, or 
dreamed of, any thing that equalled the agony of that 
moment. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

That we, creatures of dust and ashes, should dream of 
happiness—-should hope for unmixed enjoyment! ’Tis 
a madness ! —’tis a folly ! The very perfections of our 
corporeal frame render us but the more susceptible to 
bodily pain ; and the refined essence of our other being, 
which commands, but cannot govern our clay, raises us 
above all the insects of the earth, chiefly by the fearful 
supremacy of mental agony — and yet the mind may do 
much, if properly exerted. It cannot remove the evil, but 
it can teach us to bear it: it cannot assuage the pang, but 
it can enable us to suppress its expression. If it be the 
noblest effort of the reflecting soul, to conquer the passions 
of the animal, and even the finer yearnings of the heart, 
to compel ourselves to do our duty in despite of opposing 
circumstances and our own desires, surely the triumph can 
never be complete when the victor over himself, writhes 
under his own conquest. 

Such were the reflections that grew out of my grief, 
after an hour’s indulgence had exhausted its first violence ; 
and the resolutions which I took at that moment, and 
which I adhered to long, with unshaken perseverance, were 
such as those reflections might naturally inspire: to con¬ 
quer and to command myself ; to see my hopes torn* from 
me — not without a pang, but without a murmur; and 
by neither word nor action to betray to any one the agony 
of spirit under which I laboured. 

I had at length learned what were my real feelings to¬ 
wards Emily Langleigh. I had at length discovered how 
— and how deeply I loved her. But while I made the 
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discovery, I felt the double paUg of knowing that she could 
never be mine ; and that she was destined to wed a man 
who could not value her as- she ought to be valued — who 
could not feel towards her the only affection that ought to 
make woman happy. Frank, I was sure, could not but 
admire the young and blossoming charms of her person ; 
he could not but esteem the sweet and gentle nature of lier 
heart ; he could not. but respect the fine and powerful 
qualities of her mind; but he could not love her as I 
could love — and I felt that nothing less ought to be her 
lot.- Had I believed that the same intense and ardent 
feelings coulihexist within his bosom which existed within 
mine, I could have yielded her — not without a sigh, not 
without bitter everlasting regret — but with less pain. 
But to dream of her wedding a man who loved another, 
was misery indeed ; and yet, that man was my brother, 
and I was bound to silence. Ilis passion for Lady Eleanor, 
however open and undisguised it had been to me, was in 
the guardianship of my honour, and my lips were sealed 
by every duty: — I resolved therefore to suffer. . 

It were almost useless to inquire how or why I had re¬ 
mained so blind to what was passing in my own bosom, in 
regard to that dear, beautiful girl, during all the time of 
our early familiarity, and during all the efforts I had made 
to detach my brother from another pursuit. I had been 
taught from our first acquaintance to consider her as des¬ 
tined to him : nor had I well known what love is. In my 
endeavours, too, to win my brother from his passion for 
another woman, my mind had been too much engaged in 
the cause of his honour and his happiness to remember 
myself, or to connect what I was then doing, except very 
remotely, with the idea of Emily Langleigh. I did not 
forget, indeed, that at some distant period she was to be 
his wife ; but it was a contemplation far off and indistinct; 
something that remained upon my mind more as a matter 
of habit than of active memory or thought. But in those 
scenes at Pcnford-bourne, 1 had learned to know what love 
really is. I had seen it in its most fiery and most over¬ 
powering form; and it wanted but an impulse to make 
me apply the key which I had there acquired, to read the 
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passion in my own heart. I had never seen Frank kiss the 
cheek of Emily Langleigh in ii?y life before ; and now, 
when he did so at his return, it passed like fire along my 
veins, and the secret of my own feedings was spoken to me 
at once. 

And now, too, I felt that I had to resign it all; for to 
me, the future communion with that dear and beloved 
being must be ever mingled with bitterness : the a-pcs animi 
credula mutui must be at an end ; and, like the awful 
warning written above the Persian’s throne, to keep in his 
mind that death was the end of all his glory, the words 
.•she can never he mine were destined to sadden each mo¬ 
ment that I passed beside her. The long, dreamy convers¬ 
ations ; the wild enthusiastic rambles ; the pauses on the 
hill to mark the beauty of the scene, and to pour the rap¬ 
turous overflowings of our young feelings into each other’s 
hearts ; or the morning spent by the sea-side, enjoying 
the repose of the summer air, and the murmur of the soft 
unwinded waves, and creating for ourselves an atmosphere 
of visionary happiness, must now, if ever indulged in, be, 
on my part, full of the mi serable knowledge that the sweet 
companion who gave sunshine to the world of my exist¬ 
ence, could never, never be mine ! — that she was destined 
to be the bride of another: — that the common compe¬ 
tition which was allowed to the meanest hind, was denied 
to me: — that I must yield her without striving, and love 
her without hope. 

Oh ! how truly yet in some instances, even in ordinary 
life, does the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, be¬ 
token the loss of happiness. Had I never known that I 
loved her — had that conviction never flashed across my 
mind, I might still have been happy — I might still have 
enjoyed to the full all the pleasures that could honourably 
have been mine — and only learned to be wretched at last. 
But now, I felt that continual sorrow must follow my 
steps, and that a drop of poison was mingled for me with 
the cup of life, pervading it all from the brim to the very 
dregs. 

My determination, however, was to drink it off without 
a shudder ; and when that determination was once formed. 
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I paused but a few minutes to collect my thoughts, and 
prepare for the task, ^ware of the powerful nature of 
example, but wanting l^rfowledge of the world to yield me 
those tangible and living types which might have afforded 
me a better strength than my own, I strove to place before 
my eyes some model for imitation from what I had read. 
I called up to my mind the ancient philosophers of Greece; 
I thought of Socrates and his bowl of hemlock; I pon¬ 
dered a moment on the Stoic, and a moment on the?* Pla¬ 
tonic philosophy ; and out of both I worked up a sort of 
system for my future conduct. There was in it, a degree 
both of the puerile weakness of a schoolboy anil the vision¬ 
ary strength of an enthusiast; but yet, as I paused and 
pondered upon the firm and unshrinking nature of the 
great of other days, I found a new vigour spring up in my 
heart—a power of commanding my own emotions, which 
I had sadly wanted before. I remained a few moments 
longer to think calmly over my fate, and to let my resolu¬ 
tion fix itself by the contemplation of the greatest evils 
that could ultimately befal me; and then, unlocking my 
door, I went down to the common apartment where the 
whole family usually met. They were now all assembled 
there ; and when 1 came in, all tlicir eyes turned upon me. 

“ I can easily understand, my dear Harry,” said my 
father kindly, “ that your return to your home and your 
native place, after so many scenes of danger and difficulty, 
must agitate you greatly; but,-really, you ought not to 
give way to such sudden bursts of feeling. Here is the 
Lady Emily has been not a little anxious for you. You 
should learn to command yourself.” 

“ I have been tutoring myself to do so, my Lord,” I 
replied ; and advanced towards Emily, to take the hand 
she held out towards me. The eye of my brother Frank 
rested on me as I did so, with a calm, satisfied, but pecu¬ 
liar expression, which made me almost fancy that he saw 
into my bosom. From my manner, however, 1 do not 
think he could detect any thing ; for I strove strongly — 
and, I think, successfully — to cover the feelings of which 
I had become/so lately aware, under precisely the same 
manner which had before concealed them from every body, 
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while they had been hidden from myself. Nevertheless, 
there was something of agitation'^n Emily herself, which I 
dared not scrutinize, for fear of 'stalking all the resolution 
1 had built up. I saw her colour^, come and go; I saw 
her eye look brightly up, and then fall ; and, after a few 
words of kindly greeting, I turned away. 

It was a relief to me when my father began to speak of 
the various incidents of our short campaign, and to ask, in 
his brief, generalizing manner, the particulars of those 
events which tended to the greatest political results. Not 
so, however, to my brother, who with some precipitation 
answered Lord Masterton’s first inquiries, by telling him 
that he had been wounded in such a manner, and at such 
a period, as to be obliged to leave me to command the regi¬ 
ment during the more important events of the enterprise. 
He reddened while he spoke; but this piece of insincerity 
passed current ; and my father, after asking the nature 
of his wounds, without inquiring where or how they had 
been received, proceeded to speak with me upon the conduct 
of the regiment in battle, and all the circumstances in 
which I had been placed. 

I told my tale as well as I could ; and related the inci¬ 
dents of the rising in Kent, more as a youth recounting 
his first exploits, than either officer or politician. My own 
feelings I dwelt upon, and all the objects as they had struck 
me, during the new scenes through which I had passed ; 
but I am afraid 1 left my father the trouble of drawing all 
his own conclusions in regard to the consequences of the 
events which I narrated. There was one person, however, 
whom my history seemed to interest deeply, for, as I spoke, 
Emily' drew nearer and nearer; and though she kept her 
eyes upon her embroidery, I could see that she was listen¬ 
ing to every word, by the varying colour in her soft cheek, 
which changed from pale to red, and then to pale again, 
like a light cloud as it comes near and passes by the evening 
sun. My father was particularly struck with my account 
of little Ball-o’-fire, and ordered him to be brought in, that 
he might see him. While the servant charged to fetch, 
him was gone to the stable, where the boy had already 
quartered himself, my brother left the room; and fortunate 
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it was that lie did so. The servant was . absent only a few 
minutes, during which time Lord Masterton drew from me 
all the little I knew concerning the state of parties, and the 
political movements iji the counties near the metropolis ; 
and, at the end of that period, the soldier's child'was 
brought in, clothed nearly as I had first seen him ; for I 
had not yet had time to make any great addition to his 
very scanty wardrobe. 

After asking several questions, to which the boy replied 
with the keen brevity which he had learned in scenes of 
haste and ganger, and with a degree of irreverent boldness, 
to which JLdVd Masterton was not very much accustomed, 
my father demanded, “ Well, little Ball-o’-fire, are you of 
gentle birth ? ” 

“ As gentle as the King,” replied the boy, “ and as 
hungry as the Prince of Wales.” 

“ That may well be hungry enough, poor boy,” replied 
my father. “But wc must feed you at all events, and 
clothe you too, I think. Would you like to be page to my 
eldest son, little Ball-o’-fire?” 

“ I would rather be lackey to his younger brother,” 
replied the boy, boldly; and Emily, looking up, fixed her 
eyes upon him, with a surprised and inquiring glance, 
while my father demanded, 

“ Why so, my lad ?” 

What the boy might have answered I do not know ; 
but he was the most rapid catcher of a glance I ever 
beheld; and, after turning his eye for a single instant to 
my face, which was frowning pretty severely 1 own, he 
replied, 

“ Because I know Captain Harry best; and because I 
saw him send his sword through the black-hearted Round- 
head that shot my father at Bolton le Moors.” 

Something in the boy’s answer made Emily’s eyes fill 
with tears; and my father seemed struck with it also. 

“ Ha ! those are good reasons, in truth,” replied he ; 
“ and he shall make his page of thee till better times. 
Send for the village tailor, Harry, and get rid of those rags 
of his, that he may not shame thy service.” 

“ Those rags have not shamed the service of the King,” 
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replied the boy quickly, with, a sharp and perhaps indignant 
tone. “Yet, nevertheless,” he'Ridded, a moment after, 
“ they are old friends that I am nO^Joth to part with, for 
they are every hour threatening to|deny me their good 
company the next.” 

As my father was not in general fond of such free- 
spoken companions, I took litle Ball-o’-fire out of the room ; 
and, after giving him strict directions in regard to his 
behaviour towards both my brother ami Lord Masterton, 
I delivered him over into the hands of one of the servants, 
who, aided and abetted by the tailor of the neighbouring 
village, in a few days produced him in a page’s dress, as 
handsome a boy as ever I beheld. There was an air of 
bold freedom and of dauntless courage in his whole de¬ 
meanour, that might have become a prince; and though 
he strictly followed my commands, to show reverence and 
respect to both my father and brother, he still retained the 
air of easy independence that had grown up with him from 
his earliest years, llis activity of body and mind was 
astonishing. He slept little, and that at any accidental 
hour that he found most convenient; but I never knew 
him absent when I wanted him, inattentive to my com¬ 
mands, forgetful of what he heard, or incompetent to 
execute any thing that was asked of him. Of course 1 need 
not say that I did not demand any thing very unreason¬ 
able, though sometimes to try all the manifold strajige 
accomplishments which he had acquired in his wandering 
existence, 1 would occasionally require him to perform 
offices very different from those with which he might have 
been expected to he familiar, and yet 1 never found any 
that his skill and ingenuity did not contrive to accomplish. 
On all occasions he showed himself gay, and shrewd, and 
good-humoured, hut somewhat hasty in temper; and I 
would not have suffered him to wear a dagger, whicli he 
always did, had I not been aware that he had been accus¬ 
tomed to the use of such an implement from his youth. 

The quick movements, and the rapidity of speech find 
manner of the soldier’s child, seemed, in some degree, to 
enliven the dull routine of our dwelling; but, in other 
respects, every thing soon appeared to sink back to the 
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state in which it was before our unsuccessful expedition ; 
although several circuirufances contributed to render the 
house more gloomy thaji formerly. My own feelings had 
changed me from a {fay and lively youth to a grave and 
rather churlish young man. My brother, too, was more 
by himself than ever, and my father full as much so ; 
while every day some of the widows, or orphans, or parents, 
of the men who had fallen beside us in battle, would come 
up to the house, either for tidings of their relative’s fate, 
or some account of his death, or some consolation under 
their afflictions. It was in general Master Harry that was 
asked for, omthese sad occasions; and such interviews did 
not tend to remove the gloom that had fallen over me. 

Emily Langlcigh, however, was all that was kind and 
gentle. It formed no part of my plan to shun her society, 
or to endeavour to forget my love by flying from its object. 
I strove so to conduct myself, that, towards her, the slightest 
shade of difference should not be apparent; but she saw 
that 1 was sad ; and, with but too dangerous kindness, she 
endeavoured to win me from myself, by every endearing 
attention. We were almost always together. Frank was 
seldom if ever near; and, indeed, when he by chance met 
us walking or riding, he seemed purposely to avoid joining 
us, so that my days passed in that commune, which did 
far more to nourish my affection, than all its hopelessness 
could do to diminish it. 

Thus passed more than two months, during which time 
my brother’s conduct remained unaltered ; reserved, silent, 
constantly alone, riding, shooting, walking by himself, he 
seemed to hold little communication with any one but his 
servant Gabriel Jones. Nevertheless, if chance ever threw 
us together for any length of time, I found that he was 
gentler and kinder in his mood towards me than formerly ; 
and 1 could not but remark that often he fixed his eyes 
upon me, as if there was something in his bosom that he 
wished to speak. Once, and only once, he spoke to me of 
Emily Langleigh, in terms of such high and ardent praise, 
that, feeling I could hear no more, I left the room. He 
followed me to the door, and I heard his voice pronounce 
my name, as I was proceeding along the passage ; but I 
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knew that the command over myself, which I had striven 
so powerfully and so painfully totobtain, was, for the time 
at least, lost: and I affected not tbJjear his call. I have 
regretted through the long course ofimany years that I did 
not pause at that moment, and listen to what he was about 
to say. It was but a trifle, it is true, but trifles are the 
pivots on which turn all the vast wheels of that complicated 
machine, society ; and he who has no trifles to regret, will 
probably find, on memory, few great errors for which to 
compound with remorse. 

With that single exception, nothing occurred during 
those two months to recall to my mind the feirful memory 
that Emily was to be his ; and 1 began to grow accustomed 
to my fate. 

At length, one day, as I returned from sailing on my 
boat in the bay, I met Frank suddenly in the wood. He 
caught my hand the moment we met, and, fixing his dark 
eyes upon me, with a look that seemed destined to read my 
very soul, he said, “ Harry, my father has just announced 
to me, that this day month-" 

Before he ended the sentence I knew what was to come. 
His gaze was upon me — his suspicions, 1 saw, were ex¬ 
cited. But I nerved myself with all my strength, and by 
the time he had concluded — “ that this day month I am 
to receive the hand of Emily Langleigh,” 1 had obtained 
the power to reply calmly, with the single word, “ Well!” 

He held my hand a moment longer in his ; and his eye 
ran over every line in my face, till I could feel the blood 
beginning to rise into it, in spite of all my efforts. But 
at that instant he loosened his hold, and, echoing my word 
“ Weil ! ” turned into the wood and disappeared. He said 
not a word — he made not a comment — but he echoed 
that word. Well, in a tone in which astonishment, and in¬ 
dignation, and grief had all their share. 

My calmness was but of a moment. Nor could I have 
commanded that moment, had I not, in my solitary sail 
across the bay, been raising up and combating the same 
evil spirits that my brother’s communication was calcu¬ 
lated to call forth again. I had thought of Emily Langleigh 
aabis bride — of my own dear, beautiful Emily as the wife 
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of my brother ; and though not' a word had reached my 
ear to indicate that the tjpne at wliich that sacrifice was to 
be made was now appwakhing, a strange, indistinct, pain¬ 
ful apprehension that luch was the case, had weighed upon 
my mind during the whole day. While it was but appre¬ 
hension, however, I had dared to meet and to steel myself 
against the worst. But, oh ! what pure unmingled agony 
of spirit were my communings with myself, after the fore¬ 
bodings were confirmed — when I found that it was de¬ 
cided — that the day was named to put the inevitable bar¬ 
rier of fate between me and Emily for ever ! 

I sought cut the deepest part of the wood — 1 cast my¬ 
self down in despair — I writhed amidst the dewy grass, 
like a crushed worm, for nearly two long hours, and was 
only roused at length from the tumultuous dream of my 
agony, by the approach of a footstep. I started up, but 
not before the quick eye of my new page had fallen upon 
me. 

“Well, boy!” I exclaimed, in somewhat of a hasty 
tone, “ what brings you now ? ” 

“ Nothing, but to tell the news,” replied the page. 

“ Tell it to some one else then,” I said, “ I know it 
well already.” 

“ She is a gallant sloop,” replied the boy, without ap¬ 
pearing to take any note of the agitation which I felt must 
have been evident to the blindest eyes — “ She is a gallant 
sloop, and half her cargo is by this time stowed amongst 
the rocks.’’ 

“ What do you mean, wild lad ? ” I asked. “ What 
sloop are you speaking of.” 

“ The smuggling French sloop that lies so well at anchor 
in the cove,” replied the page; then suddenly changing 
his tone, and coming nearer me, he said, “ How well she 
wodld carry us all to France ! ” 

“ Carry us all! Whom do you mean ? ” I asked. “You 
are mad, boy ! ” 

“ Not so mad as many ! ” he answered: “ I mean you, 
and me, and one person more and l\g gazed up in my 
face with a glance which, translated by the feelings that 
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were then newly wakened in my bosom, received but one 
interpretation. 1 

He touched upon a dangerou^ubjeet; and, without 
another word, either of the questions which my heart 
prompted me to put, or of the rebuke that his boldness 
well merited, I turned, and walked towards the house. A 
child, a very child, had seen into my heart. Could 1 then 
dream that what I felt had escaped the keen eyes of my 
brother ? The boy followed me as 1 walked on ; but my 
own consciousness made a coward of me; and, without 
daring to question him farther, I bade him begone and 
play. /' 

I shall never forget the meeting of our family at supper 
that night. What I said, 1 hardly know — what 1 felt 
was torture. Emily was as pale as death. In one single 
day the bright and beautiful colour of her cheek had faded 
entirely away ; and, when she smiled, or rather strove to 
smile, it was like one of those faint and fitful beams that 
sometimes struggle through a stormy day, tipping for a 
moment some distant cloud ; but lost again in gloom, long 
ere it reaches the earth. Frank was as silent as the tomb; 
and our meeting was rather like that of a family after the 
recent loss of one of its members, than on any more joyful 
occasion. A stranger coming amongst us then might well 
have looked round to see if he could behold some vacant 
seat — some of those new, dark blanks in the domestic 
circle which — when death has lately been busy in a 
house, and time has not yet robbed memory of her sting— 
call up so many thoughts at every time of meeting. 

My father saw that embarrassment, at least, hung over 
us all; and before he retired for the night, he told Emily 
that he had sent an invitation to her father’s first cousin, 
the Lady Margaret Langleigh, to spend the ensuing month 
at Masterton House. The motive and the proposal Were 
kind and judicious. Rightly judging that under such cir¬ 
cumstances the presence and support of an elder person of 
her own sex, would be of the greatest comfort to Emily ; 
he had fixed upon one, whom none of the family had 
ever seen, indeed, but of whom every report was favour¬ 
able. 
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Her husband had fallen in the civil war; his estates 
hatl been sequestered. She herself had once suffered se¬ 
vere imprisonment; but fame said that she had borne all 
with exemplary patierjpe, fortitude, and cheerfulness ; and 
lived in penury with tne same unchangeable serenity which 
she had displayed in her highest fortune. To Emily’s 
mother she had been a dear and valued friend; and in 
.Emily herself, she had ever taken a profound and unvary¬ 
ing interest. I found afterwards that, in prosperity or 
adversity alike, she had continued to demand and receive 
news of her young cousin ; and though, at that time, I 
had hardly . ver heard of her before, she had never ceased 
since the death of Lord Langleigh, to correspond with my 
father. Such a person was well calculated to give confi¬ 
dence, hope, and support to us all; and in truth, we all 
seemed to need it; but had she been the exact reverse of 
what she was, none of Lord Masterton's family would 
have presumed to differ from his opinion or murmur at 
liis will. 

For the next ten nights, it seemed as if the balmy angel 
of sleep had forgotten me for ever. During the day a 
thousand eyes were upon me ; but that part of existence 
generally devoted to sleep tvas my own, uuwatched, unre¬ 
strained ; and I lay and deluged my pillow with tears — 
bitter, weak, infant-like tears. But after acting all day, 
with the iron rigidity of a stoic, the part of calm content¬ 
ment while my heart was on fire, it was a relief at night 
to be a very child ; and to humour my grief to the over¬ 
flowing. Still the want of rest, and the continual agon¬ 
izing struggle in my bosom, had nearly, 1 believe, overset 
my reason. I formed, before I could conquer my own 
thoughts, a thousand wild schemes for carrying off Emily 
Langleigh. The words which the boy had casually spoken, 
wandered continually through my mind ; and I more than 
once went down to the smuggling vessel, spoke with the 
skipper, and ascertained that a small sum of money would 
bribe him to more deeds than I should be ever tempted to 
require. Let me not he misunderstood. I never in my 
waking consciousness formed or suffered such a thought. 
I banished them whenever I discovered such imaginations 
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rising »p in my brain. But I felt like him of old —- as if I " 
had two spirits j and while -the batter angel slept, the more 
watchful demon would lure me on with wild, visiops, to¬ 
wards deeds that the jiobler soul comiemned as soon as any 
thing called it from its momentary' slumber. 

And what made me dream that Eintly would consent to 
fly with me? it may be asked. I do not Well know ; and 
yet it was a dream that haunted me. Her fading cheek, 
her dimmed eye, which spoke of sleepless nights too like 
my own, a sort of shrinking from the attentions which my 
brother now began to pay, even an anxious and trembling 
agitation when 1 was with her alone—all ny-de me feel 
that her heart was not in that which was going forward, and 
dream that perhaps her wishes were not unallied: to mine. 
And yet to think so, only added torture to wliat I felt 
already. It was madness—it drove me to madness—and 
one day, when the conviction had come more strongly upon 
me than ever, in a fit of wild despair, ,1* ran hastily down 
the narrow and labyrinth-like path that led to the Cove 
where the smuggler lay ; and in a few minutes I had hired 
the sloop to be at my command for the'next thirty days. 

It wanted now five days of that appointed, for mybrother’s 
marriage ; and, with a sort of gloomy, determination in 
every step, which bordered on insanity, I trod back my 
way towards the house, murmuring to myself broken frag¬ 
ments of what I purposed to say to Emily, in communi¬ 
cation of my love and my design. When I entered the 
withdrawing-room, however, I found* her seated beside an 
old, but still beautiful woman, though her beauty was like 
that of a ruin, something lovely, falling fast to decay. 
There were the lines of exquisite features ; the broad high 
forehead, the straight nose, the small mouth, the rounded 
chin, the long blue eye; and even the fine complexion 
remained. But the snowy hair braided across the brow, 
benfeath the close wimple; and the deep marks which time 
and care can only furrow, spoke of both age and sorrow. 

Emily had been ip tears; whether at the tale which 
Lady Margaret — for it was she —- was telling, or at her 
own |eelings, I dp not know; but after my introduction 
to her) the lady went on, and spoke of woes so endured. 
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temptation so resisted, and agonies so subdued, by tbe one 
chastening principle of tune piety, that I felt ashamed of 
my own madness, and bggan to look to some higher source 
than that from which 5*had hitherto endeavoured to draw 
false strength to maste^ the expression of my feelings. 

She spoke in a gentlb and a soothing tontdof herself and 
her sorrows — in a manner which gave consolation with¬ 
out seeming to console ; and with such topics, she mingled 
many a truth gathered by long experience in the world, 
which told the better as they bore evident, the stamp of 
the place whence they came. “ Religion,” she ended by 
saying, iC w 4s the only thing she had found on earth, 
which, like the bee, drew from the bitter and the sweet 
the same honied juice; and though many ways had been 
devised for man to govern his nature, she had seen but that 
one principle, which ever could raise him above it.” 

Emily listened, and then lifted her eyes to mine, with a 
look that seemed almost of entreaty. I had listened too; 
and turning to my own chamber, I knelt and prayed, and 
cast from me at once the unworthy designs 1 had enter¬ 
tained. I was not happier, it is true, but I was better ; 
and 1 felt that I had acquired a new principle of endurance. 

Still, as the ship was hired, I resolved to detain it there, 
to sec Emily’s hand placed in that of her husband; and 
then, without a moment’s delay amidst scenes that I dared 
not trust my mind to dwell on, to seek in secret some other 
land, and give myself to the wide current of accident. It 
was a wild and rash purpose, it is true ; but those were 
days in which every kind of mad scheme was so familiar 
to the mind, that it was nothing extraordinary. 

The skipper, then, remained in the cove ; his merchan¬ 
dise was already dispersed over the country; and the 
magistrates had too much occupation, between fanatical 
dreams and political disturbances, to notice with energy 
his illicit traffic. My father, indeed, declared that after 
his son’s marriage, he would take measures for putting a 
stop to the system of forbidden commerce which had 
established itself all along the coast during' the civil war: 
hut long before he did so, I thought I shdttld be pajwy far 
leagues away from my once-loved native land ; in the 
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mean time, he was too full of liis own thoughts, to give 
much attention to the transactions that were passing around 
him. He seemed not to perceive the haggard wretched¬ 
ness which my countenance must nave spoken too plainly. 

He saw not those signs on the* cheek and the eye of 
Emily Langleigh, that told of doubt, and fear, and repug¬ 
nance towards the union that was about to take place. 
He remarked not even in my brother, a sort of stern but 
restless anxiety, which showed that his heart was not at ease. 

Nevertheless, Frank played the part of an attentive suitor 
in some degree. He was more with Emily than he had 
hitherto been; he spoke to her, I believe, tenderly and 
kindly; though I took good care seldom to be a witness to 
their conversations ; he kept his man, Gabriel Jones, con¬ 
tinually on the road between our dwelling and Exeter, 
bringing rarities and ornaments for the person of his 
bride ; and by a thousand little acts of the same kind, 
he strove to cover over a degree of cold abstraction, which 
would too often fall upon him. 

All this satisfied my father in regard to him ; and 
doubtless, in the case of Emily, Lord Masterton attributed 
to native modesty and girlish fears, all those signs of 
reluctance which had their origin in still more powerful 
feelings. From me, however, none of those signs were 
hidden ; and if I did not construe them aright, it was not 
for want of seeking their interpretation. All my percep¬ 
tions— all my thoughts—were confined to what was 
passing between those two. Every thing else had become 
to me merely mechanical. I may say that I saw nothing, 
— that I felt nothing but what they did and said ; and 
all those rambling thoughts and fancies, which in other 
days used to go forth from my mind, to wander truant¬ 
like about the wide universe, unguided, unrestrained, now 
seemed totally annihilated. The only way in ,which 
imagination exercised her powers was, in giving a thousand 
varied constructions to every look and word of my brother 
and Emily Langleigh. 

Still my father saw not, or seemed not to see that I was 
^together changed. The only notice he ever took of the 
gloom that hung over me, was when, two days before my 
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brother's marriage-day, he gave into my own hands the 
disposal of the estates which had descended to me from 
my mother, together with a sum of money which had been 
accumulated during tlje last year and a half, but had not 
been invested, as usual, in land. 

“ I hope, Harry,” he said, “ that you have not sup¬ 
posed 1 was going to make over to your brother a large 
portion of my property, without assigning to you a suffi¬ 
cient income to hold your rank in society. Your mother’s 
fortune will be enough for the present; and your late con¬ 
duct has shown, that though not yet of age by law, you are 
quite competent by reason and intellect to manage your 
own estates. 1 have only to hope,” he proceeded, some¬ 
what gravely, “ that we shall see you soon resume the 
cheerfulness which has lately left you.” 

I was about to reply, but I felt that if I did, I should 
say dangerous words that could never be recalled; and 
merely thanking him for the trust he had in my judg¬ 
ment, I left him, without explanation of my feelings or 
insight into my heart. I avoided, as far as I could, all 
the miserable preparations which were made to give 
splendour to a ceremony that was to doom me to wretched¬ 
ness for ever, by seeking almost solely the conversation of 
Lady Margaret Langlcigh; and in doing so, 1 won the 
regard of one who was destined to be deeply serviceable to 
me in after life. 

Thus passed two more days of misery ; but the third I 
must speak of by itself. 


CHAPTER II. 

It dawned at last — that day of exquisite wretchedness, 
which centuries of either joy or sorrow could never wear 
away from my remembrance, even if Time were to fly over 
my head for ever, with all the blessings and the curses 
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tljat drop continually from his shadowy wings. It dawned 
at last ; and I quitted my bed, how changed from what I 
had been, when I used to welcome the bright morning 
light streaming unclouded into my chamber, as the har¬ 
binger of a day of joy, to the eager'and hopeful mind of 
unblighted youth. It is an often used figure of speech to 
say, 1 rose like a criminal to execution ; but in my case 
it was so indeed. 1 rose to a day on which I was to die 
to hope and happiness for ever; and I prepared to meet 
my fate with the same calm, steadfast determination, with 
which a brave man encounters death itself. Like many I 
have heard of, who, when going to the scaffold, have 
dressed themselves with painful attention, I trimmed my 
new-grown beard with care; J spread my long hair down 
my shoulders; I chose the gayest and most splendid colours 
from my wardrobe; and placed the highest plume I could 
find in my hat. 

My page stood beside my dressing-table; but the boy 
was sad and gloomy ; and of all the news with which he 
usually strove to divert me in the morning, he had only to 
tell me that “ Holy Gabriel,” as he had christened my 
brother’s man, “had brought his master a letter from 
Exeter, which had made him right glad and happy.” 1 
was thinking of something else; and I took no notice of 
what he said, when, a moment after, my brother entered 
with some degree of eagerness in his countenance. “ Send 
away the boy, Harry ! ” he said; " I want to speak with 
you.” I desired the boy to go ; but, at that moment, my 
father entered also. 

“ I am glad to see you dressed, Harry,” he exclaimed. 
“ Hasten down with all speed to receive Sir Charles 
Mostyn, who is now dismounting in the court. Keep him, 
and whatever guests may arrive besides, in conversation, 
till I come. Fie, Frank! fie! not prepared on -your 
wedding-day ! Quick, quick, and di-ess yourself!” 

Frank bit his lip till I thought the blood would have 
started forth ; and I was unfortunately obliged to descend, 
to receive the few guests who had been invited on the 
occasion. How I fulfilled the task Heaven knows; but it 
certainly was as bitter a one as ever was imposed on man. 
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Several of those who came, remarked how deadly pale 1 
looked ; and, attributing the fact to the wounds I had 
received, asked kindly after my health; but all and each 
tortured me with congratulations on my brother’s wedding, 
and praised the bride to one who too deeply felt already 
how beautiful and excellent she was. One had seen her 
here, and another there. One lauded her for this, and 
another admired her for that; but the story still ended 
with what a handsome couple she and Frank would make; 
and none seemed to perceive that the rack and the thumb¬ 
screw would be nothing to that which they were inflicting 
upon me. 

At length — as the ceremony was to lie performed in 
the private chapel attached to the mansion — arrived the 
clergyman of the parish. lie had been our tutor in our 
earlier years ; and soon after Frank came down, they spoke 
together in a whisper for two or three minutes. The 
worthy divine looked up in his face, with evident marks 
of surprise, and I heard him reply to something which the 
other had said, “ Certainly ! certainly 1 as long as pos¬ 
sible ! but on what excuse ?" 

"You shall have one," replied my brother; and, as I 
passed on to another part of the room as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, I heard no more. 

My father appeared the moment after, and unbending 
in some degree from his usual stately coldness, he now 
welcomed one, and now addressed another, with a few 
graceful but common-place words of courtesy, and a smile, 
which perhaps was but little less a matter of convention. 
“ I would have been with you earlier, gentlemen," he said, 
“but of three swords which I hung by my side succes¬ 
sively, I found two rusted to their sheaths. In truth it is 
little likely,” he added, laughing, “ that I should have to 
draw a blade again in this life, but however I did not 
choose to come to my son’s wedding with a rusty sword 
by my side.” 

“It is strange — it is mighty strange,” said an old 
cavalier, with an ominous shake of the head ; “ I fear 
it augurs badly for the king, my lord. It is mighty 
strange - " 
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“ And still stranger,” said my father, “ your spoilt dog 
Rupert, Harry, came fawning on hie at my chamber-door, 
as I opened it; and in truth woulil scarcely let me pass. 
He held me by the glove so long, that, unwilling to strike 
the beast on such a morning, I let lnm keep it." 

“ Strange, indeed! ” replied the same old cavalier again; 
and though the conversation turned the moment after into 
another course, I could see him standing by himself in the 
window, meditating over what had passed, and marking 
the minutes by the same foreboding shake of the head. 

I took little notice of any thing, however. The hour 
appointed for the ceremony speedily approachccf, and every 
moment came with gathered agony upon my heart. At 
length one of the doors opened, and the whisper of “ The 
bride ! the bride !” ran through the guests. I just caught 
a gljmpse of Emily as she entered the room, accompanied 
by a group of ladies who had collected in her chamber. 
She was still as beautiful as light; but all the decorations 
of her bridal array could not conceal that she was as pale 
as ashes; and it was evident that if she had not leaned 
upon the arm of another, she must have fallen, so weak 
and tottering were her steps. She raised her eyes for a 
moment, and a quick sharp blush rushed over her face, 
while, as if by instinct, her glance first met mine amidst 
all those that surrounded her. I could hear the throbbing 
of my heart no longer ; and turning away sick, sick as 
death, I walked on into the narrow passage that led to¬ 
wards the chapel. It was a sort of corridor, that went on 
for some way, with windows on one side, but no door in 
its whole length till it came to a private one communicat¬ 
ing with .my father’s bedchamber. Beyond that again it 
opened into a little vestibule, from whence a broad flight 
of steps descended to the western door of the chapel, which 
had besides two other entrances to the north and south, 
and a small door under these very stairs, communicating 
with the lower part of the house. 

I paused near the door of my father’s chamber, and 
strove successfully to call up new courage, to go on through 
the bitter day as I had determined. I know not well 
how, but it seemed as if the very intensity of the agony I 
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suffered, gave me new powers of endurance to bear it all 
to the very close. 1 felt that it could not last long — that 
the moment for which I had been summoning all my for¬ 
titude had now arrived; and a few moments’ thought 
restored me to calmness — though it was the calmness of 
despair. After pausing a minute by the door, I heard 
voices within, although I had left my father with the rest 
in the withdrawing-room ; hut concluding the speakers to 
be servants, when I found the bridal party were approach¬ 
ing towards the chapel, I endeavoured to open the door, in 
order to let the first persons go by, and then join those 
that followed. The key, however,’ had been turned on the 
other side ; the lock resisted my efforts, and 1 was obliged 
to pass my father, as he led on poor Emily, who could not 
indeed have followed his steps, had not Lady Margaret 
held her other arm. She did not raise her eyes, but 
whether she was conscious of my presence or not, I could 
see her tremble like the aspen as she came near the place 
where I stood. In scarcely a better frame myself, I joined 
those that followed, and we entered the chapel ; but just 
as Emily set her foot upon the altar steps, I beheld a sort 
of wavering Sinking of her whole figure, and the next 
moment she fell back fainting into my father’s arms. She 
soon recovered, and opening her eyes, looked round her with 
a glance, in which, if ever I beheld despair, it was there. 

At that moment, however, Frank, in a low and hurried 
voice, proposed that, as she seemed so ill, the ceremony 
should be postponed for a short time. 

“ No, no 1 ” replied my father, “ she is better now ! 
Are you not, my child ? She will not be well, till the 
ceremony is over.” 

His word was law, and the whole party were now ar¬ 
ranged round the altar ; but the book of prayer was not to 
be found. It was sought for, through the chapel, in vain ; 
but after a time, another was procured, and-the service was 
begun. The clergyman read slowly ; and he marked every 
word of the service with a painful distinctness, as if he 
purposely sought to wring my heart. If I might judge, 
too, from the countenance of my brother, his feelings dur¬ 
ing those solemn sentences were by no means sweet ; for 
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every other minute, his eyes wandered fearfully round the 
building, as if his mind were anywhere but in the vows he 
was about to take. 

At length, after having read and paused upon every 
word of the preceding exhortations With a solemnity and a 
slowness which seemed to me, at least unnecessary, the 
clergyman proceeded to ask that question, the reply to 
which seals the most solemn contract which can bind 
human beings together ; but at that moment some steps 
were heard running down the stairs by which we had en¬ 
tered. My brother paused, ere he replied, and my little 
page — for it was he that came in so unceremoniously — 
whispered to me something about “ armed men.” 

My father heard both the irreverent step with which the 
boy entered the chapel, and the half whisper in which he 
addressed me ; and turning round, he looked angrily to¬ 
wards me, as if to command silence ; but my brother, 
without replying to the question of the clergyman, anxiously 
pointed to the boy, exclaiming “ What does he say ? what 
does he say ? Speak, boy ! What news bring you ? What 
were you saying ? ” 

“ 1 say,” replied the boy boldly, “ that the corridor is 
full of armed men, and they are round the chapel too ! 
There ! there! Don’t you see their steel caps above the 
window sills ? Look ! Here they come ! ” 

Almost every one started at such tidings, and instinct¬ 
ively turned their eyes towards the casements and doors of 
the chapel; though one or two of the younger cavaliers 
present recovered themselves quickly, and assuming an air 
of unconcern, hummed a few notes of some blustering air, 
as the readiest way of covering the temporary surprise 
into which they had been thrown, and which they con¬ 
sidered all unworthy of their warlike nature. The old 
gentleman alone, who had seemed to draw such evil augu¬ 
ries from my father’s anecdotes of the rusty sword, now 
appeared perfectly prepared for whatever might occur; and, 
coolly, drawing on his right-hand glove, he hitched his belt 
a little forward from the left side, so as to bring his hilt 
round towards his grasp, almost at the first words the page 
uttered. 
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As the noy ended, the southern door of the chapel burst 
open ; and Habacuc Grimstone, the Exeter magistrate, 
accompanied by an officer apparently of some rank, and 
followed by about twenty musketeers, made his appear¬ 
ance. The clergyman shut the book, and an expression of 
surprise, but certainly not of displeasure, came over the 
countenance of my brother. Emily clasped her hands, 
and turned towards me; and in a moment all was confusion. 
The parliamentary officer advanced straight towards us; 
and, to my astonishment, I beheld, as he came nearer, the 
countenance of Walter Dixon. 

“ Major General Dixon,” cried the Exeter magistrate, 
who hung a little behind, with the air of a bully at a 
bear-baiting, cheering on his dog, and quite ready to stave 
and tail, as it is called, but not at all willing to come within 
the grasp of master bruin himself, “ I charge you execute 
your duty towards these prelatic maliguants, who cast from 
them the bread of life, and like dogs return to their vomit. 
On! godly Jacob Wilson, and saintly Flee-from-the- 
wrath-to-comc JBilkins! On! and second your com¬ 
mander ! ” 

Walter Dixon advanced till he was within about two 
steps of the altar ; and then, unrolling a paper he held in 
his hand, he read, “ Master Francis Masterton, commonly 
called Colonel Masterton, a malignant lately in arms in the 
county of Kent! ” 

As he spoke, the two first soldiers who had followed 
him, laid hands upon my brother, with a degree of violence 
sufficient— although he offered not the slightest resist¬ 
ance — to tear open his vest; and I saw resting on his 
bosom the picture of a woman ! — It was not that of 
Emily Langleigh ! 

All this had passed in a moment — almost before any 
one tfas aware. My brother, as I have said, made not the 
slightest opposition to the arrest, nor appeared in any 
degree to resent the rough treatment of those who seized 
him. Such things indeed were common in those days, 
and Walter Dixon proceeded as a matter of course, after 
his fellows had secured the first upon his list, to read the 
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names of those next to be taken ; but my father now drew 
his sword, and the blades of all the gentlemen present 
sprang from their sheaths. , 

“ What is the meaning of all this ? ” exclaimed Lord 
Masterton. “ Gentlemen, this must be resisted ! I am 
superior to any magistrate that 1 see present; and 1 will 
not have my hearth invaded by every Jack who chooses to 
cant at Exeter. King the bell, boy ; and we shall soon 
have bills and blades enough to show these gentlemen 
another tale.' 5 

In the same instant the terrified women were hurried 
behind us, and little Ball-o-fire, catching the bell rope, 
rang out such a peal, that hill and dale echoed it for miles 
around ; while facing the door with our swords in our 
hands, we opposed ten gentlemen, with four or five ser¬ 
vants, to the musketeers who were crowding in by the 
way which had first given them admittance. 

“ Advance the file above, Matthew Hutchinson ! " 
shouted Walter Dixon ; “ down with your muskets ; ’’ and 
in a moment the top of the staircase, at the other end of 
the chapel, was crowded with musketeers, while at their 
head appeared Gabriel .rones, or rather Hutchinson, as he 
was now called ; and at the first word of their commander, 
their arms, with the matches lighted, were brought to bear 
upon our little group below. 

“ Lord Masterton, it is in vain to resist! ” exclaimed 
General Dixon. “ I have orders, here in my hand, from 
the Council of State, whose authority you dare not deny, 
to arrest every member of the present party, 1 believe, 
except some of the lackeys. Will you surrender ? ” 

My father paused, and turned his eye from the formi¬ 
dable array of muskets that in some degree surrounded us, 
to the group of trembling women behind him ; but his 
suspense was soon brought to an end by the old caviflier I 
have before mentioned, towards whose bosom one of the 
soldiers had advanced, somewhat too near, the muzzle of 
his piece. 

“ Surrender! ” exclaimed the old man, “ Never, ye 
cuckoldy scum ! ” and putting aside the musket with hia 
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left hand, he struck the man vehemently with the hilt of 
his sword. 

“ Fire ! ” cried the; voice of Gabriel Jones from above, 
in a thundering tone, such as 1 had never before heard 
issue from his hypocritical lips. “ Fire ! ” anil at the 
same instant the sound of a volley, and a wild scream from 
the terrified ladies of our party, shook the roof of the 
building. One of the soldiers who held my brother was 
in the line of fire of the troops above, and he fell by the 
shot of his comrades. 

At the same moment, before I was well prepared to 
act, I felt my father catch my arm. Thinking he did so 
to withhold me from any rashness, I turned towards him. 
He was ghastly pale — there was a fearful want of mean¬ 
ing in his eye ; and for a moment or two I gazed at him 
in surprise, for he stood firm upon his feet—but the 
next minute he reeled; and — after raising his hand 
twice to his head — he fell dead at my feet without a 
word or groan to speak the passing of the soul from earth. 

There was no time for woe. All was now strife and 
confusion. The musketeers broke their ranks in pouring 
down the stairs, and in at the door. The Cavaliers min¬ 
gled with them ; and clashing swords, detached shots, 
screams and groans, echoed through the walls dedicated to 
the God of Peace. It was evident, however, that our 
efforts were vain, for the superior numbers of the Round- 
heads put serious resistance out of the question. My bro¬ 
ther was already in their hands ; two or three of our guests 
and servants had fallen ; two or three more by this time 
had been hurried through the door as prisoners ; and my 
only hope was to force my way through, and to save 
Emily Langleigh from the fate which threatened us all. 
While five or six of the gentlemen present were striving 
witlf one party of the soldiers, I sprang upon the mus¬ 
keteer opposite to me; and, after a moment’s struggle, 
wrenched his piece from his hands, and dashed him to the ' 
ground with the butt-end. Ilis right-hand man fired at 
my head, but missed me ; for almost at the same moment 
that he pulled the trigger, the dagger of little Ball-o’-fire 
was in his throat. 
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“ Follow ! follow ! quick !” cried the boy, whose pre¬ 
sence of mind never deserted him, springing towards me 
while he spoke, and pointing towards the stairs by which 
he had lately entered, “ Catch up. # the lady ! The way 
under the stairs is clear.” 

What he said was true. The chapel was full of smoke, 
which, carried slowly upwards, rolled in thin clouds [of 
blucish white above our heads: but by the open door 
under the staircase, I could see through a number of 
vaulted rooms beyond, on the long perspective of whose 
floors the calm light of a September morning was sleeping 
peacefully. A quick glance around showed me Emily 
clinging to the altar, before which the good clergyman had 
cast himself down in prostrate terror. All form or cere¬ 
mony, under our present circumstances, was of course out 
of the question. A moment’s delay would have snatched 
from us our only chance of escape ; and throwing my arm 
round her, I caught her up, and hurried across the chapel. 
A soldier instantly started across my path to stay me ; but 
that daring boy again came to my aid, and stooping down, 
plunged his knife into the tendons of his leg. The man 
fell headlong, with his steel cap ringing against the stones 
of the pavement ; and Emily besought me, at the same 
moment, to loose my hold of her. 

“ I but embarrass you, dear Henry,” she cried — “ I 
but embarrass you. I am strong enough to fly, if you 
will lead me. I am terrified, but not overcome. I can 
fly, indeed ! ” 

1 did as she bade me ; — all passed as quick as the light¬ 
ning. The boy was already through the door; and we 
were crossing the threshold, when Gabriel Jones marked 
us as we passed ; and darting forward with a look of tri¬ 
umph, and hatred, and mockery, mingling in a sneer that 
would have done honour to the countenance of a fiend, he 
seized Emily by the arm. 

“ Stay, stay ! my pretty mistress,” he cried, “ not so 
fast! You must wed a better-” 

Those words were the last he ever spoke. The musket 
I had wrenched from the soldier was still in my right 
hand ; the match was yet lighted j and leaving my hold of 
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Emily, I turned upon him, brought the muzzle within an 
inch of his head, fired ;•— and, springing up nearly three 
feet in the air, he fell lifeless, with a cry something be¬ 
tween a groan and a stream, too fearful even for memory 
to dwell upon unnecessarily. Again, 1 drew Emily for¬ 
ward, closed the door, locked and double-locked it, and, 
catching her once more in my arms, bore her rapidly 
through all the well-known passages of the house. 

“ Where are you going ? ” cried the boy, as he saw me 
opening the door of the library. “ There is no other 
door ! — they will soon find you there ! " 

But 1 hurried on, locked the door behind me ; and, 
after a moment’s search, found one of the bookcases which, 
as I well knew, moved upon its centre, in the manner of a 
door. I threw it open, and we all passed ; but just as I 
was closing it behind me, I heard the voice of Walter 
Dixon, shouting at the end of the far passage — 

“ Where is Hutchinson, now ? Send him hither, 
quick ! They have escaped by the secret passage he spoke 
of: — bid him show me where it is. ” 

1 thanked lleaven that I had so effectually silenced the 
miscreant who had betrayed us ; and shutting the door, I 
barred and bolted it with all the means which seemed to 
be left there for the purpose. Knowing, however, that 
our farther flight might soon be stopped, by placing sen¬ 
tries round the house, I besought Emily to hasten after me, 
down the small staircase that opened before us. 

“ As quickly as I can, Harry, ” she replied; “ but I 
am rather faint with all I have gone through. Still, go 
on ; I will follow you to the last.” 

This private way into the woods had been shown me by 
my father in former days; and though — as the library 
was his peculiar room, on which no one was permitted to 
trespass — I was not very familiar with all the parti¬ 
culars, yet I knew that the door which gave exit from it 
was surrounded by the thickest part of the forest ; and 
once there, I calculated surely on setting all pursuers at 
defiance. 

We reached the bottom of the staircase ; and, unlocking 
the little postern door, which opened in the angle of one of 
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the buttresses, issued out into the wood. We were at that 
moment not twenty yards from the chapel ; hut the strife 
seemed over now ; and all that we could hear through the 
open windows was the sound of several people talking 
within, interrupted every now and then by a deep groan, 
or the clang of a musket grounded on the stone pavement 
of the building. X felt Emily tremble as she leaned on 
me ; and putting my finger to my lip, to enjoin silence, T 
again raised her in my arms, and carried her as fast as I 
could through the windings of the forest paths. In this 
manner we reached the top of the cliff', which commanded 
the cove where the sloop lay. My intention was imme¬ 
diately to set sail for France, and put the wide ocean be¬ 
tween us and pursuit; but what was my surprise, on 
reaching the point from which I had a view over the whole 
bay, to behold the smuggler standing out to sea ! 

Immediate security, however, was the great object, and 
carrying the dear girl I held to my heart, down the face 
of the crag, by the zig-zag path which led to the shore, I 
turned across the bank of loose stones, about half way 
down, and pushing through some straggling bushes, that 
had rooted themselves on the rock, entered one of the caves 
with which I was familiar. I then bade the boy mark 
well the cave, and, by running down to the shore, ascer¬ 
tain whether the smugglers had left any boat behind, or 
whether the way to my own boat was clear. 

In an instant he sprang down the steepest part of the 
cliff, and Emily and I were left alone. The tumult of 
strange mingled feelings that came through my bosom at 
that moment, is impossible to describe. I had seen my 
home deluged in blood — I had seen my brother carried 
away a prisoner — I had seen my father fall dead by my 
side ; and yet — strange human nature ! — the predomi¬ 
nant emotion of my heart was joy at beholding Emily 
Langleigh standing there by me, rescued from the perils 
of that fearful morning, and free from an union that was 
worse than death. I make it as a .confession, as a painful 
confession. Amongst all the many causes I had for 
sorrow, my first feeling was gratulation ! — selfish gra- 
tulation! 
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“ Emily, you are safe ! ” I cried as I placed her within 
the cave. “ No one will .find us here !” 

“ Thank God! ” she said, “ thank God ! and next to 
God, I must thank you*dear Henry,” and as she looked at 
me, the tears started up in her eyes. I felt that there was 
no cause for longer resisting my own feelings ; the picture 
of Lady Eleanor Fleming that I had seen banging round 
my brother’s neck set me free — the long repressed deep 
feelings which had a thousand times before risen almost to 
my lips, now broke forth in the expansive gladness of our 
deliverance. Had the empire of the world —had my fate 
here and hereafter depended upon my silence, 1 could not 
have refrained ; and throwing my arms round her I loved, 
I poured forth the passionate tale of my deep affection in 
words of fire. I mingled it strangely and wildly with all 
the recollections of that sad morning; but those very re¬ 
collections— the dangers from which I had saved her — 
the agonies 1 had myself undergone — the uncertainty of 
the fate before — the darkness of the scenes we had left 
behind—all gave a power, and a fervour, and a vehe¬ 
mence to the expression of that long, long silent passion, 
which swept away the common idle forms of life, like 
straws before a hurricane. She strove not to unclasp the 
arms that held her — she withdrew not her cheek from the 
kisses I printed on it — she spoke not a word, but 1 felt 
that she loved me, as I loved her ; and my heart was satis¬ 
fied. Her face was bent down, now as crimson as a rose, 
and her eyes were pressed upon my shoulder, deluging my 
bosom with tears ; but they were drops of agitation, not o$ 
sorrow, and I knew for the first time the overpowering joy 
of being loved. A few minutes calmed her, and gently 
disengaging herself, she asked, “ Why, dear Harry, why 
did you not tell me this before ? Oh 1 had I tynown 
it, I jvould sooner have died than consent to the sacrifice I 
had so nearly made this morning. Why, why did you 
not speak ? ” 

“ Because, dearest Emily,” I answered, “ my father had 
pledged his word to yours, to wed you to his eldest son ; 
and because I knew that he would sooner discard us all for 
ever, than see that promise broken ; because, dear girl, I 
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would not become the rival of my own brother, so long as 
I thought that in any degree liisj heart went along with the 
vows he was about to pledge ; but now, Emily, I am con¬ 
vinced that it did not.” ' 

“ And so am I, Harry!” she replied, te and so have I 
been long. He never, never loved me; but now I am 
convinced he loves another. Did you see that picture?” 
she asked — for even in the scenes of terror we had just 
gpne through, such a circumstance could not escape the 
eye of a woman. “ Did you see that picture ? No, no ! 
he never loved me; and loving another, he was going to 
marry me ! But yet I must not blame him, for was not I 
about to do the same ? Still it was different, for I did not 
— I would not — know what I then felt. Women, indeed, 
have a power of feeling very miserable, without striving to 
discover all the reasons why. I knew that I was wretched, 
Harry—I knew that 1 was dooming myself to wretched¬ 
ness for ever ; but I did not know that I — that I, too, 
loved another. And yet,” she continued, drawing a step 
back, “ought I even now-to say so? Am I not nearly 
your brother's wife—too nearly to retract, Henry ? Be¬ 
sides, remember the promise I made your father; and 
promises to the dead ought, if any thing, to be more sacred 
than promises to the living. Oh, Henry! let us not 
indulge in dreaming of what is wrong. You have always 
been a brother to me—a dear, kind brother, and you shall 
be a brother to me still ; and I will love you as a sister.” 

Such a sudden change of thought—a change, too, so 
blighting to all my hopes, was not to be listened to with¬ 
out remonstrance ; and I was endeavouring to prove to 
Emily—though God knows the ultimate fate of all was 
most uncertain — that she was in no degree bound to my 
brother by any tie, moral or religious. The passion which 
animated me had been so long familiar to my mind -— so 
all-engrossing, so consuming, that now it was spoken — 
now it was once breathed beyond the dark sanctuary of my 
ow«n bosom, it flashed with the impetuosity of the lightning 
to, its object, careless of all that intervened. I remembered 
past griefs and future prospects, only as they favoured or 
opposed the love that was thrilling at my heart, and I 
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forgot entirely the dangers that still surrounded us, while 
J urged with uncontrollable ardour a thousand arguments 
in opposition to the scruples which had suddenly seized 
her. I had convinced her, indeed, that the promise which 
my father had, I found, drawn from her to wed my bro¬ 
ther, could only be effective so long as Frank was desirous 
that it should be so; and I was proceeding to argue that 
his evident attachment to another person, set her free from 
the engagement, when loud shouts of pursuit upon the hill 
above us, called our minds forcibly from the first out¬ 
breaking of those passionate feelings, which had so long 
been painfully imprisoned in our hearts, to the consider¬ 
ation of the peril in which we still stood. As the shouts 
and cries came nearer and nearer, Emily crept close to my 
side, and clung to me with a dear twining fold, that made 
my heart throb with happiness. 

" Fear not, dear girl ! ” I whispered, “ fear not 1 a 
single arm could defend the mouth of this cave against a 
host.” 

"O may it never be tried!” replied she, in the same 
low tone ; and at that moment the voices sounded so close, 
that I could not doubt the Parliamentarians had traced us, 
at least as far as the top of the cliff in which the cave was 
hollowed. It seemed strange to me, that they should have 
so soon discovered our path, through the midst of a per¬ 
plexed wood, in which a thousand ways crossed and 
recrossed each other in every different direction; and I 
could not but conclude that they must have found some 
means of tracking me, of which I was not aware, as I 
heard their voices following without deviation every turn 
I had taken in my flight from the house. Leaning a little 
forward, I listened ; and it all became plain in a moment. 

" Hie on ! hie on. Ranger ! ” cried one voice, “ Hark 
forward ! hark forward ! ” shouted another, " What at 
fault! Try back again. Ranger!” sajd the first. "He 
does not answer to the name of Ranger,” observed a third. 
" The old forester said his name Was Rupert.” 

It was indeed my favourite and faithful dog Rupert, 
which the villains had set upon my track. The poor beast 
would have discovered me anywhere. If I lost him in the 

o 
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deepest forest, or the most frequented thoroughfare, he 
would not miss a step of the way till he rejoined me; and 
now, it was clear that he was tracing my path before my 
pursuers, and even by the impulse of fond affection, doom¬ 
ing his master to imprisonment and death. 

What was to be done ? There was no earthly means of 
staying his progress, or repelling him from the cave. If 
taken, death would probably be my fate for the resistance 
I had offered, in common with others, and for the blood 
which had been consequently spilt. And then what would 
become of Emily ? the dear beloved girl, who, in the sim¬ 
plicity of ydtang and innocent love, had just dizzied my 
very brain with the happiness of acknowledged affection ? 
What would become of her, in the hands of a set of brutal 
villains, who, nine times out of ten, affected superior sanc¬ 
tity but as the hypocritical cloak of foul and unruly 
passions? 

I heard the feet of one of the soldiers, rushing down the 
last turn of the zig-zag that led near the mouth of the cave, 
and the eager panting of the dog, as its peculiar instinct 
taught it that it was nearing its master. I looked at Emily ; 
and I contemplated as the only resource, to hurl the animal 
ever the edge, the*moment it approached, as if it had 
fallen from the narrow ledge, along which it must run to 
reach the cave. But then it was a terrible task, to slay 
the poor dog for its very affection, and my mind was still 
undecided when it turned towards the cave. One soldier 
alone seemed to keep near the dog, for the path was too 
steep and rugged to be trod rapidly by any but bold and 
daring climbers; and even he was only just in time to 
mark the place where it turned off from the beaten track, 
and crossed, the bushes. 

“ Here ! here !" he cried, pausing upon the scanty space 
afforded by a giddy shelf of rock, and shouting to Itis com¬ 
panions above. “ Hola ! here ! ” and as he cried, the dog 
ran into the cave, and sprang fondling upon me. “ Hola ! 
hola ! Come on ! come on! They are here ! ” cried the 
soldier. 

It was all over ! We were discovered ! —. -but at that 

vwry moment there was the ringing sound of a gunshot 
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from below ; and while Emily with instinctive judgment 
caught up the spaniel in* her arms, and stilled its joy at 
finding us, in the deepest part of the cave, I sprang forward 
just sufficiently to see through the brushwood. The round- 
headed fanatic was within two steps: but the shot we had 
heard had silenced him for ever; and after reeling for a 
moment drunkenly on the edge, without power to utter a 
word, he fell headlong down the rock to the beach below. 
Directly after, three of his comrades followed along the 
path, shouting imprecations against the,slayer of the first. 
They paused on the same ledge where he had stood the 
moment before — looked down—and oh! what an instant 
of dreadful suspense it was while they stood there, as if in 
doubt. There are some minutes that feel like a lifetime, 
and that was one, but it was but a minute after all; for 
Walter Dixon, who was one'of the three, almost immedi¬ 
ately pointed downward with his hand, exclaiming “-There! 
there ! Quick ! and we shall have them yet," and dashing 
onward down the open path, they were instantly lost to my 
sight in the turnings which the road necessarily took in 
descending the steep face of the crag. 

1 breathed at ease; but I still both listened and gazed ; 
and, in a minute after, I saw my own little skiff put out 
to sea from below the cliffy with two persons on board, and, 
under all the sail she could carry, steer direct for the sloop 
that was standing off and on, in the bay* 

Whoever were the persons in the*bi*ft, One of them was 
evidently mistaken by the fanatics for myself,, and their 
pursuit was over when the boat got out to sea. A minute 
or two after, another soldier came down from above; and, 
after a short interval, the four returned, bearing up 
amongst them the body of the man who had been shot 
from the beach. They passed again within ten yards of 
the mouth of the cave, and I could hear the trail of the 
dead man’s feet, as they half drew, half carried him, up 
the steep. Their steps receded however, were lost, and 
once more, in the joy of secumy, I clasped Emily to my 
heart. 

We were now indeed safe for the time; hut caution 
and patience were wanted still to effect our ultimate escape, 

o 2 
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If, as I believed, the two persons I had seen in the boat 
were my little Ball-o’-fire and ode of the boatmen he had 
accidentally met with, beyond doubt,, I thought, they would 
return to seek us ; but equally beyond doubt they would 
not return till night. All that we could do then was to 
remain calmly where we were; and seating ourselves in 
the farthest part of the cave, we talked long and earnestly 
over all that had passed, and all that was to come. 

In truth it was as strange a sight to see, as ever man 
beheld, so lovely a creature as Emily Langleigh, dressed 
in all the splendour of her bridal attire, sitting on the 
damp ground of a cold dim cave, and weeping over all the 
dreadful scenes of her marriage day. 

As the hurry and the tumult passed from my brain, 
and the first selfish gratulation on my own and her 
security gave way to other memories, in good faith I 
could have wept too; but weeping was in vain, and the 
important consideration of our future fate pressed mo¬ 
mently upon us. We were both calmer. The interruption 
which had taken place in our conversation, and the mo¬ 
ments of anxiety and danger that had intervened since 
our mutual feelings had first found utterance, seemed to 
have familiarized us with the theme. It appeared as if 
several days had passed instead of minutes, and I spoke 
of all my wishes and all my hopes, not coolly indeed, for 
that I never could do, but without that wild and impe¬ 
tuous confusion which had attended the first outburst of 
the passion which had before cost me so many daily 
struggles to suppress. Emily was all that was gentle, and 
kind, and affectionate. She had owned her love, and 
there was nothing more to be owned. But still in regard 
to the promise she had made, I found her firmer than 1 
expected — firmer than I wished. That promise, she 
said, my brother’s conduct and her own feelings justified 
her so far in violating, that she would never wed a man 
who did not love her, and while she loved another. But 
still, she said, she would never give her hand to any one, 
till Frank had himself freed her from that promise. She 
feared not, she said, to write to him, or to tell him all her 
feelings if she ever met him again ; and she doubted not. 
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that both for his own sake and hers, he would at once set 
her at liberty ; but, till \hat time, she would hold herself 
bound as if by a vow^ 

I reasoned, I argued in vain ; and at length, when I 
pointed out that she must travel far with no other pro¬ 
tection than mine, when I spoke of the injury her fair 
name might sustain by such a circumstance, she laid her 
hand confidingly in mine. 

“ I do not fear, in the least, Harry,” she said ; “ there 
are but two beings in the world to whom I could be held 
in any degree responsible, your brother and yourself. As 
my resolution is fixed, never to give him my hand, (nor does 
he desire it,) he cannot complain ; and surely when you 
are the witness, the guide, and the guardian of all my 
steps, you too must be satisfied. As for doubting you, 
Harry, or for dreaming that I should ever have cause to 
draw one sigh for your conduct towards me, when my 
whole reliance, and hope, and confidence are in you, I do 
not believe that you would form a thought to the injury 
of Hmily Langleigli, for all that the whole earth could 
give.” 

She knew nothing of mankind in general, or of any 
world but the pure world of her own thoughts; and I 
felt that I could not tell her of half of its baseness, without 
wounding her feelings, and lowering myself. Determined, 
therefore, to act as she wished, ami be to her as a brother, 
till 1 could gain from Frank the renunciation which I 
doubted not he would willingly give, I ceased to oppose 
her farther. We now waited impatiently for the coming 
on of night ; and though I twice ventured a few steps 
amongst the copsewood, to see if J could perceive any 
person in the vicinity, I did not go near the open path 
till the stars began to look out through the clear blue sky. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The night came on calm and clear ; and the star 
Jupiter, with his soft sweet light, shone more and more 
distinct every minute in the opposite sky. Every bosom, 
I believe, has its own peculiar sort of superstition ; and, 
in spite of reason, I have always connected in my own 
mind that star with my fate. When it has looked dim 
and dull, I have tried not to feel depressed; and when, as 
that night, it has shone bright and clear, I have always 
drawn hope and consolation from its aspect. It looked 
out for some time quite alone in the sky, which remained 
full of the radiance of day long after the sun had set ; 
but at length, one after another, the fixed stars began to 
appear; and the blue robe of heaven was all gemmed with 
shining light. Running my eye, from time to time, over 
the darkening bosom of the sea, I strove to discover 
whether any boat came off from the sloop, which lay a 
dim black mass about three miles from shore. None, 
however, appeared ; and, after waiting some time, 1 left 
Emily, holding poor Rupert in the cave; and, promising 
not to go far, ventured out to see what was passing around. 

Pausing and listening every now and then, as I ad¬ 
vanced, I came down within about twenty yards of the 
sea-shore ; but the tide was flowing in, with rather a full 
swell; and I could see nothing, but one dark mass of 
waters, as, partially relieved by the white foam, it came 
rolling in dim waves, one billow over the other. A mo¬ 
ment after, however, 1 thought I heard voices borne along 
with the roar of the waters. After a time they became 
more and more distinct; and I could see a boat heaving 
up over the waves not far from the shore, and making^ for 
the cove where the smuggler had landed his goods. As 
there might still be a doubt, I drew cautiously back to the 
cave, to which place my little messenger was sure to direct 
his steps; and, as I ascended the path, 1 heard the rush 
of die boat into the cove, the unshipping of the oars, and 
the landing of the men. 
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Worn out by fatigue and agitation, Emily was asleep 
when JL returned; and her fair beautiful face, which 
looked like that of some lovely statue, had fallen down 
upon the silky black spaniel that lay sleeping also, on the 
little ledge where the dear girl had rested her arm. In 
the dim light of the cave she looked as if she were dead ; 
and as my mind turned to the events of the morning, when 
a thousand chances of death had surrounded her, a cold 
shudder came over me, at the memory of what hail passed, 
and the risk that she had run. The ideas thus called up, 
were any thing but agreeable ; and yet 1 could not wake 
her. There was a sort of fascination in those contempla¬ 
tions, sad as they were, that I could not conquer; and I 
stood and let my mind range on into time. 

“ If she become mine,’' I thought, “and fate should 
destine me to survive her, even thus; sometime or another, 
must I contemplate her, lying in death, when a thousand 
endearing memories, accumulated during life, have attached 
her still more to my heart. Thus must I gaze upon that 
fair pure brow for the last time, ere I consign it to the 
earth. Now, the lightest touch will wake her into being 
and animation, and brightness and love ; but when that 
day comes, the fondest kiss from her husband’s lips will 
fail to call her into recollection. 1 must then gaze without 
any hope, but that which comes from beyond the grave.” 

Oh, it is a sad and solemn thing to look upon one that 
we love dearly, in so deep and still a sleep ! There is 
something awful in it beyond repose. The strange mystery 
of sleep itself, that extraordinary suspension of the soul’s 
commune with external things, that temporary extinction 
of being, so like death itself — an extinction which would 
render death too fearful in the contemplation, if we did 
not escape from it in the hope of immortality—is not 
alone that which makes the sight nearly allied to pain. It 
is not the picture of our own death we see, so much as 
that of the beloved. It is the prophetic spirit within, 
speaking of ties to be broken, and of hopes to fail, and of 
affections to wither, while a thousand cherished memories 
twine funeral flowers to decorate the bier of the future. 

o 4 
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The only thing whose slumber does not seem to speak of 
death is an infant. 

As I was still gazing, l felt some ( one pull my sleeve 
behind; and turning, beheld little Ball-o’-fire, who had 
glided in perfectly unperceived. 

“ The boat is here,” he whispered, “ and the people 
ready to obey your commands.” 

“ What made the sloop get out into the bay ? ’* I asked, 
in the same tone. Ci Its absence had nearly lost our 
lives.” 

My voice instantly woke Emily from her slumber ; 
and starting up, she gazed wildly at the boy for a mo¬ 
ment ; but his presence explained itself; and he proceeded 
to answer my question, by informing me that the smugglers 
had been alarmed by the passage of soldiers through the 
country that morning; and, fearing that they were be¬ 
trayed or discovered, had put to sea, leaving a man on a 
hill near Masterton House, to make a signal when the 
troops were gone. 

Notwithstanding all the news which the boy brought to 
them, and his desire that .they should return and deliver 
us even by force, they could not be persuaded even to send 
a boat on shore, till that signal was made. It was to be a 
fire lighted on the hill where the man was posted ; and 
about ten minutes before the boat left the ship, the beacon 
had been kindled ; in consequence of which, the captain of 
the sloop had not only sent a boat well manned on shore, 
but had also determined on bringing his vessel again into 
the neighbourhood of the cove. 

This information changed all our plans. If the soldiers 
had indeed left Masterton House, I determined immediately 
to return thither myself, and ascertain more clearly the 
whole events of that unfortunate day. But Emily, who 
had heard the whole of the boy's account, entreated that 
at least I would not venture thither till I had taken means 
to assure myself that the house was clear. In my little 
page, however, I had a ready messenger ; and he at once 
undertook to go and gain all tidings from the man who 
had been left to watch upon the hill. 

To the praises which I bestowed upon him for his 
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courage and his conduct, he turned almost an inattentive 
ear ; and only asked in Veturn, — 

“ Was not that ^ neat shot at two hundred yards, 
which tumbled the robustious Roundhead over the cliff? 
I found your long gun loaded in the boat-house; and once 
I thought of shooting the dog, as I saw it leading them 
down the bank; but then, when I perceived that to bring 
down the Parliamentarian would do just as well, I whizzed 
him the bullet just under the bandoleer, and sailed away 
with old Tom, the boatman, for the sloop. I made myself 
as big as I could ; and folded my arms, and cocked my 
hat, that the fools might take me for you ; and so I believe 
they did, for with a fair wind, we were half a mile from 
shore, before they got down to the beach.” 

Such was the habit of danger and bloodshed in which 
the lad had been brought up, that his own life, or that of 
a fellow being, seemed to him a matter of very little im¬ 
port ; and such were the inveterate prejudices he had 
acquired by living from his birth alone with one party,, 
that he spoke on all occasions of the slaying of one of the 
Parliamentary partizans, but as the death of some noxious 
animal. 

While he started away up the hill, I proceeded to 
speak with the smugglers at the cove; and found them 
perfectly ready to obey my commands in. every thing, pro¬ 
vided they were paid for it. The means of satisfying 
them, fortunately I possessed ; for on the morning of that 
very day — with the intention of quitting England for 
ever, as soon as Emily Langleigh was the wife of another 
— 1 had loaded my purse with ail the money which my 
father had placed at my disposal two days before. Part 
was in bills on goldsmiths in London, but near two 
hundred pounds was in gold, and a few pieces, as an 
earnest of future payment, made the smugglers my men 
for ever. 1 now stationed two above the ledge that led 
to the cave, and two below; and procuring from them the 
means of arming myself more completely, for hitherto I 
had possessed nothing but my sword, I waited for the 
return of little Ball-o’-fire, to set out myself with three of 
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the sailors., for the purpose of ascertaining the events which 
had taken place after I quitted the'chapel. 

The boy was not long in coming—for his activity was 
most extraordinary ; and in the short time he had been 
absent, he had gathered more intelligence than a common 
scout would have brought in a day. The man on the hill, 
he said, had seen no body of people ride from the house 
till nearly sunset. An occasional horseman, indeed, had 
come and gone; but it was not till late that he saw the 
whole troop, as it appeared to him, quit the place, carry¬ 
ing with them a number of prisoners. This was the sum 
of his news; but, after quitting him, the boy had made 
his way to the house, where be had seen, through the 
wood, a sentry at the front door. Proceeding thence to 
the back of the house, he had climbed unperceived to the 
windows of each of the rooms in the lower story, and 
declared that only one, besides the servants’ offices, was 
tenanted. In that one, he had seen two of the fanatics 
carousing after their day’s exploits. Neither of them, 
however, belonged to the order of military saints ; and, 
from all that he saw, he judged the house but slightly 
guarded. 

Such news immediately determined my movements, al¬ 
though Emily, I saw, would fain have had me abandon 
my intention. She did not oppose me, indeed ; but she 
clasped her hands with a look of mingled fear and resig¬ 
nation, which had almost turned me from my purpose. 

At the mouth of the cave, I left little Ball-o’-fire as the 
best guard that I could assign her, and set out upon an 
expedition, some of the events of which I own I am 
heartily ashamed of, I must plead, however, beforehand, 
that no man was ever placed in a situation more fitted to 
excite violent and angry passions in his breast, than that in 
which I stood. • 

Approaching quietly through the woods, followed by 
the three well-armed sailors from the smuggler, I soon 
came in sight of the man who was placed to keep guard at the 
door, and at the first glance perceived that nothing mili¬ 
tary could possibly form any part of his real profession. 
Little precaution was necessary to surprise him. We were 
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upon him in a moment: the firelock was snatched from 
his hands; and silence Toeing enforced, by a pistol held to 
his head, he stood gaping in terror and astonishment. We 
now tied him hand and foot, with some ropes that had 
been brought from the boat; and ascending the steps, I 
pushed open the door, and entered the great hall. 

I never remember to have seen it before without find¬ 
ing some" of the retainers of the family ready to answer a 
summons, or to welcome a guest ; but now it was totally 
vacant, and the dim lamp, whose feeble rays twinkled 
along the rusty suits of armour, and the branching tro- 
phies of our forest sport, looked like the last poor heir 
of a decaying family, endeavouring to increase his own 
faint lustre by reflection from the proud memories of 
ages past. 

The room where the boy had represented the two fana¬ 
tics as carousing was at the other extreme of the house ; 
hut it was not thither that I turned my steps in the first 
place. Leaving one of my new followers to guard the door, 
I proceeded with a hasty pace towards the chapel. There 
was a light burning within ; and I listened at the door, 
as it stood ajar, hut there was no sound, and I entered. 

Oh, what a sight it was! Some one had lighted the 
great lamp in the middle ; and its beams, spreading all 
through the place, fell upon a thousand objects, such as 
seldom, 1 believe, have been mingled in one spot. In 
twenty places, the fine cak carving and gilded railwork 
were torn and perforated with musket balls. The marble 
pavement was soiled with struggling feet, and stained with 
gore. Two dead bodies were stretched at length on the 
benches where we usually sat when service was there per¬ 
formed ; while from pillar to pillar hung the garlands of 
late flowers, which had been collected at great expense for 
Emily’s marriage-day ; and trampled and bloody on the 
pavement lay a multitude of the same frail blossoms, which 
had been strewed upon her path that morning. A hat and 
plume lay here ; a cloak was cast down there ; and, as I 
advanced through the aisle, I kicked a rapier from my 
way, and set my foot upon a discharged pistol. The whole 
place remained as the fray had left it; and the only sign 
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of care, or even of decency, that was visible, appeared in 
the arrangement of those who had fallen, whose limbs had 
been composed, and whose bodies had been removed from i 
the exact place where they had died, and were now laid 
out in different parts of the chapel. 

With an aching' heart, and a shuddering frame, I ad¬ 
vanced amongst the dead, towards two bodies that were 
stretched upon the steps of the altar. The one — every 
fibre of my whole frame told me, long before I was near 
it, was that of my father; and, beside it, the indecent vil¬ 
lains had placed the traitorous, detestable slave who had 
betrayed us all. Good God ! — the canting fanatic — the 
low, base, abhorred carcass of the hypocritical menial, 
whose whole life had been a lie, and who died in the midst 
of his own treachery, to lie beside the upright, the noble, 
the inflexible lord, to whose death lie was accessary ! 

It was too much for human nature to bear ; and striding 
up to the altar, I spurned the body down the steps with 
my heel, as if it had been the carcass of a dog. As I did 
so, a voice near me said, — “ Forbear ! — Henry Mas- 
terton, forbear ! ” 

I am but little of a believer in spectres, notwithstanding 
the arguments of our good friend Glanville ; but, 1 acknow¬ 
ledge, I started with some feelings of awe at. those words, 
pronounced so suddenly beside me, at such an hour, and 
in such a place. But the matter was explained in a mo¬ 
ment ; for, on turning round, I saw that the dooij which 
led into the wood was open, and in the dark portal, over 
which the branches of the old forest-trees cast a deeper 
gloom than night itself, I beheld Lady Margaret Langleigh. 

“ Forbear, my dear young gentleman, forbear \ ” she 
said. “ The offences of that clay are over; the offences 
of the spirit which inhabited it, are judged by the only 
Just One.” 

I felt ashamed that any one had seen the unworthy act 
of hatred I had committed ; and hastily demanded how 
she had escaped from the horrible scenes of the morning, 
and from the imprisonment to which all the rest who had 
been found in the chapel had apparently been subjected. 

" I took refuge in the wood,” she replied. “ I saw" 
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you and our poor Emily fly through the door beside the 
staircase. Those who rushed in pursuit of you cut off the 
, same path from any one else ; but in a moment after, I 
J remarked that the door into the forest was comparatively 
free, and with what little strength I possessed, 1 made my 
way to it, found it open, and got into the park. There, 
amidst the brushwood and the long grass, I contrived to 
conceal myself, even while they were searching for you 
through every part of the forest. I have been too much 
accustomed through life, my dear Henry, to such terrible 
scenes, not to have all my faculties at command, to remark 
every thing that passes ; and I soon gathered, by one sign 
or another, that those who pursued you had been baffled 
in their chase. I might have got away on foot; but as 
my name is probably in the warrant from the Council of 
State, they would soon have found me if I returned to my 
own poor dwelling; and 1 also had some hope of seeing 
you and our dear Emily again. I remained therefore 
concealed till about half an hour ago, when, on approaching 
the chapel, I saw some one engaged in lighting the lamp, 
and apparently about to rifle the dead. lie saw me too, 
and took me, I believe, for something unearthly, for he 
fled with no small speed ; and 1 remained watching near 
tjje door, fearful of entering, lest he should return, yet 
sufficiently overcome with fatigue and exhaustion to covet 
repose even by these poor silent things of clay.” 

My story, as far as 1 thought fit to tell it, was soon 
told ; and Lady Margaret, without absolutely promising to 
accompany Emily and myself to France, agreed at once to 
return with me to the place where I had left one so dear 
to us both.. 

“ Come and rest in the great hall, dear lady,” I said ; 
“ I have yet some duties to perform here, and I have to 
drive back some of the wolves to Exeter. After that, we 
will rejoin our Emily as you so kindly call her, and deter¬ 
mine the plans to which this terrible day must drive us.” 

After supporting Lady Margaret to the hall, I led my 
two sailors at once to the little parlour as it was called, 
where my page had seen the fanatics through the window ; 

- and with pistols in our hands, we entered the room at once. 
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Habacuc Grimstone, with his nose glistening from the 
streams of the strong waters before him, sat at one end of 
the table ; and another of his tribe — I neither knew nor 
cared who — at the other. Both started upon their feet ;. 
but their feet, from the godly potations in which they had 
been indulging, were any thing but steady beneath them • 
and though Habacuc, unsheathing his ’sword, exclaimed, 
“ Lo ! I will go forth against die Philistines,” a blow with 
the butt-end of the pistol brought him to his seat, both 
more sober and more pacific. 

The other worthy showed no signs of pugnacity what¬ 
ever. His first exclamation had been, “ It is the spectre !" 
but we soon furnished him with very convincing proofs of 
our substantial existence. 

It is useless to dwell upon what followed; I found that 
Grimstone, and his companion, ami a clerk, who had 
enacted sentinel, had courageously remained after the sol¬ 
diers had carried off their prisoners, in order, as they said, 
to keep the house and all that it contained for the Parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners, who were expected late the next' 
evening. What part of the spoil of the Philistines, as they 
called us, they intended to appropriate to themselves as 
the reward of their bravery, I do not know ; but I am 
sorry to say, that I ordered their hands to be tied behind 
their backs, and made the sailors impel them for a mile on 
the road to Exeter with horsewhips, which were applied 
most dexterously. The bellowings of the fanatics rang in 
my ears for long, as they were driven on the road, roaring 
for mercy, and cursing Walter I)ixon for the precipitancy 
with which he had thought fit to withdraw his troops, and 
march his prisoners towards London. 

I have blamed myself since for the treatment that I 
showed them ; but, at the time, believed myself to he 
highly merciful, in not hanging them over the gate, to,wel¬ 
come the Parliamentary commissioners on the following day. 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

My next task was to examine wh.ether any of the old 
servants had been left in the house ; and oh! what a 
feeling of desolation — what a sense, of the breaking up 
of old associations — of the eternal destruction of that 
sweet thing home, came over my heart, as I paced through 
the lonely chambers of my paternal dwelling, and the wide 
echoing of my footsteps spoke the dead vacancy of all. 
Every room had its memories and its feelings. The.places 
where I had played in infancy, and ranged in boyhood, 
and dreamed in youth, each with the melancholy voice of 
silence, told that all I remembered, bright joys and tran¬ 
sient sorrows, the sports of my earlier, the visions of my 
later days, belonged to the solemn, the unchangeable past. 
The old familiar faces, too, that had surrounded me from 
my birth to my manhood, were all gone; and the only 
person I could discover in the house, was an old man who 
had been butler in former days, but had resigned his keys 
a year before, to a younger and more active man, and 
had since enjoyed ease and dignity as a retired officer of the 
household. 

After his first surprise at seeing me was over, I learned 
from him, that all the servants had been either carried 
away to Exeter as prisoners, or driven out of the house, 
except a party of women, whom Habacuc Grimstone had 
locked up in an upper room, praying all the while that he 
might not be led into temptation. The old butler had 
been left to serve the magistrate and his companions ; and 
after making him open the door for the poor girls, who 
came out of the dark room where they had been confined, 
one* after another, like pigeons out of a dovecot, I chose 
the two eldest of the bevy, and with the old man, returned 
to the chapel to perform the most painful task of all. As 
I crossed the hall, however, to my surprise, 1 found little 
«Ball-o'-fire, who had been sent by Emily to ascertain that 
I was safe; and, charging him to tell her that the house 
was dear of all enemies, and that I would join her in an 
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hour, I loaded him with some refreshments, of which I 
knew she must stand much in need, and hade him conduct 
Lady Margaret Langleigh to the cave. 

The sailors had by this time returned, and I proceeded 
to the chapel, in order to deposit the remains of my father 
in the vault which contained the dust of many of our an¬ 
cestors. It was a sad and terrible task; and though he had 
been stern and reserved towards his children, as towards 
every one, yet as I gazed upon the marble countenance of 
the dead, on which death had left scarcely a change of ex¬ 
pression, and felt that my eyes beheld that countenance 
for the last time, every kind word that he had spoken in 
his life rang in my ear — every fine and noble quality rose 
to my mind ; and the spirit of Lord Masterton, purified 
from every blemish by affection and regret, was present to 
the memory of his son, even as that spirit, 1 humbly trust, 
stands before the throne of mercy, purified by the love of 
his Redeemer. 

The bullet which had carried his death along with it, 
had passed through his chest from side to side, but little 
of his blood was spilt ; and his limbs lay calm and com¬ 
posed, as if the body had scarcely felt the parting of the 
soul. With my own hands I wrapped his head in his 
cloak, and raising the stone that covered the steps into the 
vault, we bore him down amongst the dusty memorials of 
a past race. The coffins of the dead stood round about us 
on every side ; and the consciousness of all the many tears 
which must have been shed over that spot, seemed to 
justify and yet repress my own. We dug a grave under 
the pavement of the vault ; and, placing the body within, 
I slowly, and with feelings that are difficult to tell, laid 
the first earth upon my father’s head. The drops burst 
forth as I gave the mattock to another hand ; and I too 
added the tribute of my tears to the sad record of .that 
vault, where generation after generation had wept the broken 
ties of kindred affection. When all was finished, I laflif 
my father’s star and riband upon the grave, to mark the 
sfjft for future years ; and re-ascending to wig 

replaced the stone above the vault. 

• As we did so, I observed lying near, a ft&iecf feap&l JK 
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the form of a letter, which had evidently dropped unnoticed 
in the struggle of that morning; and taking it up, I looked 
for the address. There was none upon it, however, and it 
had been apparently enclosed in a larger packet, for it was 
without a seal, and open. Occupied with other thoughts, 
I held it in my hand for a moment; and it was a chance 
whether I threw it down, without farther examination, or 
sought for the contents. At length I unfolded it as I 
walked from the chapel, and what I saw soon made me 
pause. It contained hut a few lines, written by a female 
hand, but they were to this effect: — 

"Do not doubt, beloved! I am ready and willing to 
sacrifice all for you. Let every thing proceed as if you 
consented to the whole. Let the ceremony begin, if it be 
necessary. I have the promise of one who never yet failed 
me, that it shall be interrupted. However, mark well, 
that, whatever you do, and whatever occurs, you make no 
resistance, for though what takes place may seem to 
menace your safety, remember that your safety has been 
taken care of by your Eleanor.” 


And was it my brother—could it indeed be my brother, 
who had dra*wn down upon his family all the misery which 
that day had produced ? Such was the first question I 
asked myself, as I saw that the billet I held in my hand 
was evidently the writing of Lady Eleanor Fleming, and 
doubted not for a moment, that it had been addressed to 
Frank Masterton. 


The joy which the page had remarked in his counter ■> 
nance, on receiving a packet that morning, the frequent 
journeys of Gabriel Jones to Exeter, and a thousand cir¬ 
cumstances in my brother’s conduct, which had appeared 
strange, were at once explained, by the supposition that 
•Lady Eleanor had undertaken to free him -from his difficult 


siRiation with regard to Emily, and had:, fatally fulfilled 
her promise. .Yet what, I asked myself, could she hope 
WV fie mwtffc she had used — what but destruction even to 
iloved ? Or had she and Frank both been 
4«*6eive?l by shine deeper plotter still, of whom Gabriel 
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Jones was but another tool ? To this opinion my mind 
turned more and more strongly, las I remembered Frank’s 
anxiety to speak with me alone that very morning. Such 
a formidable display of military force as had been brought 
against us, the despatch of a Major-general from London, 
the arrest or death of some of the noblest men in Devon¬ 
shire, could not be all done to please a woman — could not 
be all the machinations of a rascally valet. 

Still it was evident that the correspondence between 
Lady Eleanor and Frank Masterton had never ceased since 
he had returned to his paternal dwelling. Still it was 
clear, that a passion which could lead him only into crime 
and sorrow — a passion which I had fancied was dying 
away, had been nourished and encouraged, even while he 
was affecting courtship towards the dear, pure girl, of 
whose hand he had so nearly deprived me ; and I could 
not but shudder when I considered the mastery which that 
passion must have attained over his once strong and com¬ 
manding mind, to make him stoop to such deceit, and 
fancied the agony that he must feel, from the great share 
which that deceit had had in his father’s death. 

I doubted not, however, that punishment — severe and 
bitter as it must be, when mingled with the scourging of 
their own conscience — had by this time overtaken both 
my unhappy brother, and her who had led him on to 
destruction. I felt sure that both had been deceived ; and 
that while Frank was at this time a prisoner, destined 
perhaps to be one of the many sacrifices hourly making to 
political rancour, loaded with the reproaches of his own 
heart, and the consciousness that to gratify a criminal 
passion he had contributed to his own fate, to the death 
of his father, and the ruin of his family. Lady Eleanor 
Fleming would have before her the sad spectacle of him 
she loved so passionately, ruined, and perhaps slain, by 
the very means she had taken to withdraw him from his 
own duty, while she ran headlong into the breach of her 
most sacred obligations. 

How much better, I thought — how much,better wlmlS 
it have been for Frank to have boldly told iny father that 
he could not love Emily Langleigh — to have acknow- 
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ledge d that he loved another, but that his love was hope¬ 
less, and to have sought counsel and support from him, 
placed by nature to afford it to his children. Oh, that 
fatal want of moral courage, to how many sins and miseries 
does it not lead the children of earth ! If we dared but 
encounter our weaknesses, how many more terrible enemies 
should we escape in our crimes ! 

Yet while I thus reasoned, I felt that I had not been 
myself quite sincere. Had 1 openly informed my brother 
or my father of my love for Emily Langleigh, perhaps 
some portion of what had befallen, might have been averted. 
But still, though 1 took to myself some blame, I felt that my 
motives and intentions were right ; that I had made 
deep sacrifices, and that I had been actuated by no base or 
selfish principle. 

Such may be considered the summary of the thoughts 
to which the letter I had discovered gave rise; but other 
more immediate considerations now forced themselves upon 
me. I found that a double seal had been placed upon all 
the doors through the house ; and I doubted not that it was 
the purpose of the Parliamentary commissioners, who were 
to arrive the next day, to appropriate and divide every 
thiffg that they could discover in the place j and I feared 
that those valuable family papers, which nothing could 
restore, might be lost or destroyed amidst the rapacious 
pillaging that was likely to ensue. 

To carry them with me, in the uncertain and adventu¬ 
rous life to which I was probably destined, would be as 
great a risk as leaving them where they were; and though 
the house, like all the houses of its epoch, contained many 
places constructed for the purposes of concealment, yet the 
official plunderers of the Parliament had, by frequent prac¬ 
tice, become wonderfully skilful in detecting all such reposi¬ 
tories?! Feeling, however, that a change of times must come, 
when very probably every document of our present state might 
prove invaluable, I made free with the Parliamentary seals 
on my father’s cabinet; and taking out the deeds and titles 
which it contained, I proceeded alone to one of the most 
remote and petty bed-chambers in the house, where raising 
a square of the oak floor, I deposited the papers, covered 
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them over with a heap of flue and, dust, which had collected 
there during many years, and replacing the board, took 
care to leave no trace of its removal. 

The thought crossed my mind of carrying away with 
me what plate and jewels I could transport to the ship; 
but I could not bear the idea of pillaging my father’s 
house, though I knew that all I left would fall into far 
more unworthy hands. I contented myself, therefore, 
with sending one of the servants to the apartments of my 
dear Emily, to bring me the jewels which belonged to her, 
and such part of her wardrobe as might be most useful to 
her. Here, however, 1 found that the plunder had already 
proceeded far. The girl indeed brought me a quantity of 
her mistress’s clothes, but not a jewel was to be seen ; and 
in my own chamber I discovered that the same rapacity 
had been exercised. The very hilt had been wrenched off 
one of my swords, for the gold with which it was decorated; 
and one or two trinkets that I possessed, such as rings and 
hat-buttons, had been swept away with the rest of the 
moveable plunder. 

There was something in this reckless disregard to every 
thing that is at other moments held sacred, that made me 
sick at heart; and bidding the servants, who had all 
parents or relations amongst our tenantry, disperse with 
the morning light, 1 loaded the sailors of the sloop with 
the different articles of apparel, which I thought might 
prove useful in our flight ; and once more crossed the 
threshold of my paternal dwelling. 

The moon had by this time risen high, and I could not 
forbekr descending the steps, and walking to the far 
extreme of the bowling-green, to take one more glance of 
the old mansion as a whole, before I left it periiaps for 
ever. > 

Oh what a place of memories is the home of our youtfi; the 
spot in which we have passed that time of life when every 
fresh idea, won by the young mind from the world around 
it, is a positive joy ! Those are the days in which we 
gain; manhood is the time in which we use — perhaps 
abuse — the. store ; and age is the period when every hour 
is a loss. Look at what spot of earth we will, there is 
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none that we shall see with such tender feelings as the 
passing place of our early hours. 

There it stood before me, with its tall dark masses, 
rising calm and clear upon the solemn moonlight of the 
sky ; while round about, the immemorial trees swept far 
and wide, a sea of green waving branches, on whose 
rounded heads the clear light of the planet poured in 
effulgent gentleness. From every pinnacle and tower, 
under each old oak and heavy chestnut, from the careful 
garden with its trim straight rows, from each glade, and 
grove, and avenue, andlawh, looked forth phantom remem¬ 
brances of the past. The whole scene was living with 
thronged associations ; but they were associations that for 
every smile called down a shower of tears. The wringing 
yearning of the heart for the return of hours gone for ever, 
was more than 1 could long bear, and plunging into the 
dark path that led towards the cliff’ I left that place of many 
memories bt'hind. 

The two sailors that I had left to guard the road, were 
firm upon their watch ; and as 1 “passed on to the cave. I 
found that my provident page had added lights to the 
refreshment that I had biddenj him carry thither ; and 
under their influence the place of our retreat formed a 
wild and singular scene, of which the boy himself, scarce 
twelve years old — standing at the mouth of the cavern, 
with a pistol in his hand, backed by the dim half-lighted 
excavation, on whose damp and ragged roof and sides the 
rays of the lamps caught with a fitful glistening — formed 
not the least extraordinary feature. I found Emily’s 
head resting on the bosom of Lady Margaret Langleigh, 
whose sad experience in misfortune well qualified her to 
counsel and assist us in our present state. Each had been 
weeping; and I saw at once, by Emily’s eyes, that all our 
mutual feelings were now known to her companion ; but 1 
saw also by the smile of joy that lighted up the counte¬ 
nances of both on my return, that those feelings were likely 
to meet with no opposition, from even the maturer judg¬ 
ment of Lady Margaret. 

“ You have acted nobly, my dear Henry,” she said, as 
I advanced towards them ; and those were words of no 
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small consolation, for at moments when we find the noblest 
and best minds failing around us, it is but natural that we 
should doubt the very motives of our bosoms. “ You 
have acted nobly, my dear Henry, and well deserve your 
reward,” said Lady Margaret; “ and I thank God that 
brought me near you, for I hope to be of comfort and 
assistance to you both. Let me be as a mother to you, 
my children. This land is no longer a land for me. I 
have nothing to bind me to it, and it will be wiser for 
us all to spend a season in France, till the storms that 
desolate our native country are passed. My presence, too, 
will be a protection to this dear girl, till such time as circum¬ 
stances permit you, Henry, to be her,lawful protector.” 

“ And do you then, my dear Lady,” I demanded, “ do 
you then approve of the too severe scruples which Emily 
— I will not say unkindly— but at least, somewhat harshly, 
places between us. Would it not be better — far better 
for this dear girl to yield me her hand at once, as soon 
as we arrive in France ; and give me that right to guard, 
to support, and guide her, which no other title but that of 
her husband can bestow ? ” 

“ I do not say that she would not be justified in so doing,” 
replied Lady Margaret, “ but her not doing so, my dear 
Harry, proceeds from a delicacy of feelings which the man 
who seeks her for his wife should be the last to wish les¬ 
sened even by a shade. Do not suppose, Henry Master- 
ton, that during the time I have spent in the same dwelling 
with you, and Emily, and your brother, that I have been 
hlind to what was passing around me. Do not suppose that 
laid notsee your passionate love towards her, or her affection 
for you, Unacknowledged as it was even to her own heart; 
and still less imagine that 1 have not seen all along the cold¬ 
ness and apathy of ycfur brother towards the woman he was 
going to wed. That-apathy was difficult to account for.. It 
surprised, it distressed me. I mentioned it to your father; 
who replied coldly, that it was all manner, that he had had 
4 from a boy. The only other person whom I could have 
consulted was afar; but still I was unsatisfied ; and had more 
than once nearly demanded of you — yes, of you yourself, 
Henry Master ton, whether, in the course of your expe_ 
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dition into Kent, your brother had formed any con¬ 
nexion that he was afraid or ashamed to acknowledge to 
his parent ? ” 

She fixed her eyes keenly on me as she spoke, as if the 
question were fully as much present as past, and I felt that 
I reddened under her scrutiny. 

“ I feel myself still bound. Lady Margaret, ” I answered, 
“ as I felt myself bound even when it almost cost me ex¬ 
istence, to refrain from divulging any thing I may ca¬ 
sually know of my brother’s private affairs ; but it is very 
evident to us all-” 

ce You need say no more, Harry, "replied Lady Margaret. 
“ I see and understand it all. Before I came to Masterton 
House, Captain Charles Watson, who had once been one 
of my dead husband’s attendants, and who commanded a 
troop in the regiment you raised, informed me, that your 
brother halted so long at a village in Kent, where he spent 
his whole days with a fair widow, that the soldiers mur¬ 
mured loudly at his delay; that your brother was not 
wounded in battle, but in a duel; and that you com¬ 
manded the regiment on all occasions of active service. I 
ask you not whether this be true, my dear young gentle¬ 
man ; but I tell you that I came to your dwelling grieving 
that the hand of my poor Einily was to be given to the 
elder instead of the younger brother. How much more 
did I grieve, when I found that for that purpose, the 
course of mutual love was to be crossed in every way ! 
But to speak no more of what is past, I now feel sure from 
all I, have seen, and heard, and pondered, that your brother 
will willingly resign to you a hand which he does not value 
at its desert. As soon as he does so, Emily, I am certain, 
will not hesitate a moment. But till then, Harry, do not 
press her to violate what she regards as a duty.” 

“ I will not. Lady Margaret,” I replied, “ I will not, 
dearest Emily; but under such circumstances, my beloved, 
you must let me take the speediest measures to bring my 
happiness near. Duty and inclination both call me now 
towards London. I cannot, I ought not, to leave my 
brother without aid or assistance, under his present circum¬ 
stances. I must strive, if posable, to set him free, and at 

v 4* 
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the same time I will undertake to # gain his resignation of 
a hand, that is mine by a thousand better rights than his. 
I will first accompany you to the coast of France ; and 
then, after having left you in security and comfort, I will 
disguise my person, and under a feigned name make my 
way to London. Few people know me, if any, in that part 
of the country ; and though I may be forced to dissemble, 
my dissembling in such a cause is more than justifiable.” 

Emily seemed not a little alarmed at the idea of my ven¬ 
turing into the very vortex of political strife ; and 1 almost 
believe, that had I pressed her to recant her scruples at 
that moment, she would not have persisted in awaiting iny 
brother’s formal resignation of her hafltl. But the anxious 
and painful scenes through which I had lately passed, gave 
me a sort of thirst for that final and complete certainty, 
which would admit of no doubt or change ; and I would 
have encountered difficulties a thousand-fold greater than 
my proposed enterprise presented, to remove every shade 
of fear or regret from my union with Emily Langleigh. 

I was sanguine also, and full of hope. The conscious¬ 
ness of being beloved, gave a new spring to‘ my courage 
and my expectations ; and I felt in my bosom that spirit 
of enterprise, which when it is strong and permanent, con¬ 
tributes even a greater share than genius, to the accom¬ 
plishment of great designs. 

I now informed Lady Margaret, that the sloop was at 
my command for the next month, and inquired whether it 
might not be wiser to turn our prow towards Holland, 
whose jealousy of the Parliamentary power was avowed, 
and whose internal circumstances were tranquil, rather than 
ttt France, which, under an infant king, and a weak re¬ 
gency, was threatened with disorders as terrible almost as 
those which convulsed England. 

“ As I go with you,” replied the lady, “ my voice shall 
be for France, for many, many, many reasons and, 
seeing some surprise in ray countenance, at her strong pre- 
idilection for that country, she added, “ In the first place, 
french is as familiar to us all as our own tongue, which. 
Heaven knows, Dutch is not. In the next place, I hold a 
email pension from the French government, given to me by 
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our unhappy Queen ; and believe me, my dear Henry, we 
shall need to husband all our resources ; for though, 
doubtless, you believe, in the blessed confidence of youth, 
that with your high spirit, and your good sword, you can 
win wherewithal to support yourself and Emily at any 
time ; yet I, from the sad experience of age, know that 
such hopes are often deceitful, and can tell you, that dull 
want and carking care are hard to be borne, even when 
love lends his light pinions to aid us in supporting the load.” 

Emily looked as if she doubted the hard truth, that the 
good old lady spoke; but by assuring Lady Margaret that 
I had enough to bear our expenses for some time, if ma¬ 
naged with frugality, \ did more to calm her fears on that 
score, than any professions of my powers of endurance 
would have been able to effect. 

1 now proposed that the sailors, whom I had left with 
their companions on the watch, should bring in the pack¬ 
ages with which 1 had charged them, and which contained 
the means of forming a temporary bed in the cave for Emily 
and Lady Margaret; but to this the elder lady objected. 

“ Nay, nay, Henry,” she said, “ in five years of tur¬ 
bulence and danger, I have learned that in nothing man 
should lose the moment, and that of all moments, the most 
necessary to seize, is‘the moment of escape. Many a noble 
head has rolled upon the scaffold, by delaying till to-morrow. 
Let us, my son, depart to-night. Under such a moon as 
that which is now shining without, we shall be half way 
to France before to-morrow morning. Ilie thee then down 
to the water, and let us put the green waves between ns 
and danger before another sun rises above the friendly sea.” 

Emily too, though exhausted and fatigued, was eager to" 
depart; and I was not unwilling. On going on board, 
and speaking with the skipper, 1 found that he also was 
anxious to quit a shore where he had accomplished all that 
he wished, and where all that he could expect farther yyas 
difficulty, if not danger. The appearance of the soldiers, 
in the morning, had awakened fears in his bosom, which 
were not yet allayed; the wind was favourable, the sea 
was calmer than in the evening, and every thing was pre¬ 
pared to set sail. 
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I accordingly communicated these tidings to Emily and 
Lady Margaret; the packages wer’e sent down to the boat, 
the sailors were recalled, and 1 led Emily out into the open 
air. A mingled sensation of terror and' agitation seized 
her as she came forth from the mouth of the cave, and she 
had nearly fainted ; but a moment’s pause recalled her 
courage and renewed her strength, and proceeding slowly 
down the path to the cove, we entered the boat, which 
immediately pushing off, we reached the ship, after rolling 
for a few minutes over the round unsteady waves. 

When we were all on board, orders were instantly given 
for getting under weigh for St. Malo. The only cabin 
that the ship contained, was appropriated to Emily and 
Lady Margaret ; and, at my request, they went down to 
rest before the vessel got out into the more turbulent 
waters, that rolled beyond the sheltering arms of the land 
on each side of the bay. For my own part, sitting down 
on the deck, with little Ball-o’-fire coiled up almost like a 
dog at my feet, I gazed now at the electric waves as 
they flashed in living fire by the side, and now at the 
moonlight line of coast, that kept slowly receding from my 
view. Ere an hour had passed, we had issued forth from 
my own sweet bay. The wind freshened in our favour, 
and, holding on a steady course over the wide sea, we put 
league after league of the dim waters between us and the 
merry shores of England. 


CHAPTER V. 

We will pass over the voyage, which offered no incideht of 
any moment. The wind was high, but full in our favour ; 
and the sea, though rough, was not so much so as might 
have been expected. About seven o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing, we caught a distant view of Guernsey ; and about 
twelve, the long line of the French coast, with some low, 
fandy ground in front, and a range of high rocks and cliffs 
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to the left, appeared in sight. Emily, who had been ac¬ 
customed from very earty years to sail about the bay in my 
boat, did not suffer at all from sea-sickness ; and leaving 
Lady Margaret below, who, after a terrible night of ill¬ 
ness, had now fallen asleep, she came up to watch with me 
our approach to the shores of France. 

For two hours she sat beside me, as the sloop glided on 
over the blue waters, towards the port, tliat every moment 
grew more and more distinct; and those two hours were 
the shortest that my remembrance can recall through life. 
Our conversation was desultory and dreamy, but full of 
hope and love, and not the less sweet, perhaps, that it was 
tempered by painful memories. All the dreams of our 
early days came up before us—all the dear sports of our 
youth. We called up every scene in the past; and tracing 
out the long progress of our mutual affection through the 
gone years, now that we knew and understood our feelings, 
we wondered that we had not known them before. Laying 
almost entirely alone, and seeing very little female society, 
Emily had retained all the beautiful delicacy of a woman's 
feelings, unmingled with any of the artificial reserve which 
so often mixes with, or perhaps I might say, supplies its 
place. Her affection was acknowledged ; and she felt no 
fear in letting me know the extent of that affection. She 
sat beside me, and aided me to recall a thousand bright 
moments of happiness that we had spent together ; and on, 
the pictures of the past thus brought before our eyes, the 
sunshine of love poured full and strong, and lighted every 
object with a splendour not its own. 

Thus time flew ; and almost before we knew it, the 
mouth of the river Ranee opened before us, with the beau¬ 
tiful bay into which it expands, and the multitude of rocky 
islands starting out of the pure waves, and glistening in 
tile lustrous atmosphere of noon ; while high upon our left 
rose the stern fortifications of St. Malo, and the isthmus of 
sand which connects, and hardly connects it, with the main 
land. The moment the ship dropped her anchor, the 
ramparts above were crowded with people; and when we 
had landed, a thousand busy tongues about us almost deaf¬ 
ened us with questions. Poor Emily was quite bewildered 
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and confused ; but, after a few formalities on entering the 
town, which were at that time gfeatly abridged in favour 
of English refugees, we were permitted to seek a dwelling ; 
ahd soon, in the quiet of our own apartment, had leisure 
to congratulate each other on our security. 

It was a strange and almost awful feeling, 1 confess, to 
find myself in the midst of a people with whom I had no 
feelings in common ; who wished not with my wishes, and 
whose sympathies were none of mine : — to be in a strange 
land, without acquaintance, without resources, and to feel 
that the ports of my native country were closed by a thou¬ 
sand dangers against my footsteps. I should have expe¬ 
rienced that feeling of solitude still more, but as I gazed 
on Emily, I felt that all I loved was with me ; that my 
friends, my acquaintance, my country, my world was in 
her bosom ; and that, w'ith her by my side, the desert itself 
would seem scarce a wilderness in my eyes. 

Little Ball-o’-fire had been the first on shore ; and 
Monsieur le Page, with his gay dress, and flashing black 
eyes, seemed to captivate at once all the women of the 
place, who had gathered round to see us land. The boy, 
however, could not speak a word of French, and thus lost 
much of his advantage; but, nevertheless, he was calcu¬ 
lated to make his way very well without a tongue ; and 
within ten mintes after our arrival at the inn, he was in 
the street, and surrounded by half a dozen Maloins, asking 
him a thousand questions in a breath, none of which he 
understood, or would have answered if he had. 

Though it had been already determined that we were 
not to proceed to Paris till my return from London, yet 
we soon’resolved to quit the town of St. Malo, whose high 
walls and low streets gave us more the sensation of impri¬ 
sonment than security. It mattered little, indeed, which 
way we turned our steps ; and the facility of procuring 
boats to ascend the river Ranee was our sole motive, I be¬ 
lieve, for choosing the town of Dinan for our next resting- 
place. The sail up that river, the Ranee, is perhaps as 
beautiful as any thing that the varied earth can produce ; 
and the morning of our departure was happily in accordance 
with the scene. Large masses of autumnal clouds floated 
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heavily over the sky, byt still the sunshine was predomi¬ 
nant ; and the shadows cast upon different parts of the 
scene but served to give the bright light of the rest, a 
greater degree of brilliancy. On glided our boat; and, as 
the stream wound in and out amongst its high banks, we 
soon lost sight of St. Malo. Now darting through a narrow 
pass between immense cold rocks, which seemed scarcely 
to leave space for the passage of the boat, we could almost 
have touched the stony cliffs on either side; and now 
floating over the bosom of what seemed a wide, calm lake, 
we could perceive no outlet till we nearly reached the opposite 
shores. Thus alternately confined between tall crags, and 
pouring out into wide basins, the beautiful river flowed on ; 
and, breasting its stream, we passed on in sunshine and 
shade, till, at last, rushing out from one of the deep gorges 
through which it poured, we beheld an immense extent of 
undulating country, covered here and there with wood, 
and broken in various spots with crags, while, brightly re¬ 
lieved by the deep shadow of a cloud which covered all the 
foreground, the town of Din an appeared on its high hill 
behind, with its old battlements catching the full light of 
the day, as they hung over the bold masses of rock on 
which the town is perched. 

It is wonderful how the feelings of all our hearts were 
soothed and softened by the beautiful scenery through which 
we passed. There is something, 1 know not what, in the as¬ 
pect of nature in her loveliness, that has a strange gift of 
happiness ; and could I choose, when any of life’s great 
misfortunes fall upon me, I should desire to be carried to 
some new and magnificent scenes, certain that I should 
thence derive greater consolation than the tongue of elo¬ 
quence ever yet poured forth. Is it, that in the presence of 
the great and lovely works of God, the petty cares of humanity 
are Veproved ? — or is it that their beauty and their har¬ 
mony convince the soul of his goodness and his love, while 
their majesty brings to our small senses a tangible image of 
his great power; and the whole shows that his will is right ? 

I do not know — but whereas at St. Malo some sad 
memories, and painful anticipations, had begun to crowd 
upon our minds, before we got to Dinan, a softening sha- 
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dow had fallen over the past, w^iile hope lighted up the 
future anew. In pursuance of our plan, as soon as we 
reached the town we made inquiries, as if casually, in re¬ 
gard to the various convents in the neighbourhood; and 
having found one which promised in every respect to afford 
a comfortable abode to Emily and Lady Margaret, during 
my absence, I proceeded to ascertain whether the Superior 
were inclined to receive two English ladies as boarders. 
She was a venerable old lady, not unlike Lady Margaret 
herself in appearance ; and, after conversing with her for 
some time in the parlour, I found that the only objection 
would be the fact of die ladies being Protestants. 

“ If they had no scruple, however,” the abbess said, “to 
attend the service of the chapel, she would willingly receive 
them ; ” and it was finally arranged, that for the small sum 
of thirty croons per month, they were to have the best 
accommodation which the convent could afford. The next 
morning I conducted Lady Margaret and Emily to their 
abode ; and leaving in the hands of the elder lady all the 
money which would not be wanted for my journey, I took 
leave of them with as cheerful an aspect as I could assume ; 
but with many a bitter pang and painful apprehension in 
my heart. 

I now returned immediately to the inn, and hearing that 
in the higher part of the town a large horse-market was 
actually going on, I climbed the steep street called the Jer- 
seval, and easily procured two of a fine and hardy race of 
Britany horses, to carry myself and little Ball-o’-fire back 
upon our way to England. Their services were immedi¬ 
ately wanted ; and while they were eating some corn, to 
enable them to proceed with vigour, I took care that they 
-should he fitted-with such saddles and equipments as the 
place could afford. My departure, however, was delayed 
for half an hour, by my poor dog Rupert running up to 
me in the inn-yard, having made his escape from the con¬ 
vent, where I had left him with Emily and Lady Margaret. 
Not choosing to trust his safe return to the garfon d'ecurie, 
and unwilling either to agitate Emily or to distress myself, 
by going again to the convent, I sent die page to carry 
back poor Rupfert; and during his absence, I encountered 
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a person, whose acquaintance, however undesired at first, 
has followed me to the present day. 

I was standing beside one of the horses I had bought, 
ready to put my foot in the stirrup ; the little valise con¬ 
taining all the clothes I thought necessary to take with 
me, was on the other beast, which was held ready for the 
page, and some degree of haste and impatience perhaps 
was in my countenance, when a large chestnut charger, 
which from its managed paces I concluded must have be¬ 
longed to a troop of mountebanks, and grown grey in their 
service, was led out of one of the stables, followed by a 
person whose appearance was Bomewhat singular. 

He was a tall meagre man, of about fifty-five years of 
age, with grizzled mostachoes and hair, and a forehead 
high, but somewhat narrow ; while his head rose up in an 
immense pile towards the apex, which had^rown rather 
bald. His hat was in hand, and even as he came forth 
from the stable, when the only thing he could have been 
contemplating was his horse’s tail, there was a simpering 
smile of blessed contentment upon his countenance, that 
spoke him at once the happiest man on earth in his opinion 
of himself. 

His dress was somewhat fantastical also. The tops of 
his large riding-boots were crammed with frills of lace. 
His vest was green, the baldric of his sword pink, as were 
his stockings, while the garters, which were very full, were 
green, and his cloak dark blue. His hat offered a medium 
between the Spanish slouched hat and the steeple-crowned 
beaver of that day, which—with a gold band, and a feather 
stuck in at the side and leaning languishingly back over 
his left shoulder—completed his dress. 

The moment he saw me, he left his horse ; and compos¬ 
ing his countenance into an expression of the most con¬ 
ceited modesty imaginable, he advanced towards me, made 
a bow, took another step, and made a second bow, and then 
begged the honour of saluting me. I was in no frame of 
mind to be either desirous of forming a fresh acquaintance, 
or even to be amused with the singularities of my new com¬ 
panion, and consequently I returned his civility but coldly. 

/' Monsieur was an Englishman ? ’’ the stSStmger asked ; 
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but before I could answer, he declared he saw it at once, 
by a certain aimable froidmr of manner, which'was pecu¬ 
liarly English. He then went on to feel sure that this 
was the first time J had*been in France. 

“ Sir,” continue^ he, “ you are a happy, man ! f have 
often wished, that for two or three days I could be a fo¬ 
reigner, just to enjoy to the full the exquisite delight of 
seeing France for the first time. We, sir—we who are 
accustomed to the beauty of our country, the grace of our 
countrymen, the loveliness of*our women, and, in fact, all 
.the fascinations of France, we become dull, lieavy, apa¬ 
thetic, to things that must ravish your senses, who behold 
them for the first, time, and which must almost put you 
beside yourselves with enjoyment and admiration. Sir, I 
envy you the privilege of seeing France for the first time.” 

,. I could not but smile at this address, although ray 
thoughts were any thing but turned towards amusement; 
And 1 replied that I hoped to find that delight in his coun¬ 
try; wlych he imagined would fall to my share, for that* the 
circumstances which drove Englishmen from their native 
land in the present times, rendered some compensation de¬ 
sirable. I was sorry after this reply had passed lips; 

. for it might naturally have led to some inquiries concern¬ 
ing the pblitical state of England, to which I should not 
have felt disposed tt> reply ; but my companion’s mind 
was wholly occupied with one subject. . 

“ Doubt it not, sir! doubt it not! ” he replied. “ What, 
under heaven, is there that man may not find in France ? 
But, sir, you are going to ride. This probably ft your 
page, who is now coming in. Let me hope that our way 
may lie together, in order that as we go I may have the 
pleasure of explaining to you some things that may be 
advantageous for you to hear.” 

c< I am afraid/’ I replied, “ that the direction I shall 
%Uqw is not by any means certain ; and also as it is my 
intention to travel as quickly as possible, the pace at which 
I go might not be agreeable to any one less pressed for 
time than I happen to be at this moment.”. 

“ §ir,” said my new companion, “ the way is perfectly 
as indifferent to me as it cap he to you. I am travelling 
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solely to enjoy the beauties'and pleasures of a country un« 
rivalled in ancient <or modern Europe ; and, for the delight 
it will give me to accompany you upon the road, I would 
slacken my horse’s pace to a walk." As it is, I am accus¬ 
tomed to ride very fast. Allow m^at ,the same time to 
point out to you, that there is rto country in the world 
where a stranger meets with so much attention, where he 
is welcomed with such kindness, entertained with such 
hospitality, protected with such magnanimity, defended 
with such generosity, or served with such liberality, as in 
France." 

I wanted no society, and at first felt inclined to reject 
the stranger’s proffered company with some rudeness; but 
difficulties and dangers of great magnitude teach us no 
better lesson than to bear trifling ills without wincing. Ho 
can do me no harm, I thought, after a short pause; and it 
is not worth while even t <f give his innocent vanity a 
moment’s pain, far less quarrel with him outright, to rid 
myself of an hour or two’s babble, which may perhaps 
serve to divert my thoughts from things that are painful, 
if not dangerous to rest upon, I bowed my head, there¬ 
fore, in token of assent to his proposal ; and, as little Ball, 
o’-fire had now returned, 1 mounted my horge and walked 
him forward towards the archway that led into tfie street. 
My companion at the same time laid hi& hand upon his 
horse’s shoulder; and though apparently, neither very 
young nor very pliant of muscle he sprang into the saddle 
without putting foot in stirrup, raised himself bolt upright 
on his beast, with a look of ineffable self-satisfaction, and 
riding up to my side, proceeded with his panegyric on his 
native country. 

“ As I was saying, sir, when your ffeige arrived,” he 
continued, “ what is there under heaven that man may not 
find in France?—cither given to her naturally by her 
climate, or brought by the extent of her commerce, and the 
attractive glory of her name. Situated at a just distance 
both from the equator and the pole, France comprises 
within itself the most temperate portion of the earth, 
excels all the countries of Europe in three particulars— 

. prinio, in being the best situated; secundo, in being the 

Q 
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most magnanimous and warlike « and tertio, in being the 
most learned and most witty.” 

I was now beginning to be in some degree entertained 
with my companion, from the very excess of absurdity to 
which he carried the madness of national vanity; and, 
willing to hear more as I was destined to hear at all, I re¬ 
solved to offer a sufficient degree of opposition to call forth 
the peculiarities of his character. I am afraid, however, 
there was a touch of Frank’s inclination to sneer mingled 
with my reply, as I said, — 

“ In regard to learning, wit, and situation, doubtless 
France is superior to any other country on the face of the 
earth; but as to being more warlike, I am afraid that can¬ 
not well be proved at the present moment, when England is 
nothing but one scene of strife from one end to the other.” 

,r Your pardon ! your pardon, my dear sir,” replied the 
Frenchman, “ rebellion cannot justly be called war ; and 
the bloody struggles which are taking place at this moment 
in England, cannot be held honourable to any party. At 
the same time, were such civil dissensions any proof of a 
warlike character, the same are now actually occurring in 
France, only with this difference, that the French, with the 
magnanimous loyalty which distinguishes them above any 
other people, only make war against the minister, not 
against the king.” 

I had no idea, from the specimen of his intellect afforded 
by his national vanity, that my companion was capable of 
such subtle distinctions; but I had afterwards many occa¬ 
sions to discover that his patriotic prejudices, if they may 
so be called, formed the very weakness of a mind, which, 
on oth'er points, was naturally shrewd; and that, even on 
those subjects, he could bring many a specious argument to 
bear with great seeming force. In short, he was the very 
Don Quixote of "nationality ,* and his powers of lauding 
his beloved country seemed perfectly inexhaustible. 

“ Do not suppose, my dear sir,” he proceeded, “ that 
my eyes are blinded by partiality for my native country. 
Oa my honour, I feel myself as free from national preju¬ 
dice, as it is possible to be. I see all the excellence of 
sther nations ; and admire the peculiar virtues of the En- 
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glishman, the German, tjie Swiss, the Italian, the Spaniard. 
Nevertheless, I cannot‘help giving to France the palm, 
especially in all warlike matters. It is, sir, the theatre of 
honour and the temple of glory. I am well aware that all 
other nations upon the earth would attempt, though in 
vain, to contest this pre-eminence; because the desire 
which each person naturally feels to form part of a race 
more powerful and more illustrious than their neighbours, 
teaches them to believe that the truth is as they wish ; 
without considering that, as there is but one sun in the 
sky, there is but one France in the universe, which excels 
every other country, as much as the sun does every star." 

1 did not at all feel sure that my companion was not 
mad; and to ascertain the fact, I turned the conversation, 
as we passed along, to various other subjects, on all of 
which he spoke sensibly and shrewdly, as long as he did 
speak upon them ; but, by a thousand most ingenious 
devices, he managed to turn gently back to France, how¬ 
ever tiissimilar the topic which we had begun with. To 
pass the time, I persisted in endeavouring to force him 
from his favourite matter ; and, for more than an hour, 
strove in vain to pursue any other subject of conversation. 
At length, as from the high grounds near Dol, we caught 
a view of the Mont St. Michel, I said, I wondered that 
on so favourable a spot for astronomical purposes, an ob¬ 
servatory had not been erected. 

“ It is very extraordinary indeed ! ’’ replied he; " but 
doubtless there is some good reason for it with which we 
are not acquainted. At a casual glance, we often think 
that things are both necessary to be done and easy of ex¬ 
ecution : ay, sir, and even when we have given the matter 
some consideration, hold the same opinion ; when in fact, 
if we were to examine deeply, we should find that what 
we conceived easy was impossible; what we judged ne¬ 
cessary was useless. Now, my young friend, the best ad¬ 
vice which I could give a stranger would be, to think — 
whatever seemed to him strange, or imperfect, or wrong, 
while travelling in France — that there is some excellent 
cause for its being as he sees. Now in regard to astro¬ 
nomical science, a person who did not appreciate fully the 
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excellence of France, might draw, from such observations 
as you have just made, that those*branches of science did 
not flourish amongst us. The exact reverse, however, is 
known to be the case; and in astronomy, geometry, natural 
philosophy, it is acknowledged by all, that we excel every 
thing that ancient or modern times have produced. Even 
while I speak, is not Descartes astonishing the world with 
some new discovery, and proving the superiority of his 
own country in all arts and all sciences ? Is not Paris 
the general place of assembly for the learned and the'seien- 
tific ? Do not they flock to France from every quarter of 
the habitable globe ? ” 

I now found that to attempt any change of subject was 
quite in vain, and therefore suffered my companion to 
pursue his happy reveries on the blessed excellence of his 
native country, uninterrupted, as we journeyed forward 
from Dol to Pontorson. These reveries, indeed, when 
once suffered to proceed, seemed to absorb all his senses. 
He thought pf nothing, he saw nothing else but France ; 
and wanted'even that prying curiosity into the affairs of 
others, which I have met with in many of his countrymen. 
He asked me no questions, either concerning myself or my 
country ; and perfectly happy in being listened to so long 
on the subject nearest his heart, he pointed me out to the 
landlord of our auberge at Pontorson, in an under voice, 
as a gnr^on du plus grand murite; adding something 
however to express, what a pity it was that I was not a 
Frenchman. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The landlord at Pontorson served us with great respect, 
and seemed to know my companion well, calling him 
Monsieur de Vitray. I consequently took an opportunity 
of inquiring who and what he was of the worthy auber- 
giste, whose house and appearance spoke respectability on 
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his own part. The picture drawn of Monsieur de Vitray 
was very flattering, fee had a large estate about seven 
leagues off, the innkeeper said, but as he was vieux gar con, 
he seldom lived at his chateau, but spent a part of his 
time in Paris, and the rest in travelling alone over the 
country. He was very charitable and liberal, he said fur¬ 
ther, accomplished and learned, according to an auber- 
giste’s capabilities of judging. “ But,’’ added the landlord 
with a roguish twinkle of the eye, “ he loves his own 
country as well as any man I ever saw; and perhaps he 
has already told monsieur how very fine a place it is.” 

This account satisfied me; for, with' true English sus¬ 
picion, I was beginning to fancy, as the stranger was very 
different from any specimen of human nature which I had 
hitherto seen, that he must be something different from 
what he seemed to he ; and I had expected more than 
once, that he would either ask me to play, or attempt some 
other of the many ways with which French sharpers re¬ 
lieve gulls of their superfluous money. 

Monsieur le Marquis de Vitray adhered to his invariable 
subject, however, during the whole evening ; and as I did 
contrive to glean from the vast stubble field of his convers¬ 
ation, some occasional heads of real information concerning 
France and its present state, I was not absolutely annoyed, 
on finding that the journey which he had laid out for 
himself, before he met with me, led him towards Calais, 
and that consequently we should most likely travel all the 
way together. 

1 did calculate indeed — though falsely — on his ex¬ 
hausting the subject of France ; and I thought I perceived, 
from occasional glimpses of keen good sense, that I might 
derive both pleasure and advantage from his knowledge 
and acquirements, if I could but get him to quit the theme 
of his insanity, for his partiality towards his native country 
was nothing better. I therefore not unwillingly arranged 
to rise early the following morning, and pursue my journey 
in his company ; and, telling me he was delighted to have 
a farther opportunity of pointing out to me the beauties 
and excellences of the splendid country we should have to 
pass through, he left me soon, and retired to bed. 

Q 3 
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Our onward journey offered little of any interest, but I 
found that the subject of France was not to be exhausted ; 
and as nay only resource, I led my companion to speak of 
the various parts of the country he had visited, which drew 
from him many curious details and descriptions, mingled 
still with immense and extravagant praises of each and 
every part of the beloved realm, which was the god of his 
idolatry. 

In return for my attention, I found that I had myself 
excited as much interest in the bosom of Monsieur de Vi- 
tray, as any thing on earth not French could do ; and to¬ 
wards the end of our sixth or seventh day’s journey, he did 
pause to ask me several leading questions about myself and 
country. In regard to England, its productions, the man¬ 
ners of its inhabitants, and every other circumstance, 
except the political divisions of the times, he was totally 
and potently ignorant; and even of our civil wars he knew 
very little, except that they had driven many Englishmen 
into exile ; and he mentioned one or two instances of the 
misery to which some of my noblest countryineh had been 
reduced by the total failure of all their resources. 

My spirits were already sufficiently depressed, and this 
news did not tend to raise them; when to my surprise, 
my companion followed up his tidings, by an offer of 
pecuniary assistance, in case my circumstances required it. 
I thanked him for his generosity ; but told him that for 
the time, I was in no need of such aid; 1 added, however, 
as I found that at heart he was really a liberal and noble- 
minded man, that in case at any future time, I might need 
protection, countenance, or any of those services which 
the native of a country can show a foreigner, I would 
call upon him to remember his journey from Dinan to 
Calais. 

“ Do so! do so! ” he said, “ and I shall only think 
myself acting with that propriety and justness of sentiment, 
which distinguishes the French above every other nation 
on the earth, when I do my test endeavours to serve you. 
But in France, sir, you are sure to find friends. It is the 
peculiar privilege of her polite and happy people ” — and 
he dashed once more into the old strain. 
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Our journey was somewhat longer than I had calculated 
upon, for as we got into’the Comte d’Eu, we were obliged 
to make several considerable circuits to avoid spots which 
it seemed were notoriously infested by robbers. 1 was at 
first inclined to treat the reports we heard at the inns, as 
the common exaggeration of that most marvellous race of 
men called innkeepers ; but when I found even Monsieur 
de Vitray acknowledge that various parts of the country 
called Ponthieu, were so famous for their free foresters 
that no one could pass without risking his purse, his life, 
or a detention of several days, in order to extort some ran¬ 
som, 1 was obliged to believe a tale so disadvantageous to 
his native country. It was true, he said, that the principal 
part of these brigands were foreigners, and happy might 
the traveller think himself when he fell into the hands of 
a Frenchman, who was sure at least to show him courtesy, 
even while he cut his purse. We passed all these dangers, 
however, in safety ; and the day of our arrival at Calais, 
another suspension of my companion’s praises of France 
took place, as it seemed to strike him for the first time, 
that 1 was returning to England. On his asking if such 
were the case, I informed him that it was, and told him 
so far, that my object was to procure the liberation of a 
brother, who was kept there in prison. 

He entered with more warmth into the matter than I 
imagined he could have done ; and, on inquiring into my 
means and hopes of success, he shook his head on hearing 
that I had neither any letter to the persons in power, who 
might protect me ; nor any apparent business which might 
serve as a pretext to my stay in London. A 

“ It will never do ! it will never do !” he said. <c Unless 
the English are very stupid indeed, they will find you out 
in a day. But stay, I know a worthy and respectable 
Avoue in Calais, who has transacted some business for 
mb; and who manufactures, I am told, false papers for 
smugglers and contraband traders of all kinds ; doubtless he 
can help us, and after supper we will go and consult him.” 

Supper — and an excellent supper it was — was put 
upon the table; but its discussion promised to be much 
longer than I could either have expected or desired ; for 

Q 4 
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Monsieur de Vitray took advantage of the excellence of 
some pigeons en compote, to lecture the gar £ on upon the 
superiority of France. 

“ Good God ! ” he cried, “ what country is equal to 
France ? Tell me, mon cher, are these exquisite pigeons 
the production of Calais; and were they really stewed in 
this house ? ” 

The waiter assured him they were so, and he proceeded 
with increasing zeal. “ It is an extraordinary thing — 
really it is an extraordinary thing, how much France ex¬ 
cels all the countries of the earth in small things as well 
as great! Here, the hearing and the sight, and the smell 
and the taste, all receive their most perfect satisfaction. 
As to taste, who could doubt it, with such pigeons before 
them ? But were it necessary to go into proof, it might 
easily be shown, that both by natural productions and by 
the art of dressing them, France is incomparably the land 
of good living. Are not our rivers larded with eels and 
lampreys, paved with tench and carp, filled with salmon 
and pike, thick with trout and perch ? Does not the air 
flutter with pheasants, partridges, ortolans, pigeons, plovers, 
wild duck, widgeons, teal ? Are not the fields living with 
hares and rabbits ? Are not our forests thronged with 
boars and deer, the stag, the roebuck and the fallow deer ? 
Look at our other productions also ! Sip the wines of 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Medoc! Taste the cheeses 
of Roquefort and Neufcbatel, and Cental, the butter of the 
valley de (Sampan, the Pres valli'e, and the Mont d’or ! Eat 
the fruits of Touraine and Languedoc ! Season with the 
oil of Provence. Feed on the capons of Gascony and 
Maine! 'Play with the chickens of Caen, the frogs of 
Paris, and the snails of Epernay 1 — Go to Rome and 
Constantinople 1 traverse Germany and the United Pro¬ 
vinces ! pause in England ! walk through Switzerland ! 
rush across Spain ! where —where — where will you meet 
a country like France ? Nowhere ! nowhere ! on the face 
of the habitable globe.” 

Gradually, as he spoke, turning all the time to the 
unhappy gar^on, he had become more and more animated 
in his discourse ; his supper had ceased, his hand armed 
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with the knife he had .been using, was extended in the 
energy of declamation, while his eyes flashed, and his 
speech became loud and overpowering. The gar^on drew 
a step back; and little Ball-o’-fire, who sat beside me, 
without understanding a word that was passing, took the 
furious gestures he beheld as signals of approaching strife, 
and laid his hand upon his dagger. 

1 stopped it, however, before it sprang from its sheath; 
and the consternation which his vehemence had caused, at 
length brought our good companion to his senses ; when 
suddenly resuming his calmness and his supper, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the conclusion of his pigeon, without a word more. 

When supper was over, we turned our steps, according 
to his first proposal, towards the attorney’s house. Having 
wound through several dark streets, we at length reached 
the dwelling of the manufacturer of false papers, to which 
we were admitted by a dirty woman servant, who lighted 
us up a long and narrow stair, to the chamber, where the 
attorney was busy in his calling. He was a little, sharp, 
dingy man, with eyes like black currants, and a beard like 
a bottle-brush. 

It was not till Monsieur de Vitray told him who he was, 
however, that lie remembered my conductor. 

“ Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes!” reiterated he, as soon as it 
was explained. te I remember very well;—yes, yes 1 
We got the poor devil out of that scrape ! Yes, yes, yes !- 
Always very happy to do a kindness to a fellow-creature!; 
I live by assisting folks in distress. Yes, yes, yes ! oh ybs ! 
remember very well. Pray be seated ! ” 

Monsieur de Vitray now informed him, that it was my 
intention to go privately to England, where, as it might 
be dangerous to appear in my own character, I had come 
to him for assistance on the occasion. 

“ T)h yes, yes! certainly ! yes, yes, yes! nothing so 
easy," said the attorney. “ You shall be come from Mes¬ 
sieurs Verite and Francommerce, at Nantes, bound for 
Hamburgh; and consigned to Messieurs Chicane and 
Doubletouche. Yes, yes — yes, yes, yes ! nothing so easy. 
When do you sail ? What’s the cargo ? ” 

It was now to be explained, that I was not in the pm- 
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else situation that he supposed $ and at length, having 
made him comprehend exactly what we desired, he laid 
his finger on the side of his nose, and exclaimed, — 

,e Yes, yes, yes, yes! I see! I see! What you 
want is an ostensible object, which can be proved and 
substantiated to cover your purposes of a different nature. 
Good ! very good! That can be managed too, I should 
suppose. Holoa, Marguerite! Go and tell Monsieur 
Lalande, that I want to speak with him as soon as possible. 
This Monsieur Lalande,” he continued, while his dirty 
maid was gone upon the errand he had given her in charge 
—“ This Monsieur Lalande is one of our best mer¬ 
chants here in Calais; an:l on account of certain little 
pieces of information which, from time to time, he has 
furnished to the English Council of State, he is suffered to 
carry on certain little branches of trade with London, which 
are forbidden to French merchants.” 

“ But how shall I be sure,” I demanded, “ that one of 
these little pieces of information, which he may think 
necessary to communicate to the Government of the Hebei 
Parliament, may not be that I am in London if they 
choose to arrest me as a suspicious person ? ” 

“ No, no, no, no! ” replied the man of laws, “ he 
knows better than that. lie shall give good security to 
your friend. Monsieur de Vitray, here, that you run no 
danger from either the affairs with which he may intrust 
you, or from any information he may give.” 

“ Such security I shall require to the amount of two 
thousand louis,” rejoined Monsieur de Vitray, “ guaranteeing 
my young friend’s safety, as far as this Monsieur Lalande 
is cancerned ; for though there is not a nation upon the 
face of the earth, that can produce such a multitude of 
honourable, high-spirited, and noble-minded men, as the 
French people — though delicacy of sentiment, nicety of 
feeling, and inviolable adherence to their word, may be 
said to be the true character of Frenchmen; and though 
no Frenchman,, whose blood is pure and unmixed, would, 
for any temptation—no, not for the empire of the Ceesars 
-—commit a base or dishonourable action, we cannot be 
always so .clear of a man’s true origin as to trust the safety 
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of a friend in his hands, .without some better assurance of 
his virtue than merely his name being French.” 

“ It is as well,” he added, in a whisper to me, “ to take 
the security he offers, for though. Heaven knows, it would 
be very difficult to prove any thing against them if they 
were to betray us, yet I would certainly pursue the affair ; 
and for the honour of Frenchmen, which by the way is a 
better security than all their bonds, they would not like to 
have any dirty business brought before their countrymen.’’ 

I felt not a little obliged by the ingenuity with which 
Monsieur de Vitray modified his prejudices, to agree with 
his anxiety for my welfare; and, soon after he had done 
speaking. Monsieur Lalande himself was ushered in. His 
countenance was not peculiarly prepossessing, but he readily 
undertook to do that which was required; and, on the 
moderate consideration of ten louis-d’ors, he furnished me 
with a letter to his agent in London, ordering I do not 
know how many hundred pairs of silk stockings, according 
to sample, and leaving me to discuss with him “ The affair 
of the aqua vita’,” of which I knew not one word. 

On begging to be enlightened on this subject, the worthy 
merchant replied, with a grin, that the words he had used 
would commit me to nothing but a glass of strong waters, 
which he had never yet known disagreeable to an English¬ 
man. The term was evidently a conventional one between * 
the merchant and his agent; and—satisfied with the bond 
he gave, neither directly nor indirectly to afford information 
of my going, to any other person whatsoever—I paid him 
his money. I then obtained from the attorney certain 
necessary passes and forms for quitting the French and 
entering the English ports, whether real or forged I know 
not; and having satisfied him also, and his portress, 1 
took my leave with Monsieur de Vitray, and returned to 
the auherge da cerf hlanc, where we had alighted. 

The next morning, as early as possible, I procured for 
myself and my page two decent suits of black, which I had 
not before had time to buy. My horses and equipage of 
every kind that I could part with, I sold, and did not lose 
much, considering the circumstances in which I was 
placed, I caused my long hair to be cut off, shaved away 
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iny mostachoes and beard, changed my hat for the most 
steeple crowned beaver I could find; and, having given 
little Ball-o-fire many a lesson in regard to his demeanour, 
by which he profited far more than I expected, I prepared 
to seek a ship to convey me across that fortunate channel 
which separates England from the rest of Europe. 

A fishing-boat was the only means that presented itself; 
but the sea was calm, axnl the weather promising ; and 
having taken leave of the kind companion of my last 
journey, who assured me, as we parted, that I should never 
be happy till 1 returned to France, which, beyond all 
doubt, was the abode of happiness and the garden of 
delight ; I got down to the port, and having made my 
bargain with the fisherman, was soon bounding oVer the 
sunshiny waves towards my native land once more. 

My name was now changed to Master Harvey. Little 
Ball-o’-fire, all enjoyment at the idea of cheating the 
Roundheads, was Dick, my boy; and never did I see a 
lad so rapidly take up the part he was to act, and go 
through every turn of it without overcharging it in the least. 
Neither he nor 1 were very well fitted to act as Puritans ; 
but there existed, at that time, a large class between them 
and the Cavaliers, consisting of staid, thoughtful, money¬ 
making people. One of this body 1 was calculated to re¬ 
present with little difficulty. The events which had lately 
passed, had left traces sufficiently deep behind them, to take 
off any of the youthful swagger which might have stamped 
me as a Cavaligp ; and the penury of my finances imposed 
upon me the cautious economy, which was a part of the 
character 1 proposed to assume. Thus the matter was 
rendered easy to me; and, in regard to the boy, he seemed 
to conceive his part at once, and to feel a pleasure in per¬ 
forming it to the life. The natural brevity of speech, 
which I have before remarked, was no small advantage to 
him, as it was not likely to lead him into any unwary dis¬ 
closures, and the early knowledge of the world’s worst side, 
which he had acquired by the wandering and dangerous 
existence he had led, kept him always on his guard against 
the curiosity of others. 

Thus prepared, after a long but easy sail, we landed at 
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Folkestone, intending to pursue our journey to London. 
The only difficulty that • awaited us here, was found in 
procuring horses. At length, however, two ugly monsters 
as ever were seen were produced, for which an enormous 
price was asked ; hut as it neither suited my finances, nor 
the character I wished to play, to disburse so much money 
on so bad a bargain, I agreed with a carrier, who was 
setting out the same day for Canterbury, to take my boy 
and myself on the front of his cart. As we drove slowly 
away, I heard one of the inn-door loiterers ask the worthy 
hostler, who had recommended strongly the horses I had 
declined, “ Know ye who they be. Bill ? ” 

“ Not I,” answered the waterer of horses. “ Some 
damned shabby London hosier, I suppose, and his shop-boy. 
One of those that have neither spirit to cant like a Puritan, 
nor swear like a Cavalier.” 

This character, which, on ordinary occasions, would 
not have sounded very flattering in my ears, now gave 
me no displeasure. My only fear indeed was, that it 
might call forth some sally from little Ball-o’-fire, which 
would not be exactly in harmony with our appearance ; 
but on looking down at his face, 1 saw that he was sitting 
with the most demure aspect in the world, while a slight 
twinkle in the corner of his eye betrayed to me, and me 
alone, that he had heard what passed, and amused himself 
with the hostler’s compliment. 

At Canterbury I found a better store of steeds, and 
suited myself well at half the price which had been 
demanded for the bony mountains we had refused at 
Folkestone. I here also laid in a number of samples of silks 
and dimities, as 1 calculated upon passing myself for a 
trader; • and after spending an undisturbed night at the 
inn, I set out early the following day for London. A 
long, and hard day’s riding brought me to the great city, 
without any accident or occurrence worthy of notice ; and 
under the direction of my little page, who seemed to know 
every street and alley that it contained, I made my way to 
a small, neat inn in the ward of Cheap, nearly opposite the 
spot where I found one of the old crosses formerly stood, 
which had been pulled down by the Puritans. The boy 
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had chosen excellently well, and perfectly in harmony 
with my assumed character. The house was the resort of 
country manufacturers and traders, and combined with 
cleanness and quiet, comfort and frugality. As it was now 
approaching towards night, I was shown to a neat small 
chamber, with a truckle-bed for the boy, by the side of 
the larger one. The innholder himself, who had led me 
thither, then demanded and received my orders for refresh¬ 
ment, and left me to contemplate my situation, as I now 
stood, for the first time, in the capital of my native land, 
without one friend on earth to whom I could apply, and 
surrounded on every side by difficulties and dangers. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of all kinds of solitude, there is none like the solitude of 
a great town — so utterly desert, as far as human sympa¬ 
thies go. A great town is like an immense Eastern bazaar, 
where men buy and sell, and are bought and sold ; and 
without one has some merchantable quality or commodity, 
or some of the many kinds of coin with which the trade in 
human relationships is carried on, he is like a beggar in the 
market-place, and it must be all sterile as the plains of 
Arabia Petrcea. 

I had nothing to sell, I could be of assistance to no one; 
I came, not to barter my courage, or my talents, or my 
strength, or my labour, in raising any man to power, or 
wealth, or fame; and, on the other hand — of influence, 
interest, or riches, I had but little or none to pay any 
human thing I might buy to serve me myself. I knew no 
one in all the vast mass of buildings that rose in awful 
murkineBs around me ; there was not one heart in the 
whole dark hive that beat in sympathy with mine ; and as 
I gazed from the high window of my chamber, out upon the 
sea of human dwellings that stretched on every side, I felt 
more lonely than ever I had done before in my existence. 
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The sun was setting rapidly in London, and pouring 
through die foul and smoky air a red and lurid glare: — 
oh, how unlike the bright effulgence of his decline in the 
calm country ! It was like the purest and the best gifts of 
Heaven, that we so frequently see darkened and perverted 
by the passions and the vices of the earthly beings on 
which they are bestowed. High up as I was, I caught 
the sinking beams as they streamed through the plague- 
loaded air ; but down in the streets below, darkness had 
asserted her right of reign, and single lanterns began to 
creep along the street, lighting the careful burghers from 
the dens of their daily toil, either to their evening meal or 
to some dwelling detached from their shops. There was 
something both painful and degrading in the sight — I 
know not well what. Viewing them separately — distinct 
from the great fact of society, and all the sublime con¬ 
sequences that result from the mighty association of human 
intellects ; — viewing them, too, with perhaps somewhat of 
a jaundiced eye, the race of beings that were there crawling 
about seemed so near related to the insect — so wormlike 
in their habits and their state of existence, that I shrank 
from the idea of partaking the same nature, and, sick at 
heart, I turned away. 

The worthy host was entering at that moment with the 
supper I had ordered, more indeed for the boy than myself; 
and he, seeing me look somewhat pale, pressed me to my meal 
in a friendly tone, that took off the first layer of misanthropy 
that was gathering round my heart. He lamented deeply, 
as he set upon the table some cold roast beef, that I had 
not arrived in time to partake of it warm, when he had 
placed it on his guest-table that day — as fine a sirloin as 
ever was cut! However, it was well nigh as good cold, he 
said; and as for the plum-porridge that accompanied it, it 
would do the heart of any man good, though he were as 
tired as if he had ridden to Coventry. 

Little Ball-o’-fire found the viands .very satisfactory ; 
and, in truth, a flagon of excellent wine reconciled me 
greatly, in spite of myself, to being of the same race as 
the London burghers. As I wanted information also 
concerning my brother, I desired the host to sit down, and 
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take his share of a tankard — an invitation host never yet 
refused ; and drawing his chair near the fire, which had 
been kindled for the evening, he sat nearly opposite to me, 
and did justice to his own wine, seasoning it with several 
jests and several tales, which brought him occasionally 
near the subject on which I required intelligence. He 
spoke cautiously, however, and seemed anxious to discover 
the political feelings of his guest, before he committed 
himself by any observations on the state of the country. 
I doubted not, lievertl.'less — from a certain laborious 
effort which he made to bring in a text from the Bible, or 
some scriptural expression sufficiently misapplied — that 
the good innholder was not originally of the true blue Pres¬ 
byterian stuff, which in general formed the materials of the 
inhabitants of the city. On this suimposition I ventured, 
on one occasion, to call the Parliamentary party. Round- 
heads, as if by accident, at which word mine host had 
nearly started from his seat ; and laying his finger on his 
lips, looked timidly round, uttering a long i‘ Whew ! ” 

1 affected to be surprised at his emotion, and apologised,, 
for using a wrong word, saying that 1 had been so long 
abroad occupied in my trade, that J did not riglitly know 
the names by which the parties wemiiesignaU'd in Eng¬ 
land. * • - , 

“ Then I ’ll tell you what, young gentleman,” replied 
the host: “ take an old fox’s advice, and'while you are in 
London, never mention the word roundhjad, prick-ear, 
or rebel, any more than you would talk of grofp’m the house 
of a man who has been hanged. But sigh, if you can, and 
look solemn ; and speak of the blessed league and cove¬ 
nant, and. say a few words about God-fearing folk ; and if 
you have' any Scripture phrases, in Heaven's name make 
use of them right or wrong. So shall you pass through 
this city with good report, and may-be escape the pillory.”, 
“ Why, my good friend,” I replied, “ I do not' intend 
to do any thing to deserve the pillory, and therefore trust 
to escape it ; but as I may fall into other sins, through 
ignorance, I prithee tell me what has been passing here 
during the last day or two, that 1 may know who are good 
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men and who are not. X>ords Goring and Capel — how 
are they held now ? ” 

" Hush, hush ! ” cried the host; “ mention not the 
names of such black malignants; the name of Satan him* 
self would be more savoury to the nostrils of the saints* 
They are both of them, thank God, safely housed at 
Windsor, there to await judgment.” < 

It was evident enough, that the good landlord seasoned 
his mention of the Cavaliers with epithets very different 
from those which he would have bestowed, had his heart 
been free ; and J proceeded to ask him what had become 
of Lord Goring’s Kentish companions. 

<c Some in prison — some in prison, alack! " replied the 
host; “ and some wandering about the country. Bht I 
must be bustling, 1 must be hustling,” he continued, 
evidently alarmed at the turn which the conversation had 

taken. “ Here Jack, Will, carry away Master-” 

“ Harvey,” I said, as he paused for the name. 

" Ay, ay, true. Master Harvey’s supper. — Will, you 
dog! make haste; ” and so saying, the worthy innkeeper 
took his leave, and left me to seek repose. 

1 was too much /aligned, and too anxious, to be able to 
sleep soundly, and^ after a night of restless and troublous 
dreams, I rose to consider what course I ought* to pursue, 
to gain tidings of qty brother. Up to that moment I had 
formed no plan fdr toy farther conduct. To reach Londbn 
and seek for Frank, as best 1 might, had been my deter* 
mination, thinking that some means, of prosecuting that* 
search would naturally occur to me ; but now, the quewioa 
of how to carry it on, where to begin, or in what manner 
to proceed, puzzled me completely ; and for near half an 
hour, 1 continued walking up and dopn my little chamber, 
without coming to any conclusion. At length, w ith little- 
Ball-o* fire for my guide, I issued forth into the street, in 
order, to proceed to the agent of Monsieur T.ala aHA , one 
Hezekiah Manuel, in 3ucklersbu?y. 

Every thing was already in, aJfevifcjr a»d confusion ; end 
my eyes were dazzled, and- toy ear# deafened,, with the 
various sights, sounds, and cries of the streets. There was 
business and importance too in die air of every one ; agi 
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though, God knows, I had anxieties enough at heart — 
amongst the number of grave and thoughtful faces that 1 en¬ 
countered, some with eyes fixed upon the stones, some 
with lips speaking to themselves, some looking straight¬ 
forward, yet seeing nothing but the object of their own 
thoughts, and running over every thing in their way — I 
felt as if I was the only really idle person there. 

After walking along the great thoroughfare for some 
way, we turned through one or two narrower streets ; and 
on inquiring for Hezekiah Manuel, were directed to a tall 
gloomy house, with no signs whatever of* activity or busi¬ 
ness in its aspect. As we approached, a single individual 
came fdrth, leaving a door, which swung with a weight 
and pully, to close itself behind him. In this operation, 
however, we interrupted it ; and going in, found ourselves 
in the entry of a long warehouse, up the dim extent of 
which we could see several figures of porters and ware¬ 
housemen moving about in silence and semi-obscurity. 

On our right hand a considerable space had been taken 
off the warehouse, for what were apparently counting- 
houses. These were separated from the rest of the building 
by thick partitions of wood,> with here and there a high 
window, looking up the long perspective of the ware-rooms. 
A door also, with some effaced inscription, probably pur¬ 
porting that there stood the office, appeared in, the wood¬ 
work ; and thither we directed our steps, knocking first, to 
obtain permission to enter. A voice shouted to us to come 
in ; and a moment afterwards, we stood in a dull small 
room, in which were two individuals, one of whom I con¬ 
cluded to be the person I wanted. 

There was no great difficulty in distinguishing the . 
trader. His whole appearance at once proclaimed him ; 
but the other individual was not so easily recognised. 
He was at the time I entered, leaning with his right arm 
upon a high desk, and holding his sheathed sword in his 
left hand, with an air of easy freedom. His figure was 
fine and manly, and his Countenance noble, but stern and 
dark. His dress was that of an officer of high rank j and 
yet there was a scrupulous simplicity about it, which went 
beyend ^b'at of the most puritanic of his party. The eyes 
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of both the trader and his companion were fixed upon the 
door, with something of expectation in them ; and as I 
entered, the exclamation of “ It is not he yet,” broke from 
both the strangers at once- 

It was not at all my desire to come in collision with any 
part of the Parliamentary army ; and therefore advancing 
at once to the merchant, I presented him the letter from 
his correspondent at Calais, telling him at the same time, 
that as I saw he 'was busy, I would come back again the 
fallowing day. He twisted open the letter, however, with¬ 
out answering me, and read the contents. 

“ Oh, very well ! very well! young man,” he said, 
when he saw what it contained. “ To-morroW” will do. 
Come about noon. A youth from France,” he continued, 
turning to his companion. " From Lalande, you know 
Master Henry, who gives us such good intelligence. But 
there seems nothing at present.” 

By the time , he had finished his sentence, I was out of 
the room ; and closing the door behind me, was issuing 
forth into the street, when I was suddenly called back. 
“ Young man! Master What’s-your-nanae ! " shouted the 
merchant. “ A word with you ! a word with you, if you 
please.” 

1 turned accordingly, not particularly pleased with the 
recall ; and he led the way back to the inner room, where 
I found his companion seated at a table, and apparently 
waiting my return. He had Lalande’s letter in his hand ; 
And as I entered, politely pointed to a seat. “ Sit down. 
Master Harvey! ” he said, in a fine deep voice, running 
his eye over the letter for my name. “ Sit down and 
answer me a few questions, which I wish resolved concern¬ 
ing the state of France. You are an Englishman, I pre¬ 
sume-,-by your name ? ” I bowed. “ Probably one of the 
Harveys of Sandwich ? ” he continued. 

“ We are from the same origin,” I replied; “ but I 
was bora in Devonshire.’’ 

" Have you been long in France ? ’’ he proceeded, 
rather in a tone of magisterial examination, which did not 
particularly put me at my ease. 

r 2 
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<e Some time,” I answered, restricting my rejoinders to 
as few words as possible. 

“ When did you arrive, and where did you land ? ” he 
next demanded. 

“ I came to England the day before yesterday," 1 re¬ 
plied, “ and landed at Folkestone ; from thence proceeded 
to Canterbury with a carrier, and thence rode to London.” 

<e Good ! ” said the examiner, “ good ; and what may 
be your business or employment ? ” 

“ I am at present a traveller,” I replied, with rather a 
double meaning to my words, “ and am glad to carry 
commissions for any good house.” 

“ When go you back to France ? ” demanded the officer 
thoughtfully. 

“ As soon,” I replied, “ as I can finish my business 
here.” 

“ Well then,” said the other, “ I will trust you perchance 
with a commission, when you go thither, which if you 
execute faithfully and well, you shall have cause to be 
satisfied. But hark,” he added, as the swinging of the 
outer door made itself heard. “ Get you into that inner 
chamber — I will speak with you more in a few minutes. 
Close the door ! ” 

As he spoke 1 arose, and turned towards the inner door, 
to which he pointed ; and as I did so, some one dressed 
also as a Parliamentary officer, entered by the opposite one. 
I passed out so rapidly, however, that I could neither my¬ 
self see who it was that entered, nor could be seen by him 
with any distinctness. Little Ball-o’-fire, who was behind 
me, haul a better glance ; and we had scarcely entered the 
room, when he whispered in my ear, that the new comer 
was the very man who had commanded the soldiers at 
Masterton House, The first words that were uttered in 
the other chamber, immediately confirmed this piece of 
news ; apd I found that I might congratulate myself on 
having escaped the friendly glance of my old acquaintance. 
Master Walter Dixon, by a single moment. I proceeded 
as far as 1 could from the door, which little Ball-o’-fire 
had certainly pushed to, but had not completely closed, 
instigated by a curiosity, I believe, of which he had his 
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full share. From the distance at which I sat, only a 
small part of what was said reached my ears ; but the boy, 
notwithstanding several signs 1 made him to desist, con¬ 
tinued to listen, and afterwards repeated to me nearly all 
that passed. 

“ Give you good morrow. Master Ireton," said the well- 
known tones of Walter Dixon. “ Give you good morrow. 
Master Manuel; but methinks it would be better for you 
to avoid the room, while 1 speak with General Ireton.” 

“ Not in the least,” replied the person who had just 
been speaking to me, and whom I now found to be the well 
known, and since more famous Ireton. “ Notin the least! 
Stay, Master Manuel. 1 shall entreat you. Master Dixon, 
to keep to general terms, for reasons best known to myself. 
All that may pass between you and me, can be talked of in 
such a manner as to commit no one.” 

“ With all my heart ! ” rejoined Walter Dixon. “ But 
it is to be remembered, too, that my business is to be 
spoken of, as well as yours. However, I care not ; great 
things are seldom arranged by private conversations ; and 
little can be made of any thing 1 can say.” 

“ Well, sir,” rejoined Ireton, " the only question be¬ 
tween us, and for which 1 have waited you here near an 
hour, is whether you will, or will not, undertake to do 
what was proposed to you by the council of agitators.” 

“ Major-General Ireton,” answered Walter Dixon, “ you 
speak as if I were to be at your beck at the slightest word; 
and that when you write to me from Essex, saying, meet 
me at such an hour and such a place, I were to leave all 
other necessary business to do your bidding. Such, how¬ 
ever, cannot be the case ; I have come out of good-will to 
meet you, as soon as I could conveniently ; and I have to 
reply, that if you will insure me the possession of the 
estatefc so often held out to me as the reward for my good 
services, and so often refused when the services were per¬ 
formed — if you will insure them to me, I will undertake 
what you propose ; but if not, you must seek some other 
man.” 

“ Sir, how can I insure them to you,” demanded Ireton, 
“ when I have but one voice out of many ? ” 

R S 
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“ This is all very specious. Master Ireton,” rejoined the 
other ; “ but I have it from the best authority, that you 
were chiefly the person to oppose their grant to me, not¬ 
withstanding the good service I had rendered in staying 
Masterton’s regiment from joining Goring, till Fairfax 
beat him.” 

“ We had no excuse, sir, for sequestrating the estates,” 
replied Ireton, “ and therefore I opposed their being granted 
to any one but the lady who possessed them.” 

" No excuse, sir \” echoed Walter Dixon, in an angry 
tone. “ What, when she received and maintained at her 
house one of the bitterest malignants of the time ; and kept 
his whole regiment quartered down in the village for five 
days ? ” 

“ How could she help it?’' demanded Ireton. “ What 
power had she to resist his stay ? where was her foi'ce to 
expel the cavaliers he brought ? ” 

“ Pshaw ! pshaw ! Master Ireton,” answered the other. 
” The fair dame of Penford-boume would have lost her 
lands long ago, had she been less fair. But now, man — 
now that she is gone, no one knows whither ; now that her 
malignancy is as clear and evident as daylight, or your 
own republicanism, what reason, in justice or in policy, can 
be given for not granting me the estates ? Am I not her 
cousin, her next of kin ? ” 

“ Ay, but her husband !” said Ireton ; “ you forget her 
husband, sir. The estates are his in reversion, and not 
yours. I know what you would say — that he is a malig¬ 
nant, and a worshipper of the beast, and so forth — this 
Sir Andrew Fleming. But between you and me, such 
language' must not he talked. Let him worship what beast 
he will, it matters little to the state. Against the state he 
has never drawn his sword ; and more, he is protected by 
Mazarin, with whom there is good hope of a treaty, which 
will take the sting out of the young serpent, that is now 
riding the seas.". 

“ So ! so ! that chimes well with what I heard b fore,” 
replied the other; “and so, while Ireton, and Cromwell, 
and Harrison, are raising up their heads from nothing, 
and riding in their coaches, I, as good a man as any of 
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them, am to be denied the first and only thing 1 aslr, 
because a foul, papistical malignant is protected by one of 
the scarlet brotherhood of Home I Fie, Master Ireton — 
fie, this is not as it should be ; and it must be mended 
too. It would seem as if that man’s life were destined to 
be my plague. Why ! how did he escape the fever of 
which his hypocritical friend Du Tillet died, in the spring 
tide ? But this must be amended ! Major-General Ireton, 
I will be a whistle for no man’s mouth, to call his dogs 
when he wants them. I will not undertake what your 
agitators require; I will not go to the fool Parliament, 
and-” 

“Hush! hush! hush!” cried the others, and then 
followed a conversation in a lower key, which was nearly 
lost, except an occasional phrase spoken louder for the sake 
of emphasis. Thus I heard the words,— 

“ A thousand pound paid you down now by Manuel 
here .”—“ 'Tis a temptation,” answered the other, ‘‘but 
it will not do — I am for France.” Then followed some¬ 
thing more, to which Dixon replied, “ No, no, no ! Why 
waste your money on me ? — Pride will do it for pure 
zeal. No, no, I will have all or nothing.— The day 
may come when you will have no excuse to refuse me ; 
and then if you do refuse me — why, so be it! Now 
farewell. But whisper a word of the business in good 
Colonel Pride’s ear, and he will do all you can desire. 
Farewell !—Manuel, do not forget to see me to-night.” 

“ Whither is he gone, now ? ” said the voice of the 
merchant.— “I know not,” answered Ireton, carelessly. 
“ Perhaps to betray our secrets to the Parliament: if he 
do that, he shall have short distance, and a volley — Per¬ 
haps to murder this Sir Andrew Fleming: if he do that, 
pray God Mazarin hang him ! He is no small villain that, 
I teH thee, Hezekiali Manuel; and I fear much we roust 
give him the estates he covets, though they rightfully 
belong to a far better man than himself. ’T is a great 
pity, that in purifying the state, and lopping away all the 
monstrous anomalies with which the vices and follies of 
men have corrupted the only pure and simple form of 
government, we are obliged, to work with such tools as 
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that. Yet what can we do ? our enemies use the like 
against us. If they be hypocrites, we must be hypocrites, 
and outdo them in hypocrisy. If they employ knaves, we 
must employ knaves, but make ours the more cunning 
knavery ; and woe be to him alone, whose object in doing 
so is bad ! The end sanctifies the means ; but if the end 
be bad, the means damn him who employs them. That 
man, Dixon, thinks I do not know him; but I do. He 
is what may be called a blunt hypocrite, and half his 
rudeness is affected to cover the cunning of his heart. 
You heard of that late business of his, and the escape of 
his prisoner. Oh, how he lamented the chance ! — after 
he had been the denouncer of the malignant — the mover 
of his arrest — to lose him, when his condemnation and 
the sequestration of the estates was sure ! Such was his 
talk ; but if it was not all a cunning device, deeply con¬ 
nected with his longings for the other estates, I am de¬ 
ceived. I will tell you what must be done at present; 

and you, Manuel, must seek me out the man-” 

“ But you forget,” said the merchant, “ the young 

man in the inner room ; he must have heard all-” 

“ 1 did not forget him,” replied Ireton ; “ but the door 
is shut, and lie could make nothing of what has passetl, 
even if he did hear, especially if he be newly come to 
London. Call him forth, however, and we shall sec.” 

Little Ball-o’-fire had, as I have said, left a small clink 
of the door open, when he followed me into the room; 
but as Ireton spoke the last words he pushed it to, almost 
imperceptibly, and then sprang to my side, where I sat at 
the farther end of the apartment, looking out of a narrow 
window,* into a small paved court, where two happy chil¬ 
dren were playing in the gutter, forming a strange con¬ 
trast in their innocent gambols, with the dark and knavish 
words that were continually poured into my ear from the 
other Bide. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Now ! Master Ilarvey, now, come out, if you please, and 
speak with the General,” said the trader, opening the door 
of the room in which I had been placed. I did as he 
desired, and re-assumed the seat which I had formerly 
occupied opposite to Ireton, who fixed on me his keen and 
penetrating glance, as if he fain would have read the truth 
in my heart, before he endeavoured to gain it from my lips. 

“ So, sir! ” he said, when 1 was seated, “ may I ask 
you sincerely, if you have not heard all that passed, be¬ 
tween myself and a person just gone ? ” 

“ The greater part of it,” I replied calmly ; for I felt 
very sure that denial would be in vain, and but perhaps 
involve me in deeper suspicions. 

“ Boldly answered!” rejoined Ireton; “and I hold 
you not the worse for answering boldly. Master Harvey. 
Yet a little farther, if you please ; what did you make of 
what you heard ? ” 

“ Simply,” I replied, making use of what commercial 
terms I had at command, “ simply that the house you 
wanted to deal with, pretend to too high commission; 
that you offered what was reasonable, but they would not 
come to terms.” 

The Parliamentarian looked at me a moment with a 
grim smile. “ Right! — right! — right! ” he repeated, 
thoughtfully ; “ they do pretend to too high a commis¬ 
sion ! — Think you he understands the full meaning of his 
words, Manuel ? ” he demanded, turning to the merchant, 
who Stood beside him. 

“ No, no ! ” replied the other; “ he uses them but as 
common commercial terms. Explain to his worship. 
Master Harvey, what-- 

“ It skills not! it skills not! ” interrupted Ireton, “ to 
waste timfe upon it; he can make nothing of it. Tell me, 
young sir, as you crossed from France to England, heard 
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you aught of young Charles Stuart, calling himself Prince 
of Wales?’' 

I felt my cheek burn with indignation, and saw the 
hand of little Ball-o’-fire, who stood beside me, playing 
with the hilt of his dagger, with rather an ominous degree 
of familiarity. I answered as briefly as possible, however, 
that 1 had come over in an open boat, and had been too 
full of other thoughts, to attend to any political matters 
whatever. 

“Good!” answered Ireton, “good! thou hast done 
wisely ; for such spirits as thine are not fitted to mingle 
in the hard things of policy. Thou sayest thou art going 
back to France soon, wilt thou be the bearer of a letter thi¬ 
ther for me, for which thou shalt be well rewarded ? ” 

“ Good sir,” I replied, “ I am no letter-carrier ; and I 
would unwillingly mix myself with any thing out of my 
sphere. If it be a commission to any mercantile house, I 
will willingly charge myself with it, at the ordinary rate 
of such things; but if it be a matter of politics, I tell you 
freely, I will none of it.” 

“ Thou art wise and cautious,” answered Ireton ; 
“ but that with which I would charge thee, is neither 
commercial nor political. It is but the letter of one friend 
to another, seeking to render him a service; thus far I 
may tell thee. Many years gone, I should have lost my 
life at sea, had not a man, who was in the Bame ship with 
me, a man whom I had never seen before, saved my life 
at the imminent peril of his own. Now, though I value 
life as little as any man that ever yet was born, such a 
service.as that which I received was not to be forgotten, 
and through life my eye has never been off him who 
rendered it. Since those days, a thousand changes have 
come over the world, like the rolling variations of the year; 
and that which was then but a small seed cast crfsually 
into the ground, has now risen to a great tree, and is 
ready to bear fruit. In a word, I have it now in my 
powwynot to repay the debt of life — that I can never 
repay — but to render in return, a great for a greater 
eerrice ; and I would employ a person totally unconnected 
v&th any of the parties that tear this poor distracted land. 
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to seek out the man I want, and give into his own hand 
when he is alone — for he is accompanied frequently by 
those whose interests are opposed to his, and whose per¬ 
suasions may lead him into folly—to give into his hand 
a letter containing tidings which may serve him, and di¬ 
rections which may bring him to high fortune. Wilt thou 
undertake this charge, young man ? ” 

The republican spoke slowly and earnestly; and there 
was in his whole manner a degree of noble and manly 
feeling, that convinced me of his sincerity. 

“ Without doubting you, sir," I replied, “ though 
N these are days of doubt, I will undertake that with which 
you charge me. I feel sure that you would not, after 
what you have said, give into my hands any paper which, 
if found upc$} me, might compromise me with any party." 

“ Rest sure of that,” replied Ireton. “ Deceivers I 
would willingly deceive. Against hypocrites one must use 
hypocrisy ; but it were a foolish and sinful economy to 
cheat, when the business may be done by plain dealing. 
Now, tell me where thou lodgest, and the letter shall be 
sent to thee, with wherewithal to bear the expenses thou 
mayest incur.” 

" I lodge at present,” I replied, “ at the Pack-horse in 
West Cheap; but, I pray you, let not your communica¬ 
tion be long delayed, for I must quit this place-as soon as 
my affairs be finished.” 

“ Before night thou shalt hear more,” replied Ireton. 
“ But let me warn thee, youth. Thou hast heard my name 
and station ; mention no word thereof to any man what¬ 
soever ; and so tutor thy boy here — who, to say sooth, 
looks more like some ruffling cavalier’s foot-page, than 
a sober trader’s boy — so tutor his tongue, that he come 
not to lose his ears, by blabbing that he has seen Mas¬ 
ter Ireton in London, when all the world thought him 
afar off.” 

I willingly promised silence myself, and warranted the 
discretion of my boy ; and telling Master Hezekiah 
.Manuel that I should come back the next day, to speak 
.about the silk stockings, (which engagement, however, I 
never intended to keep,) I made my way out into the 
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street, not a little pleased to have escaped so easily from the 
dangerous situation in which I had been placed. 

My next consideration was, how most readily to change 
the goldsmith’s bills which I had brought with me from 
Masterton House, into money. The person on whom they 
were drawn in London was one of the oldest tradesmen of 
my family; but never having seen me, he could not detect 
me under my assumed name, even if I presented the bills 
myself. This I ultimately resolved to do, thinking that 
it was not at all unlikely that a person who had always 
taken an interest in the affairs of my family, and whose 
prosperity had been greatly brought about by my father’s 
patronage, might have acquired some information of his 
patron’s eldest son, whose arrest must, in all probability, 
have reached his ears. At the inn, I accordingly made 
the bills payable to Master George Harvey ; and still 
guided by my boy, set out once more for Milk Street, 
where the goldsmith lived, close by the little church of St. 
Mary Magdalene. He was well known, and easily found ; 
but on inquiring for him in his shop, one of the men, who 
was carefully rolling up some silver dishes in leathern 
skins, informed me that Master Wilson had just stepped 
forth, but would be back shortly. 

I paused for a moment in the shop ; but as I saw that 
the man viewed me with a suspicious eye, and swept the 
counter of one or two small articles of jewellery that lay 
thereon, I told him with somewhat of a smile, that I would 
return in half an hour ; and, walking out, I entered the 
little church hard by, the door of which stood open. I 
passed away the time in reading the monumental inscriptions 
that graced the aisle, and moralising upon the tombstones 
of many a worthy merchant and fat alderman — Thomas 
Skinners, and Gerard Gores, and Thomas Hawkinses in¬ 
numerable ; while, set down fair in order, came an account 
of all the copious posterity of sons and daughters which 
each had left in his generation. But my mind was little 
in the business; and while my eyes were busy upon the 
tombs of the defunct burghers, and an occasional comment 
on their state or fate crossed my thoughts, another train of 
ideas proceeded slowly in my brain, the subject of which 
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was Walter Dixon, and his conversation with the repub¬ 
lican general. 

It were of little use to record all the steps by which I 
arrived at conclusions on the matter; it is sufficient that, 
from all I had heard I gained a clearer insight into the late 
events of my life than I had hitherto possessed. I shall 
not attempt to puzzle any one who may read these pages, by 
recording the false suppositions which mingled themselves 
with the more correct ones that I formed; but those con¬ 
clusions which proved afterwards to be just, were as fol¬ 
lows : — Walter Dixon, evidently the villain I had 
supposed him from the first, had been guided all through 
his conduct to my brother and myself, from our first 
meeting him at Amesbury, by the purpose of preventing 
our junction with Lord Goring. The reward he proposed 
to himself, and which probably had been held out to him 
by some of the leaders of more influence than himself, 
was the estates of Lady Eleanor Fleming; and, beyond 
doubt, his scheme was cunningly devised both for making 
her the means of staying my brother on his march, and 
for bringing her, by our very stay at her dwelling, within 
the list of malignants, as they were called, whose pro¬ 
perty was confiscated every day for the use of some knave 
like himself. Gabriel Jones had evidently been merely his 
agent and spy, bribed perhaps by the prospect of sharing 
the spoil ; and by his directions, undoubtedly, Walter 
Dixon had followed us from Exeter to Amesbury. From 
all that had passed, I doubted not that the Parliamentarian 
had been instigated to denounce my brother, as projecting 
new schemes of revolt, by Lady Eleanor herself, for the 
purpose of breaking off his marriage with Emily. This 
idea was familiar with my mind before, and I thence 
derived an assurance of my brother’s safety, as far as his 
life went — for I felt sure that her love for him was too 
great to suffer her to take such steps without having pre¬ 
viously ascertained his security. Nevertheless, to find him 
was still a great object with roe: for although, I confess, 
after all that had happened, I despaired of detaching him 
from the pursuit of his criminal passion for Lady Eleanor, 
I could not be satisfied till I had made myself sure of hi* 
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personal safety* Of course, the more selfish desire of oh. 
taming his renunciation of Emily’s hand had its share in 
my motives ; but fratertisfl. affection, notwithstanding all he 
had done to shake it — notwithstanding that Esteem and 
respect were gone — still made me dream of saving him 
from the ruin he had brought upon himself, even when the 
hope of doing so was almost extinguished. 

Such was the subject of my ruminations, while I re¬ 
mained in the church of St. Mary Magdalene in Milk 
Street ; and they sufficed to occupy fully more time than I 
had intended to consume in that place. At length, greatly 
to die relief of little Ball-o'-fire, who was tired by this time 
of old monuments and his own thoughts, 1 once more left 
the church, and entered the shop of the goldsmith, where 
I found the worthy merchant himself. He took the bills 
as a matter of course, and glanced his eye over them. 

“ Ay ! ” cried he, as he read the names : — “ Master 
Harry Masterton — and whereas he at present, pray, young 
gentleman ? — where is the indorser ? ” 

“ He was in France when last 1 left him,” I replied. 
“ Pray, where is his brother ? Can you inform me, as I 
have business to transact with him ? ” 

" Not I — not 1 !■ I know nothing of him ! " answered 
the goldsmith hastily, as he counted out the money : “ not 
I — not I! How should I know any thing of him ? I 
heard of his being taken as a malignant, and the old lord 
shot —— but I know nothing at all! ” 

Ever and anon as the old man Bpoke, he raised his eyes 
to my face with a sort of furtive yet inquiring glance ; and, 
when he had counted out the mopey, put it in a canvass 
bag, marked, numbered, and sealed it, he laid his hand 
thereon, saying, — 

i( You seem tired, ypppg gentleman. If you will come 
in with me, you shall tank a cup of nappy ale aB evef was 
brewed in the ward of Cripplegate. Will you come in ? ” 
As I could hot help suspecting, though I cannot well tell 
why, that the old goldsmith knew more of my brother titan 
ho chose to proclaim to all the world, I did not refuse his 
invitation ; and mounting a dark and narrow stair, which 
iieit dhoct ipto ope side of his shop, he conducted me to a 
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small neat chamber above, round which stood many a rare 
curiosity from foreign lands, and many a massive piece of 
plate. He there bade me sk doWn; and running down 
again himself with the activity of a squirrel, he brought up, 
in two or three minutes, a foaming tankard, and a crystal 
drinking-cup, and then .carefully closed the door. 

There was a good deal of agitation in his manner, as he 
set the things he brought down on the table ; and when he 
had done, he stood before me, rubbing his bands in visible 
perturbation. “ I don’t know, young gentleman — I don’t 
know,” he cried, * f God forgive me — I’m not surej but 
yet 1 cannot help thinking, you are very like your lady 
mother — very like, indeed; a strong resemblance, as I 
term it — a strong resemblance. I remember very well, 
when I took her marriage jewels — a pretty creature she 
was, oh dear ! — And you are like your brother too ; but 
not so like him, as like your lady mother.” 

“ And pray when did you see my brother. Master 
Wilson ?” 1 demanded, finding the subject opened so un<- 
expectedly. “ And where is he, pray ?” 

“ Oh’t is but two nights since, I saw him, sir,’’ replied 
the old man, “ when 1 took him all the money I could 
raise upoft ‘ the jewels and plate. But I would not speak 
about it before die boys in the shop for the world ; for I 
might get myself into trouble, you know.” 

“ I know nothing, my good Master Wilson,” I replied; 
“ but come to you for information. I have neither seen, 
nor heard of my brother since his arrest.” 

“ Oh gracious! then I have a long story to tell,” 
answered the goldsmith. , “ But take a cup of ale, sir, take 
a cup of ale, while 1 ran down and lock up the money- 
drawer. The lads are honest enough, doubtless; hut I 
never love to put temptation in folk’s way—safe bind safe 
find/is a good proverb. Take a wfcp of ale, sir, I will he 
hack directly. I never leave it open, never; but I was so 
flustered to see you, sir, and to get you up here, that 1 
forgot it till this Messed minute.” , 

The old man came hack in a few moments, less flustered, 
as he called it, than he went ; and he began and continued 
a long story, which I am sorry my memory does not serve 
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sufficiently to repeat in his own words. The subs tan'- 
however was, that he had ( been sent for late, about foi^r 
days before, to speak with R gentleman in Westminjter ; 
and though he took boat at thjp nearest stairs, it wds dark 
before he landed at Whitehall.** 1 * Following the tlirection 
that had been given, he came t^ a house, .yfeere being 
brought to a splendid lodging, he found a geittleman sitting 
in deep mourning, with the most beautiful lady that ever 
his eyes beheld. The gentleman proved to be my brother; 
and, forced to explain his circumstances to the worthy 
goldsmith, he told him that he had been arrested as an 
obdurate malignant, and brought to London ; but that he 
owed his deliverance solely to the courage and exertions of 
the lady he saw. Tie then placed in the old man’s hands 
a large quantity of jewels and plate, and desired him to 
convert it with all speed into bills of exchange upon Paris. 
Various interviews took place ; for, as Master Wilson said, 
money was scarcely to be had in the city; trade was nearly 
ruined with the civil dissensions of the times, and he could 
not procure for the articles intrusted to him, any thing like 
their real value. He did not choose therefore to act on his 
own responsibility, and was more than once obliged to 
consult Frank on his conduct. The matter, however, was 
at length finally settled ; aud the amount of nearly twenty 
thousand pounds was obtained and transmitted to my 
brother in bills of exchange. 

Whose were the jewels and plate, the old man could not 
say; but he assured me, that Frank was living apparently 
at ease, and under little apprehension of being again ar¬ 
rested, although he did not venture out of^his dwelling 
while in London He had set forth for Paris two days 
before my arrival; and, as the goldsmith had made par¬ 
ticular inquiries, without learning th^ he had been retaken, 
he concluded that his flight from England had been un-. 
interrupted. 

In answer to some questions I put to him, he informed 
me tjpiat my brother had appeared very grave and sad, 
except when he was speaking to the lady who was always 
with him. “ He did not tell me who she was,” added the 
goldsmiih; and though the worthy and respected lord 
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your father, was good enough to commission some jewels 
tiboift k month since, for a lady your brother was going to 
in&ty,. oh, Master Henry Mastdrton ! I do not think the 
lady 1 Shfy: there was she. • f fear me — 1 fear me, that 
my young ^ord is'going wrongs' She was as beautiful as a 
princess, that - is''Certain’; and as gentle and as noble as 
could be ; l)ift;‘ some how — 1 don’t know what — she 
seemed not likeliis wife either.” 

I was silent, though 1 well knew who the person was ; 
and I had myself felt that indescribable something, in the 
manners and appearance of Lady Eleanor Fleming, that 
had given so unfavourable an impression to the mind of the 
worthy goldsmith. There was something in her, too 
sweet, too brilliant, too fascinating. The fire of the heart 
and the mind was suffered to shine out so brightly, that a 
doubt was instantly raised, whether it would always be 
repressed by principle and virtue. 

But it was not for ine to blazon my brother’s errors; 
and, though the old man evidently sought to know who 
the lady was, he had seen so constantly by the side of 
Frank, I was silent. Being assured of his personal safety, 
I now only endeavoured to discover the means of tracing 
him in France ; but in regard to his course, the goldsmith 
could give me no information of any kind, except the 
address of a Jewish house in Paris, on whom the bills of 
exchange were drawn. 

Leaving in his hands the principal part of the money 
which I had just received, to be invested in bills on the 
same house, I took with me the sum of one hundred 
pounds; and after some farther conversation of little 
moment, I left Master Wilson, with directions to transmit- 
to me the bill, at my lodging in Cheap, by the name of 
Harvey. 

On. my arrival at the inn, I visited the stables, to see 
that my horses were well taken care of ; and there I found 
that some person, doubtless sent by Ireton, had been making 
minute inquiries concerning me, and endeavouring to as¬ 
certain exactly the road I had followed to London. As I 
knew, however, that every thing which they could discover, 
would prove my former account of my journey to j&e cor- 
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rect, as far as related to my progress from the coast to the 
metropolis, these investigations gave me no inquietude, and 
I sat down to the host’s table, at the inn, somewhat re¬ 
conciled to London, and more at home, amidst its mighty 
swarms of human beings. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I was now most anxious to quit a city where my stay 
could be productive of no farther good ; and, in hopes <Jf 
the arrival, both of the letter which Ireton had promised to 
send, and of the bills of exchange on Paris, I prepared to 
set out with the dawn of the following morning. The day 
•went by, however, without the coming of either; and 
night fell, leaving me not a little impatient, under the ap¬ 
prehension of being detained another day. Every hour 
which I passed at a distance from Emily Langleigh, made 
me both unhappy and anxious. 1 had never before had 
any one depending solely upon me for protection and sup¬ 
port. I had never yet had one whose whole hopes and 
wishes centred in my welfare, and all the dear cares of 
such a situation were new and sharp upon my mind. I 
fancied a thousand accidents that might happen to Emily 
during my absence. I pictured all the anxiety she would 
feel till my return ; and I anticipated farther delay, with a 
degree of irritation that it is impossible to describe. 

At length, towards eight o’clock, as I was packing up 
my little store of gold in the valise, which served to render 
my small page of about equal weight for a horse with my¬ 
self ; one of the drawers ushered into my chamber a man 
wrapped in a long night-cloak, which being laid aside, im¬ 
mediately discovered to me General Ireton. He sat down 
on the first vacant chair, and, drawing a small packet from 
his bosom, gave it into my hands. 

“ I have come myself. Master Harvey,” he said, “ in 
order'to charge you to great care in regard to that packet. 
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You will find General St. Maur either in Paris or at St. 
Germain’s. Give it to him, with assurances of my unaltered 
regard ; and tell him, should he speak to you on politics, 
that though he may suppose me altered in my opinions, 
since last we met, such is not the case ; and that while I 
steadily pursue the destruction of one man’s tyranny in 
England, I will equally oppose the elevation of any other 
to the same unjust power. But though he and I differ, 
say to him that is no reason why he should not come 
over, and take advantage of an opportunity that may never 
return.” 

The name General St. Maur struck me as in some degree 
familiar to my ear ; but at the moment I could not recall 
where I had heard it; and putting the packet carefully 
into the valise, I assured the republican that it should be 
faithfully delivered to the person for whom it was intended. 
I made my reply as brief as possible; for I had no great 
delight in the society of Master Ireton, though I could not 
but feel some respect for the stern and uncompromising 
principles which he displayed in a far higher degree than 
any other of the Parliamentary leaders. I was anxious 
that he should go also, for I was every moment afraid that 
something might happen to betray me ; and as generally 
occurs when one is desirous of another’s absence, he seemed 
particularly inclined to stay ; sitting smoothing his band, 
or playing with his sword-knot, and talking with the easy, 
familiar, and desultory style, of a person conversing with 
an inferior, 

lie asked me a number of questions about France; 
some concerning its commerce, some relating to its natural 
productions, some referring to the present state of its internal 
policy. To all I replied as best I could; and doubtless 
had Ireton been well acquainted with the .subject, he would 
soon "have perceived that I was talking great nonsense. In 
the midst of this conversation, I heard a step coming up 
the stairs; and as I foreboded, in marched Master Wilson, 
the goldsmith, with a lantern in his hand, and his eyes 
dazzled by the light of the room. “ I have been a long 
time. Master Harry Mastertoi*,” he exclaimed, as he en¬ 
tered — te I have been a long time,but-” At that moment, 
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his eye fell upon I re ton, seated a little to the right of the 
door ; and I shall not easily forget the air of bewildered 
astonishment which filled the countenance of the poor gold¬ 
smith, as he beheld that face, which he knew full well. 
He said not a word ; his horror and surprise were far too 
overpowering for that ; but with one hand still stretched 
out, in the act of unfolding his cloak, and the other 
dangling with the lantern, his mouth wide open, and his 
eyes stretched to unnatural roundness, he stood gazing 
upon Ireton, with terror and dismay visible in every line 
and feature. 

Ireton sat with perfect calmness, though he had started 
at the first sound of my real name ; and i stood with no 
small vexation, waiting for what unpleasant thing was to 
come next. The first movement amongst us was made by 
little Ball-o'-fire, who sprang to the door, locked it, and 
gave me the key. 

. “ So, sir,” said Ireton, after a moment’s pause, “ I 
have been deceived, and your name is not llarvey, but 
Masterton-” 

‘ £ Oh dear ! oh dear ! What have I done ! ” exclaimed 
the poor goldsmith, wringing his hands. “ 1 have ruined 
him, I have, indeed! This is a terrible non plus, as 1 
term it.” 

“ You have been deceived. General Ireton,” I replied to 
the Parliamentarian, who sat eyeing me with great com¬ 
posure ; “ and my name, as you say, is not Harvey, but 
Masterton.” 

££ Ay, and doubtless, sir,” he continued, imitating, with 
somewhat of a sneering tone, the reply I had made to his 
questions in the morning ; “ and doubtless you are not of 
fire Mastertons of Kent, but of Devonshire. Probably 
also, sir, you may be a traveller for a royal house, and the 
last commission entrusted to you was one from Stuart and 
company.” 

£ ‘ You may spare your sneers. General Ireton,” I re¬ 
plied. £< I deceived you, as you would deceive an adversary; 
and no more. Accident has discovered to you who I am, 
and has put me in some degree in your power. It is for 
you to profit by that accident, as you think fit.” 
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“ And do you propose, sir,” demanded Ireton —“which 
1 suppose you do, by the key you hold in your hand — to 
impede my exit from this chamber ?” 

“ Not in the least,” I replied, proceeding to the door and 
throwing it wide open. “ Not in the least! Pass freely, 
sir. 1 believe you to be a man of honour, though an 
enemy; and I doubt not that you will act as a man of 
honour should do.” 

Ireton rose, and walked towards the door; but it was 
only to close it again. After having done which, he 
resumed his seat, and waved his hand, to silence the gold¬ 
smith, who was begging and praying with piteous tones 
that he would not betray me. “ We must have a few 
more words before we part, young gentleman,” he said, as 
soon as the other ceased. “ Will you promise me to 
answer me truly, on your honour ? ” 

“If 1 answer you at all," 1 replied. 

“ That will do,” he rejoined ; “ all I desire is, that I 
may not have to contend with double meanings, like this 
morning. Are you a son of the late Lord Masterton ? ” 

“ I am," I replied. 

“ Were you not upon the eve of marrying the Lady 
Emily Langleigh, when you were arrested by Major- 
General Dixon ? ” he then demanded. 

“ I was not. You mistake me for my brother,” was my 
answer. 

“ True ! true ! " said Ireton, “ ho must be an older 
man. Then you are the young gallant that escaped to 
France. I see it all now. What brought you, then, to 
London, when you were safely across the water? ” 

<c To see whether I might not render some aid to my 
brother,” I answered, “ after having placed the Lady 
Emily in safety.” 

She was never in danger," he replied ; “ I would take 
good care of that. But you have heard, of course, that your 
brother has made his escape, without your assistance. 
Have you not ? ” 

“ 1 have heard it so rumoured,” I replied, afraid of 
committing the poor goldsmith, “ and therefore I only 
waited till this good man brought me the bills of exchange 
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upon Paris, in return for those I presented him this 
morning.” 

‘ f And you are really and truly, without deceit, going 
hack direct to France,” demanded Ireton. <f Is it so ? 
or is it not ? on your honour. Master Masterton.” 

“ On my honour, then, without 1 am prevented by 
your means,” I replied, “ I am going back direct, without 
a day’s delay.” 

“ Far be it from me to stop you,” replied Ireton. “ If 
I had found you, or your brother either, as lately you 
appeared in Kent, troubling the peace of England, and 
striving to set up a tyranny that is past, 1 would have had 
you out and shot you, as I would do a mad dog, or any 
other dangerous beast; but I would as soon think of taking 
advantage of an accidental discovery, to destroy a man who 
had relinquished his evil ways, though not perhaps his evil 
wishes, as I would think of raising my hand against my 
own life. Nay more, young gentleman,” he added, “ I 
will still trust you with the packet I gave you but now. 
The time may come when you will thank me for so doing. 
May 1 trust to you to deliver it carefully and well, as I 
told you, when no one is present but the person to whom 
it is addressed ? ” 

“ My business certainly is not that of a letter-carrier,” 
I replied ; “ but, nevertheless, you act towards me with 
such liberality of feeling, that I will not refuse to be the 
bearer, trusting, as I trusted before, that the packet con¬ 
tains nothing contrary to my allegiance, or to the interest 
of that party to which I am attached.” 

“ Nothing, I assure you,” answered Ireton ; “ or, as 
you would say, nothing, upon my honour. I must not 
now offer,” he continued, “ to Master Harry Masterton 
the reward for carrying that letter, which 1 was about to 
have bestowed on the humbler Master Harvey. I know 
you cavaliers hold it one of ydhr points of pride to receive 
money for nothing but shedding blood. The days are 
coming, I trust, when there will be better notions of honour 
than can be given by a long descent. But I must go. 
Bleep soundly, young gentleman ; and, as soon may be, 
tread your way back to France, for you might meet with 
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men amongst us who would scrapie less to betray you than 
I do.” 

As he spoke* he rose to depart; but poor Master Wilson 
caught him by the cloak* begging most movingly that he 
would not betray him either. 

" Pshaw ! ” cried Ireton, “ betray thee* man ! thine own 
fears betray thee more than any one else can do. What 
could I know of thy being here, but that thou hadst come 
to transact some business about bills of exchange, with this 
young man ? Keep thine own counsel, and 1 have nothing 
to betray. But mark me. Master Wilson* the less thou 
hast to do with malignants the better: and more — forget, 
as soon as thou canst* that thou hast seen me here this 
night for if thou dost but breathe that I have been 
within the walls of London for a month past* I will take 
care that on some occasion thy gold pots are made to 
answer it.” 

Thus speaking, the Parliamentary General turned, and 
left the chamber ; and, after a few words of exclamation 
and surprise. Master Wilson proceeded to hand over to 
me the bills of exchange on Paris. He stayed but for a 
moment after this business was concluded, and then bid¬ 
ding God be with me* hastened away as fast as ever he 
could, heartily tired and sick, I am convinced, of having 
any thing to do with malignants ; and forswearing all 
transactions for the future with any but the party in 
power. 

As soon as all were gone, I applied myself to the farther 
packing of my valise, with the assistance of little Ball-o'- 
fire* who could not refrain from murmuring his sorrow* 
that I had been obliged to let so favourable an opportunity 
of running one of the great Parliamentary generals through 
the body* slip by me unemployed. 

“‘It would have paid off’long Marston Moor,” he said ; 
and nothing I could reply wbuld convince him, that even 
had such an attempt been perfectly safe* it would have 
been base and unjustifiable. He could see that is was dan¬ 
gerous, circumstanced as we were, clearly enough ; but that 
there would be any thing wrong in killing a rebel, except 
when one had promised quarter* he could not comprehend at 
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all. His ideas of hostility were perhaps more natural, 
though less civilised, than my own ; and he could not 
fancy, that when men were drawn up in battle array, was 
to be the only time for bloodshed and strife ; and that the 
same individuals, separated from their companions, might 
meet and reciprocate acts of even courtesy and friendship. 
In his eyes, the whole world was as a battle-field, and his 
enemy was his enemy, whenever or wherever he met him. 
Such were the lessons he had learned in a hard and ruth¬ 
less school; and finding that I could silence, but not con¬ 
vince him, 1 sent him to bed. 

The following morning dawned brightly upon our de¬ 
parture ; and, after discharging my score to the good 
landlord of the Pack-horse, we mounted our horses, and 
set out for Dover, to which town 1 was fain to turn my 
steps, from the uncertainty of procuring any passage to 
one of the ports of France, nearer to the dwelling of my 
Emily. 

My journey to the coast passed over without, any thing 
worth noting, and therefore it may be as well to say no 
more than that we left London, and arrived at Dover in 
safety. Being now somewhat wealthier than when I had 
last passed on that road, I gave less attention perhaps to 
the sale of the horses that brought me from London than 
I had done in regard to those which had carried me to 
Calais. At all events, I sold them immediately, for a 
mere trifle, at the little town of Dover, though I regretted 
afterwards that I had dgne so, when I found that there 
was no probability of a ship sailing for Calais for several 
days to come. 

The next morning, however, I was awoke early by the 
news, that a gentleman had just hired one of the small¬ 
decked vessels that frequent that port, to carry him across; 
and I instantly despatched the drawer, to inquire whether 
he was willing to give me a passage. The reply was 
courteous and kind, but accompanied with an injunction 
to make haste, as the tide was rising fast, and in twenty 
minutes the vessel would sail. Before I was dressed, the 
hirer of the boat was on board; and I was just in time to 
reach her side before she sailed. 
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My valise was instantly thrown in, and, followed by 
little Ball-o'-fire, 1 sprang up and reached the deck just 
as she began to move from the shore. What was my sur¬ 
prise, however, when advancing from behind the main 
sheet, which was now beginning to fill, Walter Dixon 
himself stood before me ! Whether my own face exhibited 
as much surprise as his, I do not know; but I do not 
think it could have displayed very great calmness, or very 
great delight at his appearance ; and we both instinctively 
laid our hands upon our swords. He recovered himself 
instantly, and, after looking at me with a smile for a full 
minute, during which he was doubtless laying out his plan 
of proceeding, he said,— 

“ So, Master Harry Masterton, in return for all the kind 
services that you have rendered me, I am to have the 
pleasure of carrying you to France in my vessel.” 

f ‘ Rest quite assured. General Dixon,” I replied, “ that 
had 1 known it to be yours, I should never have set foot 
upon its deck. Even now, were there any way of reaching 
the shore, 1 would remain no longer.” 

n And why so, good youth ? ” he rejoined. “ You are 
letting your passions get the better of your judgment. 
Master Harry, which is rather a fault of your family, let 
me tell you. Ay, even you yourself have it in no small 
degree, though you are a lad of sense, and have as much 
knowledge of the world — Heaven knows where you got 
it!—as would serve yourself and your brother too. But 
why give way to your passion, and quaTrel with a good 
conveyance because Walter Dixon shares it?” 

“ Because,” 1 replied, “ I should imagine that my 
society would be fully as disagreeable to him, as his is to 
me — without, indeed, he had some purpose to answer 
by consorting with me.” 

et T have none that I know of at present,” he replied 
coolly. “ Perhaps I may think of some before the day be 
over, and then I shall use you as far as I can, of course. 
In the mean time, however, be assured that your society 
is not at all disagreeable to me; nor should mine be so to 
you, as, 1 think, when we can speak together alone, I shall 
be able to prove to you plainly.” 
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“ I do not see how that can be,” I replied. “ There is 
still much that I cannot forget.” 

“ But if 1 show you,” he rejoined, “ that in all which 
has passed I could not act otherwise than I did, with any 
regard to reason ? ” 

“ Still, sir, 1 cannot look with pleasure on a serpent or 
a tiger,” I replied, “ though it be by instinct that they in¬ 
jure others.” 

“ Indeed !" replied he, almost laughing. “ There we 
do differ certainly. I think a snake with his teeth drawn 
a very pretty beast; and a tiger in a cage is a pretty beast 
too. The only thing which can make any thing appear 
hateful or ugly in my eyes, is its power of injuring me. 
Take that away, and every thing is either pleasing or 
indifferent. Thus, you see, my charity extends a great 
deal farther than yours.” 

“It may do so,” I replied ; “but as I have not yet had 
the pleasure of seeing your charity produce any very good 
effects towards your fellow-creatures, you will excuse me 
for doubting its quality.” 

This kind of jarring conversation continued for some 
time longer; but still we did converse; and there was an 
easy sort of boldness about the mart, with whom 1 was now 
forced into companionship, an odd mixture of good-liu- 
mour.ed frankness and impudent villainy, that drove me 
from all the strongholds of reserve, and even anger, by 
which my mind was fortified against him. Gradually, 
from simply replying to his observations, or retorting 
somewhat rudely his sarcastic remarks, I was led on to 
more easy communion ; and as we got farther to sea, and 
his servants with the sailors congregated in the bow of the 
vessel, we began to speak of the past events, in which we 
had both been engaged, without treating each other with 
any great ceremony, indeed, but without any expressions 
of great animosity. 

Of his own actions, and his own principles, Walter 
Dixon spoke without the slightest reserve; and I could 
not help remembering and applying the words of Ireton, 
who had called him a blunt hypocrite —a term which had 
strtick me at first, as implying a contradiction, but which 
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the more I considered the conduct of the man before me, I 
found to be the only words which really characterised him. 

“ I never conceal any thing,” he said, while speaking of 
all that had passed. “ I never conceal any thing, when 
the affair is done and over. I am perfectly willing to tell 
every one concerned how such a thing happened, or why 
I acted in such a manner. I desire heartily that every 
body with whom 1 am likely to come in contact should 
know my character thoroughly. It is like in fighting a 
duel, in which case my adversary has a just right to know 
the arms which I oppose to him. If I do not beat him 
with them, it is my want of skill or courage; but I am 
never afraid of that.” 

“ If such be the case, then. Master Walter Dixon," I 
rejoined, “ probably you will have no objection to explain 
to me a few of the particulars concerning the affairs we 
have had together ; for though I know the general facts 
pretty well, yet there are some of the minor details which 
puzzle me a good deal." 

“ Why,” he replied, “ the whole affair is not quite over 
yet; and there are some little secrets which I choose to 
keep in reserve; but I will tell you a great deal more than 
you do know ; and perhaps you may find that you have 
come to wrong conclusions on many subjects. First let 
me hear what you think you know. Then we shall see 
whether you are right.” 

He seemed not a little startled at hearing all I did know ; 
and as I took good care to conceal the accident by which 
the greater part of my information was acquired, he replied, 
ec You have either been dealing with the devil, or some 
one has betrayed me ; and yet I know nobody who could 
do so, for some one took care to silence the person who 
might have told most. However, as you know so much, 
I will tell you something more. Come, sit down here on 
this chest, and I will while away the time with a tale.” 

“ My mother was the only sister of Lord Ashkirk,” he 
proceeded, in the tone of one about to begin a narrative of 
his whole life. “ He was a poor peer ; and she made a 
foolish marriage with an attorney, Walter Dixon, by whom 
she had an only son, called also, as you know, Walter 
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Dixon. Lord Ashkirk, however, was shrewd, and a cour¬ 
tier, and a papist; and about eighteen years ago, amongst 
the courtly dissensions, which ushered in the reign, he 
contrived, with easy grace and faithful friendship, to betray 
his friend, who had been a little premature in taking ad¬ 
vantage of this age's taste for high treason, llis friend 
was tried, condemned, and his estates forfeited; and Lord 
Ashkirk found means to insinuate to the monarch, that the 
best reward for his important service, and the best com¬ 
pensation for the agonised feelings, with which loyalty had 
compelled him to betray his friend, would be a grant of 
that friend’s estates. The monarch viewed his piteous case 
in the same light that he did himself, granted him the 
estates, and instead of a poor peer. Lord Ashkirk was a 
rich one. As long as Lord Ashkirk was a poor peer, 
Walter Dixon the attorney, who was pretty well oft’ in the 
world, and Walter Dixon’s wife, had very little to do with 
Lord Ashkirk : but when Lord Ashkirk became a rich peer, 
it is wonderful what an affectionate brother and sister they 
showed themselves. Now Lord Ashkirk’s estates would 
certainly have made a very pleasant addition to the pro¬ 
perty of his next akin ; but it unfortunately fell out, that 
the noble peer had one daughter, the Lady Eleanor Freer- 
ston; and, though there are various ways of poisoning 
rats, yet arsenic sprinkled on bread and butter, had been of 
late so fertile in halters, that my father and mother would 
have nothing to do with it. They happily discovered, how¬ 
ever, that first cousins might marry, even when one was a 
papist, by a dispensation ; and consequently I was conti¬ 
nually at the side of the Lady Eleanor, continually at the 
elbow of Lord Ashkirk. Under the counsels of my father, 
whose advice was somewhat bold, 1 plied my fair cousin 
with love in all forms ; and found her perfectly willing 
that I, as well as every one else, should be her devoted 
slave; but when I went any farther and talked of private 
marriages, et c*tera, she was as cold as ice, and as freezing 
as the north-east wind.” 

As he went on, Walter Dixon bit his lip, and I could 
see that he was more deeply moved by the things he spoke 
of than he desired to show. He proceeded, however, in 
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a moment, as calmly as ever. “ Well, finding that the 
young lady, who had seemed the easiest game, was in fact 
the most difficult, I turned to the old lord, whose facul¬ 
ties, thank God, were not quite so keen as they had been ; 
and by dint of flattering, and coaxing, and keeping all 
others away from him as much as possible, I at length, in 
a moment of softness, made him promise me his daughter’s 
hand. Ilis daughter declared her obedience ; and, the 
happiest man in the world, I set off to let my respectable 
parents know the success of our endeavours. Unfortu¬ 
nately during my absence, two popish gentlemen, who had 
been travelling together in Italy—one. Sir Andrew Fle¬ 
ming ; and the other, a Monsieur du Tillct, arrived at 
I’enford-bourne, and you can guess the rest. Lord Asli- 
kirk was a cavalier and a papist, and I was attached to the 
Parliament; hut 1 had at best two thousand a-year, and 
Sir Andrew Fleming had ten. He fell in love with the 
Lady Eleanor, and demanded her hand: the old peer had 
sometimes a short memory, and he forgot his promise to 
me. The young lady was still all obedience, and followed 
her father's example. The first news 1 heard was that the 
Lady Eleanor Freerston had become Lady Eleanor Fle¬ 
ming ; and I came back with all speed, not to vent my 
fury in empty words, but to revenge myself the best way I 
could, by rendering the knight as unhappy in his marriage, 
as he had rendered me by it. To my surprise, however, 
1 found the post of lover filled also; and Du Tillet, as it 
appeared to me, doing his dear friend. Sir Andrew Fleming, 
the good service of making love to his young wife. Whe¬ 
ther it was so or not, I will not now be quite sure. How¬ 
ever, I found that the marriage was likely to be as wretched 
as I could desire it. Sir Andrew was much older than his 
wife. Her heart went but little with the vow she pledged 
at the*altar, and small was the harvest of love which the 
husband reaped from the unwilling wife. She was prodigal 
a little of her smiles to younger men—fond of adulation, 
flattery, and courtship; and beaming with beauty and with 
charms to every one but him who thought them his right. 
Those beams were indeed as the moon-beams, bright and 
cold ; for .she seemed to think a light laugh, or a dazzling 
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smile, sufficient payment for the deepest love, that man 
could show. I had not time indeed to try my power over 
her ; for that Du Tillet, jealous, I believe, himself, took 
care to inflame the heart of his friend with the same feel¬ 
ings. Sir Andrew Fleming is one of the most deeply revenge¬ 
ful of men—almost as much so as myself. His jealousy 
excited him almost to insanity ; but I was not a man to be 
turned from my path by any fears, and I measured blades 
secretly, both with Du Tillet and Sir Andrew Fleming. 
Slightly wounded by the one, I was afterwards stretched 
apparently lifeless on the green sward by the other. Their 
very success, however, promoted my designs. I was 
borne into the house, and so much kind tending did my 
fair cousin show, that her husband’s wrath passed all 
bounds, threatened his intellect, and her life. It was 
found necessary to separate them; and Sir Andrew Fleming 
consented to relinquish the society of a woman whose 
coldness to himself but rendered her suavity to others the 
more terrible to his sight. But he did so alone, upon the 
solemn promise from her father, that I should never more 
enter the doors of his dwelling, anil from herself, that she 
would never willingly see me again.” 

I listened attentively to Walter Dixon’s account of him¬ 
self ; for the history of such a man’s life could never be 
without its interest to one whose fate had been so materially 
influenced by his agency. I could not exactly see, how¬ 
ever, how the long story he was telling affected the ques¬ 
tions which I wanted resolved ; and it is probable, that 
some such feelings betrayed themselves in my countenance, 
for he proceeded, ‘ f I see you do not comprehend to what 
this tale points ; or rather, like all other men, you are 
thinking, at every word I utter, how far it is relative to 
yourself. Well, you shall soon see. I did not vow re¬ 
venge, as people call it; for those who take the trouble of 
vowing any thing, are very sure at the moment they do 
vow, that a time will come when their feelings will have 
changed, and that a vow may be necessary to steady their 
purpose. No, no, l did not vow revenge ; but I resolved 
upon it, without a doubt of ever losing the desire. How 
far I followed it, and what success I have hitherto had, is 
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another question, on which there is no need to speak. 
But at the same time that I took that resolve, I took 
another, which I have pursued as keenly, and that was, to 
find means, in the course of events, to make that property 
mine, which the marriage of my promised wife to another 
had torn from me. I determined that it should be so ! and 
depend upon it, that if a man fixes his eyes steadfastly on 
one particular object in life, bends all his efforts and his 
thoughts to its attainment, never suffers himself, either to 
be diverted by other pursuits, or rebuffed by difficulties, 
or scared by dangers, or stopped by those phantoms of the 
imagination with which nurses and priests fill the weak 
ears of children — depend upon it, I say, there are a 
thousand chances to one, that he accomplishes his design. 
The times, too, were the most fortunate that could have 
happened for the attainment of my object. The civil war 
was shaking all the foundations of society ; men’s minj^s 
became thirsty for new changes and new notions ; and there 
was no saying what transfer of property might take place, 
when all old rights were annulled. I eagerly embarked in 
the strife; of course, amongst the advocates of change, 
each of whom was following his own particular purpose 
exactly as I was following mine : each of whom — co¬ 
vered under what pretence he would — strove for some 
private and selfish object; either wealth, power, fame, 
ambition, or, worst of all, fanaticism, as certainly as Walter 
Dixon, or the noblest cavalier among your chivalrous 
party. We were all selfish alike — we are all selfish 
alike — we shall be all selfish alike to the end of the world. 
However, we did not all pursue our path with the same 
steady footsteps. I went on in the service, distinguished 
myself, as people term it, fought hard and well, and be¬ 
came Captain, Colonel, General Dixon ; but still my object 
was tjie rich lands and estates of Penford-bourne. I canted 
with the fanatics, I harangued with the levellers, I raved 
with the fifth-monarchy men, but still my object was 
Penford-bourne. If I was successful in any attempt, the 
reward I required was that. If any accident happened to 
me, I strove so to turn it that it might bring roe nearer 
that goal. In the mean time, my father, and mother, and 
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uncle, all died; and a clerk of my father’s took to serve 
in the army under me. lie was clever, brave, villainous, 
and hypocritical, in a higher degree than most men; and 
having caught Lord Fairfax’s attention, he was taken by 
him as a valet; on which occasion, wanting money, he 
plundered the good Presbyterian of all his moveable cash, 
and laid the blame upon a party of the enemy. 1, detected 
him, but instead of betraying poor Matthew Hutchinson, 
as some might have been foolish enough to do, I lauded 
his skill &nd ability, but only advised him to quit the ser¬ 
vice of the good Lord Fairfax. This he did ; and re¬ 
ceived a high recommendation from that worthy General, 
to your father, under the name of Gabriel Jones. 

“ On my visit to Exeter, when first I met you, I dis¬ 
covered from my good cousin Habaeuc Grimstone, all that 
passed-in your neighbourhood; and having opened a com¬ 
munication with Gabriel Jones, I soon discovered that you 
were not all as pacific as you seemed. The levying of 
your forces was indeed well concealed ; but at length I 
discovered it, and ihagnifying the extent of your power, 
communicated it to the Council of State. The whole 
country was in a state of anarchy ; Cromwell was march¬ 
ing for Wales ; Fairfax and Skippon had Goring, and 
Capel, and Hales, and Lucas, and Lisle, about their ears ; 
and had nearly lost their wits with fright, when they 
beard t>f new force marching from Devdrishire. I took 
good care that you should meet with no opposition ; for it 
was a part of iny policy to frighten them all as much as pos¬ 
sible ; and every movement made to stop you, was instantly 
told to Gabriel Jones, and from him to your brother. 
At length, 1 offered to delay your march by stratagem, if 
Fairfax and the rest would promise me Penford-boume ; 
and my plan was laid, to prove its mistress a rank malig¬ 
nant, and so give good excuse for forfeiture, while at the 
satXto tithe I made uge .of her as the means of deserving 

t ^Wfcrd, by staying your march. All that the Generals 
| 'do Was to protjjise their influence; but I thought 
Would be enough,* and I joined you at Amesbury, as 
remember, kept you clear of Hornsby’s forces, and 
puoned jpa safe to Pen ford-bourne. There 1 gave timely 
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notice to the fair dame of your arrival, conveyed to you. 
plenty of false intelligence about the position of the forces, 
stopped your messengers to Lord Goring ; and, in short, de¬ 
layed you till the Royalists were attacked at Wrotham-” 

“■ But tell me,” I interrupted, “ did I, or did I not 
hear that accursed villain, Jones, conversing with some 
one called Avery, in the ruins of the old castle above Pen- 
ford-bourne?” 

“ You heard him conversing with me,” replied Walter 
Dixon, “ and the name of Avery was .that under which I 
lay concealed at Exeter. A -hearty fright you gave us ; 
but Hutchinson soon made his way back to the manor by 
the old private path, which I had shown him ; anti I lav 
concealed in the vaults till your troopers were gone. I 
gave your brother a worse alarm than that, though,” he 
continued, “ on that very night, when one of your mes¬ 
sengers that I had safely imprisoned, as I thought, made 
his escape, and returned to your quarters. I met the 
worthy lover wandering by night in the park, and musing 
by the melancholy moon. He saw 1 a stranger, though I 
fled fast enough, my business being with Gabriel Jones, 
not him. He then pursued me sword in hand, when sud¬ 
denly I disappeared amongst the old cells, leaving him to 
think he had seen a ghost. However, my plans, as you 
know, succeeded well: and by one witchery or another, 
he was kept sufficiently long for Fairfax to have beaten 
Goring ten timfts over, if he had had any activity. Well, 
after that-” 

“ But tell me,” I said, again breaking in upon the 
course of his story, “ who was the man — for you of 
course know — by whose hand my brother had so near 
died on the morning of our march for Maidstone ? " 

“ Did your brother never tell you ? ” demanded the 
other in some surprise. 

“ Never,” I replied. “ I never asked him directly, it 
is true.; but I did all,but ask hin), and he showed no 
disposition to give me any informatiosL on the subject.” 

“ Nor will I then, either," said Walter Dixon. “ That 
business is not yet ended; and I do not know what'it 
may produce; therefore the least said on it the better.” 

T 
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It could not be yourself with whom he fought,” I 
rejoined, “ for you were then in safe custody at the village.” 

“ No, no ! it was not with me,” replied the other ; and 
then, after, musing a moment, he demanded, “ Is your 
brother a good swordsman ?*' 

“ The best I ever saw,” I replied ; at which he looked 
up eagerly, demanding, “ Then why did he not kill him ?” 

“ His foot slipped, I believe,” I answered ; “but never 
on the green sward or in the fencing room did I see a 
better swordsman than Frank Masterton.” 

“ Indeed ! ” he said eagerly, “ indeed ! ” and then 
seeing me somewhat surprised, at the interest he seemed 
to take in a matter of little concern to him, he added 
abruptly, “ How infernally these little vessels pitch ! But 
to go on with my story.” 

But stay. Master Dixon,” I said — “ Why do you 
wish so particularly to know my brother’s skill in fencing ? 
—You ask curiously on the matter.” 

“ I may wish to know whether he is a man to be 
quarrelled with or not,” replied the other with a grim 
smile, that announced his words to be one of those excuses, 
to which we cannot well refuse currency, although we do 
not believe a word of them. 

“ But to go on with my story,” continued Walter 
Dixon. “ When the whole was over, the Council of 
State found some specious excuse to refuse me the estates. 
What could I think? I fancied that 3 *the fair Lady 
Eleanor had some special friends amongst them ; and I 
remembered that lreton. General Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
had once been nobly entertained at Penford-bourne. 
Half out of my senses with anger, I went down into Kent 
again, to catechise the lady herself. I found her in de¬ 
spair about your brother — a woman who, I had imagined, 
could love no earthly thing but her fair self, was mad with 
love of a raw boy from the heart of Devonshire. As I 
had served her once or twice in days of old, and she knew 
that what 1 undertook I would carry through, she prayed 
my help, as soon as she found that I had discovered how 
her heart stood. Our plan was soon laid ; I perceived 
that she was willing to sacrifice every thing for him ; and 
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that he was willing to resign home, and family, and 
friends for her. Under such circumstances there was 
little difficulty; and 1 easily made my arrangements to 
gratify the loving turtles, by the same means that con¬ 
veyed me the estate. 1 am always willing to do any good 
turn that may fall in my way; but in the present instance, 
there was a little spice of revengeful pleasure in the thought 
of seeing a woman who had trifled with my love, and 
sported with the passion of a thousand others, willingly 
like a moth burn her wings in the flame round which she 
played. To see her sacrifice virtue, reputation, fortune, 
and all the home luxuries she had been accustomed to 
from infancy, for—love ! simple, blind, passionate, head¬ 
strong, absurd love ! Then again, when 1 thought of 
the effect it would have upon that deep-passioned, insane 
wretch, Fleming, when he heard that his lovely wife, in 
whose every action —notwithstanding all that had passed, 
notwithstanding that to him she was as one dead — in 
whose every action he felt a profound and maddening in¬ 
terest, when he heard that she had blasted her own name 
and honour, by going off with your brother ! ” 

“ Very pleasant anticipations, indeed ! Master Dixon,” 
I replied, as he paused for a moment in his recital to con¬ 
template the picture of vengeance he had raised up before 
his own eyes. “ Very pleasant anticipations, indeed ! but 
not very holy ones.” 

lC Holy !” he exclaimed, with a bitter sneer. "There 
are but two things on earth, young man, that can gratify 
a strong heart, or a strong head—interest or revenge; and 
in what I proposed, they were both combined; for the 
moment that the Lady Eleanor Fleming had fled the 
country with a known malignant, her estates could not be 
well refused, I thought, to one who had so well deserved 
them Ss I had. Accordingly, Hutchinson, or Gabriel 
Jones, as you eall him, was brought in play; and while 
he carried to and from Exeter sundry sweet love epistles 
for your brother, he bore intelligence* for me of all that 
passed within the walls of Masterton House. I received 
at length copies of the replies of all the cavaliers, invited 
to your brother’s wedding. I denounced the proposed 

x 2 
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assembly to the Council of State, as a royalist meeting for 
raising the whole of Devonshire, gained a warrant for the 
arrest of all the party, and set off post haste to execute it 
myself. I need hardly tell you the rest. My idiot cousin, 
Hahacuc (i rims tone, detained us till we were nearly too 
late, in order to sing a psalm at Exeter. As you know, 
however, we arrived in time.” 

“And may I ask,” I demanded, “what was the tempt¬ 
ation to Master Gabriel Jones, so systematically to betray 
a family in which he had been used so kindly ?” 

“ Oh, like a wise man, he never acted without two or 
three strong motives,” replied Walter Dixon. “In the 
first place, he coveted sundry services of gold and silver, 
which were to be his part of the spoil of the Egyptians ; 
also a small estate in Dorsetshire, belonging to the Lords 
Masterton, which 1 promised my best efforts to obtain for 
him. Then he had a sweet and pious hankering after the 
charms of the bride. — l>o not look so furious. Master 
Harry ! Depend upon it a valet de ehambre has as good 
right to covet his master’s bride, as a younger to covet his 
elder brother’s. But the strongest, and most unchangeable 
motive of Gabriel Jones to hate and destroy your family, 
was, that you were malignants—that you were of a differ¬ 
ent creed from himself. He could pardon those who were 
of no religion at all, or any that suited the time, like'my- 
self; but he could not pardon those who were the oppo¬ 
nents of his own sect; and he would have destroyed you 
all, root and branch, if his good will had had its way. 
His commanding without any right or reason the men to 
fire, when they were too willing to obey, was proof enough 
of his hatred. If some one had not shot him in the scuffle, 
I believe I should have shot him myself, for involving us 
all in such an affray. And now have you any thing more 
to ask, for 1 am as frank and free as the day, and twill tell 
you candidly, what I tell you at all ? ” 

“ There is a great deal more yet. Master Dixon,” I re¬ 
plied. “ lu the first place, pray why did you pursue me 
so fiercely, when in fact my brother was the only person 
you wanted of the whole ? ” 

“ Because your name was in the warrant,” he answered. 
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“and I was obliged, at all events, to seem to do my duty. 
Besides, I longed very much to repay you a kind impri¬ 
sonment to which you subjected me in Kent; and I ‘am 
one of those who always like to give back interest along 
with the principal sum. — Is there any thing more ?” 

“ You have not yet told me the ultimate fate of my 
brother,” I replied. 

“ Oh ! I thought you must have heard all that in Lon¬ 
don,” answered Walter Dixon. “ lie contrived to effect his 
escape by the means of the Lady Eleanor Flehiing, whose 
handy work I took care should be sufficiently apparent in 
the whole business. When last I left them, they were 
cooing like turtle-doves ; hut the news of your father’s 
death reached him, I hear, afterwards, for he had not seen 
him fall. Those tidings saddened him, they say, a great 
tleal, and I did not see him again before they set out 
together for France. The rest of the cavaliers who were 
taken,' easily proved that they were merely invited to a 
wedding, and will get free with a little fine and imprison¬ 
ment. I am the worst off of all; for after having laboured 
for the State as boldly anil as busily as most, I am still 
denied my reward, because Fleming happens to be pro¬ 
tected by Mazarin.” 

“ What, then, is your purpose, now ?” I demanded, 
innocently enough. 

“Nay, nay. Master Henry, your pardon there,” replied 
my companion. “ The past is the property of every one 
— the future is my own. I cax-e not who knows what I 
have done — but I do not love that people should know 
what I may do. Some people call me a hypocrite, but 
they do so falsely — I am quite willing that all the world 
should know-” 

“ Every thing but what you choose to conceal," I re¬ 
joined. 

“ True,” he replied ; “ but my character, and the prin¬ 
ciples on which 1 act — I make no concealment there — I 
deceive no one in regard to them.” 

“ Is it not for the purpose of deceiving them more 
successfully in after things ?" I demanded. 

“ How so ?" he said. 
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“ By throwing them off their guard by general candour, 
till they take the individual deceit you wish, as matter of 
fact too,” I replied. “Just as you must have seen an 
artful fencer. Master Dixon, lunge loose sometimes, till by 
a close feint he hits his antagonist on the heart.” 

He paused musing for a moment, and then replied 
coolly, “ Perhaps it may be so — the sea is getting 
calmer.” 


CHAPTER X. 

There are some men who, sooner than not talk of them¬ 
selves at all, would talk of their own shame ; and Walter 
Dixon might possibly be one of these. Nevertheless, I 
think that he had deeper motives, and he was deceived, if, 
as I believe, he sought by the bold sketch of his own 
character, which he had just given, to make me his dupe 
in other respects. I certainly never doubted that he was 
fully as bad, remorseless, and artful, as he had pictured 
himself — and that was surely bad enough. But 1 did 
not give him the least credit for the candour he assumed. I 
concluded that it was entirely a piece of acting, and as pure 
hypocrisy as the religion of the fifth-monarchy men. 

Doubtless he had in some degree painted his character 
as it really was ; but then he knew that I had previously 
formed my own appreciation of it much in the same 
manner; and he risked little in acknowledging qualities 
which T already attributed to him. At the same time it 
is to be remarked, that all the principal facts which he 
narrated 1 before knew, or must soon have learned 1 ; and 
that the evil qualities which he owned, such as selfishness, 
cunning, and revenge, he looked upon as virtues when 
joined with courage, perseverance, and skill, though I re¬ 
garded them as vices under any combination. 

Oh the whole, therefore, he made a great display of 
candour at a small cost. But if he did it purposely to 
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throw me off my guard, an opinion which after circum¬ 
stances confirmed, he was very much mistaken- Not that 
I ever proposed to compete in cunning and policy with a 
man whose whole life had been expended in following the 
narrow and tortuous paths of deceit; but I resolved care¬ 
fully to avoid him, as I would some loathsome animal; not 
alone from the hatred I bore him, as the active agent in 
the infinite evils which had already befallen my family, 
but as a dangerous and uncertain companion, on whose 
conduct I could never count with security either in good 
or evil. The first of these feelings, nevertheless, I could 
hardly subdue, although I felt that I could not seek a 
personal quarrel with a man, because he had injured me in 
the service of another party to which he belonged ; but, I 
believe,.it was the evident and unconcealed selfishness of 
his views, even in the service of that other party, which 
made me far more rancorous, in my abhorrence of him, 
than I felt towards Fairfax, Ireton, Cromwell, or any other 
of the Parliamentary leaders, who had done far more 
injury to my country or myself than he hath 

Even Habacuc Grimstone, who had used every means in 
his small power to effect the ruin of my family, I viewed 
with less individual antipathy than I did Walter Dixon; 
and although my life had grown into more consequence in 
my eyes, since the love of Emily Langleigh had given new 
value to existence, I would willingly have crossed swords 
with him, if he had afforded me any fair excuse of render¬ 
ing our quarrel personal. He took care not to do so, how¬ 
ever ; for though he was, I believe, totally without fear, 
yet he looked upon life as the means of accomplishing his 
purposes, and enjoying his desires — and he took as much 
care of it as of any other valuable property. 

When I had embarked for France, on board the same 
vessel with Walter Dixon, I had contemplated proceeding 
at once to Paris, for the purpose of tracing my brother ; 
but as I found, from some casual words that fell from my 
Parliamentarian, that I should have the Bame unwished-for 
companion all along the road to the capital, I determined 
to return to Britany at once, and thence conduct Emily 
and Lady Margaret to the French metropolis. 

t 4 
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This change of purpose I took care, however, to conceal; 
and we landed at Calais, with the apparent design of both 
proceeding to Paris the next morning. I nevertheless 
sauntered out into the town, before 1 went to bed, and 
found my two Britany horses still in the hands of the 
maquignon to whom 1 had sold them. A small advance of 
price soon made them mine once more ; and before it was 
daylight next morning, I descended to the mile a manger, 
where I was despatching a rapid breakfast in the full 
expectation of bidding adieu to Master Dixon for ever, 
as I believed him to be too devoted a voluptuary to quit 
his bed before high noon — when, to my astonishment, he 
entered the same apartment, and seated himself opposite 
to tne. 

“ I remembered you were an early riser,” he said — 
demanding his breakfast at the same time, without any 
other comment on my purpose of setting out without him 
— “ 1 remembered you were an early riser, and therefore 
rose just three hours before my time.” 

As far as Abbeville our roads lay together, and there¬ 
fore, as it did not suit me to explain either the object or 
the direction of my journey, 1 determined to let him ac¬ 
company me so far ; and once there, to quit him either 
openly or secretly, as 1 found most convenient. On 
mounting our horses, I was somewhat surprised to find 
that he journeyed on alone ; and seeing my astonishment, 
as he was a great interpreter of looks, he replied at once to 
my thoughts, by saying — “ They ” (meaning his ser¬ 
vants) — ‘'they follow in an hour or two. Your rapid 
movements have thrown their preparations behindhand.” 

We now rode on upon our way with tolerable good 
humour on both parts. The horse, which he also had 
bought while we were at Calais, was a more showy beast 
than either of mine, but not near so strong; and he pro¬ 
ceeded slowly iif order to spare its strength. As if by 
mutual consent, we avoided all allusion to the subjects 
which had rendered our conversation of the day before 
painful though interesting ; and I amused myself with 
tracing, as we went forward, the workings of his dark and 
subtle ifiind, which regarded every thing that we saw. 
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whether it was a beautiful scene, or a fleeting cloud, or a 
group of peasants at a cabaret, with a strange reference to 
himself. It seemed as if nature had given him a power, 
in passing through the universe in which she had cast 
him, to extract in an instant, from every object of every 
kind, its relationship to his own interests, or his own 
wishes, or his own enjoyments. Self, in his nature, was 
not, as in that of j>ther men, the predominant principle; 
but it was the absorbing whole — and I verily believe that 
he never wasted a thought upon any thing but inasmuch 
as it affected self. 

Not long after passing Marquise, just as we had mounted 
the little hill, and were riding leisurely onward, a traveller 
who had taken the post, and was galloping along with his 
postilion at a great rate, rode by us, scarcely pausing to 
give us a passing salute. 

“ That is a fellow of Hyde’s,” cried Walter Dixon, as 
he passed. “ Perhaps we might get some tidings from 
him, if we could catch him and, setting spurs to his 
horse, he rode after the traveller as fast as possible. ’ 

On the other side of the hill is a deep sort of wooded 
glen, where four valleys meet, with a little stream running 
through it ; and at the bifurcation of the road, which here 
branches into two, is planted a little drinking-house, where 
the postilions stop to breathe their horses, and take their 
stated portion of strong waters. We had seen the traveller 
and his companion go over the hill, and into the valley ; 
hut, on looking down from the top of the rise, we could 
descry no traces of them. Their horses were not, as we 
might have expected, standing at the door of the little 
cabaret; and we rode down, passed the inn-window — 
from which >a woman’s face was gazing at us — and taking 
the road, that, winding through the wood, had been hidden 
from* us as we stood above, proceeded quickly on our way. 

Suddenly, however. General Dixon jftilled in his rein. 
‘ c We may be wrong yet,” said he. “ Have you any ob¬ 
jection to turn back, and ask at that cabaret which is our 
right way ? " 

“ None in the world,” I answered; iC and the more 
readily, because I thought I heard a distant cry for help.” 
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We were not more than three hundred yards from the 
place, and turning at once, we galloped back towards it. 
Another cry met our ears just as we drew the rein ; and 
as we came nearer, loud sounds of expostulation and en¬ 
treaty were heard distinctly, proceeding from the open 
windows of the cabaret. Before exactly quitting the 
shelter of the wood, we dismounted, and tying our horses 
to the trees, walked on as quickly as possible, while the 
sounds of lamentation, and sorrow, and terror, became 
more and more loud each moment. We had heard many 
a report of robbers on the way, while we were at Calais ; 
and those sounds immediately led us to conclusions which 
required no verbal communication to show each of us 
what his companion was thinking of. We looked in each 
other’s faces, and that was quite enough. 

“ They are murdering that poor devil of Hyde's,” 
whisperfed Walter Dixon at length : “ 1 know his voice : 
— what shall we do ? Shall we lay on, a’ God’s name, as 
Habacuc would say, and take the chance of the odds ? or 
shall we mind the good old rule, and keep our own fingers 
out of the fire ?" 

“ Lay on, in God’s name,” replied I ; “ we are both well 
armed, and two strong men. The postilion will make a 
third.” 

“ The postilion ! ” exclaimed he with a sneer, which 
was fully justified afterwards. “ The postilion ! — but 
never mind — on, on, good Master Harry! and I will 
back you without flinching — on my soul — the servants 
will soon be here too, and here is your boy, as good a& 
half a d,ozen.” As he spoke, he pushed me forward to 
the door, which was open, and advancing along a narrow 
passage, as silently as possible, I came to a smaller door on 
the left hand, from which abundance of doleful sounds 
were proceeding. 

“ I have nothiftg more ! indeed I have nothing more ! ” 
cried a voice from within, in execrable bad French and a 
strong English tone, “ Search me as much as you like, but 
spare my life, gentlemen !” 

A thunder of mixed French and English oaths followed, 
while a female tongue was heard exclaiming, with much 
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of the precision of a cuckoo clock, and about the same 
degree of feeling, “ Mon Dieu, s’est terrible ! Bon Dieu, 
c’est abominable ! Messieurs ! Messieurs, ayez piti£, je 
vous en prie — je vous conjure ! Mon Dieu ! Bon 
Dieu I ” &c. &c. 

As she spoke, I pushed open the door, and a scene pre¬ 
sented itself, which had something in it both shocking and 
ludicrous. The room was evidently the common room of 
a cabaret, and on a table, in one corner, stood glasses and 
bottles, and all the instruments for quenching thirst. The 
middle of the chamber, however, was quite cleared, as if 
to give a fair arena, which appeared unincumbered by any 
furniture but one chair, that lay overthrown on the ground, 
supporting the head of the traveller who had passed us, as 
two stout men held him down, one of whom was busily 
rifling his person, while the other calmly held a pistol to 
his head. Close by, with a rope in her hand — as if either 
to remind the two active personages on the stage, of the 
usual end of their doings, or to assist in binding the hands 
of the more passive of the performers— stood the mistress 
of the house, whose face we had seen watching us through 
the window as we passed the inn at first. This good 
lady’s appearance was any thing but prepossessing, though 
it certainly bore the marks of jaded beauty, the fair traces 
of which were almost worn out by many a vice besides 
drunkenness. I think 1 never in my life beheld a more 
complete picture of apathy than her countenance presented, 
while standing by, with the rope in her hand, she uttered, 
by rote, the words which I have mentioned. 

The man who presented the pistol was a tall long- 
bearded gentleman, whose features were not bad, but whose 
face, and person altogether, presented that strange unhappy 
look, which is only given by thorough debauchery. There 
was “in it, too, the air of careless frivolity, so much assumed 
by the English cavaliers; and he held the ifturderous weapon 
to his victim’s head, as a fop might hold a pouncet-box. 
His dress had once been handsome, and its good fashion 
made it, at first sight, appear strange in such a scene, till 
the eye detected some rather anomalous patchings and 
darnings ; which, like a forced simile patched on a good 
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piece of eloquence, only served to show where the original 
foundation was somewhat ragged. 

Before they were aware of our presence we caught a 
part of their brief colloquy. “ What does she say ?” de¬ 
manded the man who was rifling the fallen traveller, allud¬ 
ing to something the woman whispered to the other, just 
as we entered. 

“ Damn the-” replied the pistol-hearer in English, 

“ she asks why we do not shoot him, to make all safe." 

“ The best way too ! ” grumbled the other ; but, at that 
moment, a loud scream from the lady of the house, who 
at the same instant dropped the rope, and clasped her hands 
in an attitude of interesting surprise, announced to her 
companions the presence of unexpected witnesses ; and, 
starting from their less important avocation, they faced us 
at once, while pistols were levelled and swords drawn on 
both sides. The traveller started from the floor, and armed 
himself suddenly with a chair, for his sword had been 
taken from him ; the woman screamed aloud ; the worthy 
plunderers shouted threats against the Matin da Postilion, 
who, as they thought, had betrayed them ; and what would 
have followed I do not know, had not Walter Dixon sud¬ 
denly dropped the muzzle of his pistol, and casting himself 
into one of the chairs by the window, burst into a loud 
and uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

The sounds of mirth, at such a moment, had the exact 
reverse effect of Orpheus’ lyre ; and every one, instead of 
dameing, stood stock still, gazing on the person who could 
flml matter for merriment in so serious a scene. Still, 
however, Walter Dixon laughed on ; and in a moment or 
two afterwards I thought I began to see the brow of the 
pistol-hearing gentleman smooth a little down, and a sort 
of faint grin of recognition come over his countenance. 

“Ha, ha, ha!" cried Walter Dixon ; “Ha, ha, ha! 
good Master Daitttree! dearly beloved Master Daintreel. 
what have three short years brought thee to this summary 
mode of recruiting the exchequer ?- Ha, ha, ha ! But 
still thou art right! Stand and deliver ! is thy trade, 
take my word for it. Thou art too hasty to win a fortune 
by the ivory islands, surrounded by their sea of leather. 
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Forswear the dice-box. Master Daintree, and look well to 
the priming, and thou may’st yet be a great man, and 
reach an elevated station. Ha, ha, ha ! Mind you that 
night, when we-” 

- “Not a word of that, sir!” cried the other, colouring, 
till his bronzed cheek grew of the hue of a horn lantern 
newly lighted ; “not a word of that, sir, I say !” 

But still Walter Dixon laughed on. “Ha, ha, ha! 
That worthy,” he cried, turning to me, “ that worthy, 
with the pistol in his hand and the ominous countenance, 
as if he would shoot me in the middle of my tale — that 
worthy, some five years ago, was a gay and ruffling cava¬ 
lier, who made himself .fine in doublets that he had not 
paid for, and drunk with wine that other folks supplied ; 
when, lo and behold, suddenly finding himself hard pressed 
for cash, too well known to find lenders ; and, there being 
none in the royal camp from whom he could steal, he puts 
on a sober look and a sour suit, and comes up to Loudon 
to find some weak brother of the Independent creed, who 
was given to the carnal abomination of gaming. There 
he met with one Walter Dixon, for whom he did some 
good services in a bold way, and having found some birds 
he deemed he could gull, he set to work in hopeful style, 
lost a few pieces, won a few more ; but greediness forgot 
caution —he got on too quick — was detected, and—shall 
I tell the rest ? 

“ But no*” he added, after a moment’s pause. Whether 
he saw any thing dangerous in the fellow’s face or not, 1 
cannot tell. f* But no,” he added, “ we will not mind the 
rest; and now,gobd Master Daintree, I am sorry to spoil 
your sport; but yotl have got all you can from this 
worthy person, who handles the chair he has in his hand, 
like Hercules his club, and you must let me have a ffcw 
worls with him. I may have some occupation for you 
myself.” 

“ Oh, certainly. Master Dixon,” replied the other, 
“ certainly! Zounds, speak your fill to him. Every 
man should have time to speak, whether he is to die or 
.live.” 

Walter Dixon now accordingly advanced to the poor 
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traveller, who Had stood by, listening to all that had passed, 
with lltjie participation in the jocularity which my excel¬ 
lent companion had evinced, but expecting every minute 
to hear something which might decide his fate. He then 
spoke to him for a few minutes, in a whisper, though what 
he learned or sought to learn I never discovered. In the 
mean while the two thieves conversed also in an under voice, 
and it seemed to me that they were consulting as to the 
propriety of making their escape as fast as possible. Pro¬ 
bably the position which I maintained near the door de¬ 
cided them to remain, for, after a moment, they became 
silent again, and turned their eyes towards the other two. 
The traveller, whoever he was, seemed in no mood to 
refuse any information ; and, after some brief questions. 
General Dixon turned to the others, saying, “ Now, good 
Master Daintree, you must let this gentleman go.” 

“No, d— me if he shall,” cried the one who, when we 
entered,-had been holding the traveller down, “not till I 
see what he has in that other pouch of his.” 

“He shall not?” asked Walter Dixon, whose eye I had 
seen glance twice towards the window, “ he shall not, did 
you say ?” and he calmly cocked the pistol he had in his 
hand. 

“ No, he shall not ! ” said the other dogged villain, who, 
it now appeared, was an Englishman also ; and, indeed, it 
was unhappily too frequent at that time to see our country¬ 
men in the capacity in which these two appeared, especially 
on the roads in the immediate neighbourhood of the French 
coast; which many of them reached, after bearing a share 
in the civil wars, perfectly destitute in circumstances, and 
hardened by long familiarity with scenes of bloodshed, 
vice, and improvidence. 

No, he shall not, I say ! ” reiterated the desperado ; 
but, at that-moment, there was the sound of several horses 
On the road, and Walter- Dixon, leaning towards the 
window, exclaimed, “ Halt there, without! Now, sir,” 
he' added, turning to the other, “ without any wish to 
interfere with the execution of your very honourable call¬ 
ing, I have only' to say to you, that you have had this 
worthy personage for at least five minutes at your clear 
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disposal — a space of time quite as long as any reasonable 
man could desire to have his hands in another man’s pockets. 
There are my servants, as you may see, four in number, 
and I have only to tell you, that you must," without 
another word, suffer this gentleman to walk out of the 
door, mount his horse, and ride on with the honest pos¬ 
tilion who brought him here — and who can call for his 
share as he comes back — or I must mount you and your 
friend (and my friend also) Monsieur Daintree, behind one 
of my fellows, and carry you into Abbeville, as the prelude 
to a farther journey by a speedier conveyance.” 

Such an appeal was not to be resisted. The man 
acquiesced with dogged sullenness : but Master Daintree, 
who seemed to type every reliance upon Walter Dixon’s 
secrecy and friendship, acted as mediator upon the occasion, 
introduced his friend. Captain Wighton, whom the worthy 
General received with mock ceremony and politeness, and 
then ushering forth the unhappy traveller, whispered a 
warning in his ear, well calculated to make him silent for 
some miles at least. 

I am afraid, however, that other means were resorted to 
for the purpose of insuring his discretion in regard to what 
had occurred to him on the road, for I never could hear 
that he reached his destination. It is not unlikely, indeed, 
that the postilion’s fears might prove even more dangerous 
to him than those of the robbers. But to return to our¬ 
selves— Walter Dixon seemed to feel astonishingly little 
horror or detestation at the trade of the two ruffians who 
remained beside us ; and assuring them that Paris was the 
only place for men of their talents to thrive, he desired to 
see them if they journeyed thitherward, and gave them the 
means of finding him when they came. 

We then mounted our horses and rode away, and as #e" 
proceeded, I could not forbear commenting on his behaviour. 
He replied only with his usual sneering laugh. 

“ By my faith !” s’aid he, “ that is always the way with 
you cavaliers. You are less charitable to your own party 
than we Parliamentarians are. Now those two men are 
both of them as excellent royalists as ever lived. Nay, 
you need not turn so red. Master Harry Mastertdh. I 
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said not all cavaliers are thieves, though some thieves are 
cavaliers. One of those men I know to be a cavalier —• 
that Master Daintrce. He had once a little property ; was 
a reckless bold boy ; grew up a reckless brave man, and as 
honourable as all men are, till they want money. Soon, 
however, he got poor; and drank a little, as the best com¬ 
fort in poverty, and gambled a little, as the best remedy. 
All was fair at first, but somehow, between drinking and 
gambling, a man soon begins to see a little confusedly in 
matters of honour, and to risk somewhat more than his 
money upon the game. Daintrce got blaster! in the royal 
army, and then because he had pigeoned a few fools of 
thick-headed cavaliers, he thought he could cope with 
Presbyterians and Independents. With this view he 
stayed about six months in London, where lie did me a 
few of those little services that I needed in various ways ; 
and the Just time I saw him was in a house where he was 
acting the part of football to about twenty very godly feet, 
the heads belonging to which he had foolishly, thought it 
within his poor capacity to cheat. He called lustily for my 
help, which 1 afforded him by adding the last kick, that 
sent him rolling out into the street, and 1 have never seen 
him since till this day.” 

With various anecdotes of such persons and their mani¬ 
fold plans of proceeding, Walter Dixon amused tire way, 
and nothing afterwards happened on our journey to Abbe¬ 
ville which is worth recording. At that town I found it 
easier to quit my companion, without either explanation 
or discussion, than I expected. We arrived towards night, 
and declaring that he had not had one fair night’s rest 
since wje had travelled together, W alter Dixon announced 
his intention of sleeping for two hours longer the following 
day than he usually had done, especially as our horses 
were somewhat fatigued with our last day’s journey, I 
rose very early, however, qpd broke my fast with all calm¬ 
ness. Little Ball-o-'-ffre was never behind, and hiring a 
flat-bottomed boat to carry us across the river, we soon 
put the Somme between us and our unsafe companion, and 
as the sun rose high, were once more on horseback, and 
again*wending gladly onward towards Dinan. 
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I know few feelings on earth half so joyful, as that 
with which one sets out to rejoin a person one loves, after 
i oiief absence. It is Hope's own pilgrimage ; and never 
did I feel the influence of life's fairy guide more sweetly, 
than on that journey into Britany. Oh how she made 
all the world smile around me, as I thought of Emily 
Langleigh ! nor was it a slight pleasure to be freed from 
Walter Dixon. < His presence had sat upon the happiness 
of my return like an incubus ; and the pleasant anti honour¬ 
able friends he had recognised on the road, had not served 
to make his company less oppressive. Freed from him, I 
now seemed to breathe more easily ; there was a load off* 
my breast, and the prospect of the rest of my journey was 
all delight. The feather, indeed, was beginning to be 
broken, and many an autumnal shower drenched me to 
the skin, as it flew over my head, on the wings of the swift 
equinox. I heeded them but little, however, and jour¬ 
neyed on from day to day, with a glad heart at the dimin¬ 
ished distance. It is true, at times, as I stood upon some 
high hill and cast my eyes over the wide woods, covered 
with the dying hues of autumn, and waving in the melan¬ 
choly wind, vague shadows of my own mortality would 
seem to float across the, sunshine of iny mind ; and. With¬ 
out knowing why, I would shrink at the mystery of being, 
and the strange obscure relationship between myself and 
all around me, with my flesh of dust and withered leaves, 
and my spirit all unknown and mysterious even to itself. 

Such fits forced themselves on me but seldom, and were 
the fruit of the silence in which I proceeded ; for my 
little page, with all the activity and eagerness of his age, 
had none of its loquacity ; and though anxious to learn 
and comprehend every thing as we passed on, a few brief 
words ever sufficed him, to ask his question or to make his 
observation. 

About the eighth day of my journey, I began to feel 
impatient. I had been rather indulging, too, in a fit of 
gloom, when I was tempted to commit one of the greatest 
follies that a human being can practise, namely, to take a 
short cut. 

The person who seduced me into this path was an old 
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•woman, of whom I asked the way ; and who told the 
straight road too, but at the same time she assured me ( |rjs\e 
cross road was a good hour shorter. We were at tnat 
moment on the top of a height, which commanded the 
greater part, of the country round : and I could see the 
spires of the town to which I was going, rising in the 
grey evening, out of the trees in the far distance. I have 
often thought since, how often man in his journey through 
life, whether he be the private individual plodding on his 
own way, or the minister guiding forward the wild and 
stubborn horses of national policy ; how often in his 
journey through life he is tempted in the same way to 
the same folly. He stands for a moment on a spot from 
whence he can see laid out, as on a map, a thousand 
various paths wandering through the land before him. 
He quits the high road, long and tedious as it seems, and 
beaten by the feet of thousands; and takes what seems 
the short and direct way to his object, as it lies before 
him distinct in the distant prospect; but as he descends 
from the eminence, his general view gets lost and per¬ 
plexed ; he finds the by-road rough, tortuous, hilly, per¬ 
haps impassable ; others spread out from it on either side, 
so like itself, he knows not which is the right; he wastes 
his time in conjecture ; chooses the wrong, and gets more 
and more entangled, till weary, late, and exhausted, some 
charitable hand leads him back to that same high road 
which he quitted so much in vain. 

The straight road and the short cut, indeed, were both 
before my eyes, and the fault was all my own ; hut the 
wind rushed loud and chill, it was growing late, and 
gathered all round the dim sky were mountainous masses 
of dull leaden clouds, threatening to pour an absolute de¬ 
luge on the earth, as soon as the sun should go down. 
Every thing, even to the faint white glare of the 1 heaven, 
over which a gauze of mist was drawn, counselled speed ; 
and I was foolishly induced, as I have before said, to take 
the short cut. 

I soon discovered that the road, which was good enough 
at the'beginning, got very bad before it reached the mid¬ 
dle ; and as it entered a forest «m its way, the deep and 
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uncertain ruts, left by the wood carts, and filled with 
water by the late showers, nearly broke my horse’s legs if 
I attempted to go fast. In the mean time, the light waxed 
grey and more grey, and the melancholy whistling of the 
wind amongst the tall tree tops, reminded me how soon 
those clouds must come up, which I had seen gathering 
on the horizon ; while the dull splashing of our horses’ 
feet, in the deep channels and puddles of the way, com- 
menied sadly on what we were to expect, and upbraided 
me at every step for my folly in taking the short cut. 

Nothing could be done, however, but to ride on ; and 
ride on we did, as fast as it was possible, eyeing wistfully, 
every two or three hundred yards, some of the long avenues 
of the forest, and wondering whether we might not there 
find a better road. Every instant as it passed, took away 
some portion of light; and the clouds, which now came 
rolling over our heads, added to the natural darkness of the 
hour. The incessant roar of the equinoctial gale, through 
the tall thin birches that now filled up the centre of the 
forest, began to be mingled with the pattering of the rain ; 
and, drenched without remedy, we rode on, with our boots 
full of water, and the gusts of wind driving fresh torrents 
continually into our faces. 

It did not long continue evening. No blessed twilight 
intervened ; and all was darkness, so dark indeed, that I 
could not see the horse I sat upon. Trusting to the 
animal’s instinct, T gave it the bridle; but it seemed to 
have as much difficulty in seeing its way, as I had in 
guiding it; and cautiously picking its steps along the 
swampy ground, it carried me at about a mile by the hour,* 
beaten by the hurricane and drenched by the deluge that 
was falling from the sky. 

This was not to be endured for long ; and at length, 
using* whip and spur, I forced the beast on, though both 
of us pursued our course in utter blindness. Shortly after 
I found myself rising, as the horse’s fore-feet mounted a 
hill, and the next moment, a severe blow on the knee, 
showed me that I had run against either a tree or a post. 
Little Ball-o’-fire coming up, we examined with our hands 
what we could not discern with our eyes, and found that 
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the object which had stopped me, and occasioned me no 
small pain, was a finger-post in the midst of one of the 
cross roads, raised on a little mound of turf. 

Of no earthly use was it in our present circumstances ; 
and, indeed, it served a purpose for which it was certainly 
not intended, that of making us lose our way still farther; 
for in going round it, to ascertain what it was, we missed 
the direction in which our horses’ heads had been first 
turned, and which was probably the right one. We were 
now obliged to trust to chance entirely for our farther 
guidance ; and resuming the slow space, which I had 
quitted to little purpose, I followed the first path which 
the horse chose for itself; and, after wending slowly for¬ 
ward for yearly another hour, I perceived by a slight 
increase of light, that we had emerged from the forest. 
Little advantage, however, did we derive from this cir¬ 
cumstance, for though I could see my hand when I held 
it up, I could not see an inch of the road over which 
I was travelling; and we were now a thousand-fold more 
exposed to the drifting rain and the wind, which nearly 
drove us off’ our horses. 

Thus, chilled to the heart, dripping, tired, and miserable, 
we proceeded for another hour, with the darkness waxing 
and waning, according to the different opacity of the clouds 
that were driven fiercely over the sky. At length my eye 
caught a light at some distance, gleaming faintly through the 
loaded air. A moment after we lost it again, as we passed 
some low wood; but it speedily re-appeared, and alternately 
catching it, twinkling in the distance, and missing it alto¬ 
gether, we rode on till it began certainly to grow nearer and 
more distinct. After a time, however, we again lost sight 
of it; and I was pushing forward in hopes of regaining it, 
when my horse showed a most stubborn inclination to turn 
to the right, and as it was the first time throughout the 
whole journey that I had found him steady in maintaining 
his own opinion, 1 gave him his way. I soon found that 
he was carrying me up a long avenue of trees; and the 
voluntary acceleration of his pace gave strong evidence 
that*tire at least perceived he was approaching some hu¬ 
man ctwcliing. At length, the light again re-appeared ; 
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and in a few minutes our beasts’ hoofs clattered over the 
stones which paved the large court belonging to a hand¬ 
some clu'iteau. 

For several minutes I sought about for some of the 
usual means of making myself heard; but not finding 
any, 1 was fain to have recourse to those which nature 
had furnished me withal ; and I shouted as loud as I 
could bellow. Such sounds soon brought out some lackeys, 
with a lantern; and, while one, judging my quality I 
suppose by the vehemence of my vociferation, sprang to 
hold my horse, 1 related my plight to another, and claimed 
shelter and hospitality for the night. 

The man replied that he would inform his master; and, 
after dismounting, little liall-o’-fire and myself were shown 
into a large dining-room, hung with handsome tapestry, 
while a table laid with two covers, and a blazing fire of 
old beech, presented preparations for refreshment, and 
signs of comfort, which might have increased our reluc¬ 
tance to change our lodging for the night, had we been 
compelled to do so by the inliospitality of the lord of the 
dwelling. 

The servant left us by the fire, while he proceeded to a 
door on the other side of the hall, which being opened, he 
announced our arrival and condition, to some one within ; 
describing our situation with a general enumeration of all 
the miseries of wet, and dirt, and fatigue, and hunger. 
In truth, as the man proceeded, I could not help feeling 
that 1 must present a most wretched and vagabond ap¬ 
pearance indeed, and doubted much whether the master of 
the mansion, if he came forth to examine us in person, 
would permit such an ill-looking scoundrel as the servant 
pictured me, to remain a minute longer than necessary in 
his house. 

There was a cheerful blaze of light, however, issued 
forth through the open door from the inner chamber, 
which had something in it comfortably hospitable; and I 
soon had the satisfaction of finding that the good lackey's 
description of our state and appearance had not received 
the slightest attention ; for some one within who had been 
speaking when he entered,, went on all the while; and 
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the cessation of the servant’s voice allowed me to hear 
the harangue the other was addressing to some third 
person. 

The words — ‘ f And truly, as I was saying, if there be 
any means of healing painful memories, you will find 
them in France, which is not only a garden of ever new 
delights, hut is a garden which in itself contains a thou¬ 
sand fountains of consolation, of whose waters, with that 
exquisite liberality of feeling, for which, above all the 
nations upon earth, the French — What is it, Francois? 
Is the supper ready ?’’—these words at once convinced me 
that I should meet with an acquaintance in one of the 
guests, if not in the master of the dwelling. 

The servant told his story again, but with somewhat 
less minuteness ; and I heard an immediate bustle within. 
“ A stranger ! ” cried the same voice. “ Lost his way ! 
drenched in the rain ! Show him in. Bon Uieu ! why 
did you not show him in ? For the honour of France, 
which is, without any comparison, the most hospitable 
country in Europe, you should not have hesitated a mo¬ 
ment on his admission. Show him in ! show him in ! 
Have something more added to the supper, and light a 
fire in the mirror chamber.” 

The servant now announced, that monsieur would be 
glad to see me, if I would walk forward into the cabinet 
beyond; and I accordingly presented myself in a moment 
to my worthy acquaintance. Monsieur de Vitray. He had 
prepared himself with somewhat of a theatrical attitude, 
to receive the belated traveller; and before he perceived 
who it was, he had taken two steps forward on the tip 
of his toe, and made two bows, the one distant and re¬ 
served, the other more familiar and courteous. But as 
I approached into the full light, and his memory came to 
his aid, he skipped forward at once, took roe in his arms, 
and embracing me with the most overpowering demon¬ 
strations of regard, welcomed me to his chateau with, I 
believe, unfeigned joy. 

My eyes now fell upon the person with whom he had 
been Conversing ; and, while I replied to my friend’s 
civility, 1 hail a full view of his companion, who sat with 
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Ills glance fixed upon the fire, talcing very little notice of 
what was passing around him. 

He was apparently a Benedictine monk ; and had doubt¬ 
less been in former years a very handsome man, though 
there was nothing peculiarly striking in his features. His 
cowl was thrown back, and the shaved head, with its ring 
of grizzled black hair that fringed the tonsure, gave a very 
peculiar character to his countenance, which seemed length¬ 
ened and attenuated, by the want of the garniture with 
which it is furnished by nature. His beard, on the con¬ 
trary, had been suffered to grow' very long ; and though 
originally as black as ink, was now thickly mingled with 
white hairs. In complexion he was deadly pale, and 
would have looked almost like a statue, had not his heavy 
eyebrow's overhung as bright and sparkling a pair of deep 
black eyes as ever flashed from a human countenance. 
He was evidently deep in thought when we came in, 
and remained xvithout rising, with his glance fixed upon 
the fire, while his whole countenance assumed, from the 
very intensity of his gaze, a look of sternness and almost 
ferocity, which the features did not seem calculated to 
convey. 

Monsieur de Vitray, after having in vain attempted to 
call the Benedictine's attention to an introduction he -en¬ 
deavoured to effect between us, urged my proceeding to 
the chamber he had ordered to be prepared, for the pur¬ 
pose of changing my dripping dress. This would not 
have been easily accomplished—as although I was plen¬ 
tifully supplied, as far as under garments went, I had not 
taken the pains to purchase myself a complete change of 
attire when I habited myself in mourning at Calais — but 
my worthy host accompanied me himself to my chamber, 
and insisted upon my putting on his black velvet morning 
gown, and thus descending to the supper table. 

The monk had apparently exhausted the train of thought 
in which he had been engaged at our first entrance, for on 
our return to the small cabinet in which we left him, he 
rose, and soon joined our conversation as a man of talent 
and knowledge of the world. There was something of 
stern austerity, indeed, pervaded his manners ; but withal, 
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there mingled in the webs of all his ideas, a thread of 
deep feeling, which gave a splendid hue to the whole 
texture. The secret, I believe, of exciting the sympathies 
of our fellow-creatures, and awaking an interest for our¬ 
selves in the bosoms of others, is that alone — to feel 
deeply ; — not as some men do, to let our minds dance 
like a light waterfly on the current of all events ; but to 
have hearts, which, like a fine instrument, give back full 
and distinct tones to all that touches them, whether the 
chords that are struck be gay or gloomy, be tuneful or dis¬ 
cordant. 

Notwithstanding the rigour and sternness of the Bene¬ 
dictine’s demeanour, and wliat appeared to me a frivolous 
attention to minute forms — the crossing of his breast, the 
long and silent prayer, the plate of herbs and the cup of 
cold water — yet there was a power and an intensity in all 
his thoughts, that commanded attention and interest. 
There was a degree of fancifulness, too, in his conversation, 
notwithstanding its austere gravity, which gave it a sin¬ 
gular and exciting character. Nothing was mentioned — 
not the most trifling circumstance, but had its peculiar 
associations in his mind ; and those often so remote, and 
at first sight so irrelevant, that the thoughts of his hearers 
were obliged to labour after, startled and yet not shocked, 
by the rapid progress of his. 

I remember two or three instances, though perhaps not 
the most striking ones, which occurred in the course of 
our conversation during that evening. We spoke of the 
wind as it howled and whistled, and rushed past the old 
building, as if in anger at the massive walls which defied 
its pow^r. 

“ In Prance,” said Monsieur de Vitray, “ our glorious 
climate is so happily tempered to our benignant soil, that 
these gales, which happen only at the equinoxes, find our 
seed sown, and safely germed in the spring, and our fruits 
gathered, and corn granaried in the autumn. They then 
come! to clear and purify the air for the rest of the year.” 

Hark how it howls ! ” said the monk, taking his own 
pqcqliar view as the clamorous raging of the importunate 
blast compelled attention to its angry murmurs. “ Hark how 
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it howls ! telling of shipwreck, and desolation, and death. 
Woe to the sea-tossed mariner ! Woe to the anxious and ex¬ 
pectant wife, that waiting the sailor’s or the fisherman's re¬ 
turn, hears the furious voice of the tempest* trumpeting his 
death at the shaking door of her poor cabin ! Woe to the 
lordly merchant, whose wealth is on the main, and who hears 
in every gust the tidings of ruined speculations, and broken 
hopes, and bankruptcy, and shame ! Well has Satan been 
called the prince of the powers of the air ; and never do I 
hear the equinoctial blasts go howling and revelling through 
the pathless sky, without thinking it may be, that the evil 
spirits that hover round mankind, are then for a season 
unchained, to ride careering over the earth, and in the 
agony of their joy, to work their will of mischief and 
dismay.” We spoke of the rain ; and I, foolishly enough, 
in mentioning all the annoyance it had occasioned me, 
loaded it with maledictions. 

“ Call it not accursed, my son,” said the monk. “ Oh 
no! remember that every drop that falls, bears into the 
bosom of the earth a quality of beautiful fertility. lie- 
member that each glorious tree, and herb, and shrub, 
and flower, owes to those drops its life, its freshness, 
and its beauty. Remember that half the loveliness of the 
green world is all their gift; and that, without them, we 
should wander through a dull desert, as dusty as the grave. 
Take but a single drop of rain, cloistered in the green fold 
of a blade of grass, and pour upon it one ray of the morn¬ 
ing sun — where will you get lapidary, with his utmost 
skill to cut a diamond, that shall shine like that ? Oh no! 
blessed for ever be the beautiful drops of the sky, the re¬ 
freshing soothers of the seared earth — the nourishers of 
the flowers — that calm race of beings, which are all love¬ 
liness and tranquillity, without passion, or pain, or desire, 
or disappointment — whose life is beauty, and whose 
breath is perfume.” 

I would have fain heard more ; for to me there was a 
freshness in the character of the Benedictine, that was well 
worthy of more deep remark; but, unhappily, Monsieur 
de Vitray did not share the same feelings, and with the 
one eternal current of thought, which had so channelled 
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his mind, thav I defy the strength and perseverance of 
Hercules to have turned the stream, he once more bore 
away the conversation to France. The monk showed 
no signs of annoyance, whatever he felt; but rose and 
retired to his chamber, leaving me to an excellent bottle of 
Burgundy, a more substantial supper than he had made 
himself, and the eternal chiming in, of Monsieur de Vi tray’s 
laud of France; which, with reverence be it spoken, was 
worse than a Greek chorus. 


CHAPTER XT. 

The room in which I was to pass the night was a large, 
old-fashioned chamber, the tapestry on which represented 
the triumphant return of David, after his first achieve¬ 
ment in the death of Goliath. The future king of Israel 
was represented as a fat, and empty-faced boy; who, 
dancing away with most obstreperous merriment, with one 
leg raised so high, that the knee almost kicked his chin; 
and the other, though less bent, not a little contorted — 
dragging along with him, a giant’s head, as big as himself, 
sadly disfigured by a lurid spot in the middle of the fore¬ 
head. After the little conqueror, came three pair of trum¬ 
peters, blowing their worsted cheeks till it seemed as if 
they would have burst the hangings ; and then followed 
an immense train of armed men, on whose faces I bestowed 
near half an hour's examination. Through slits, made on 
purpose in the tapestry, projected on each side of the room 
a long bracket of iron gilt, which held forth a large mir¬ 
ror ; and in the dim light, afforded by the candles with 
which the chamber was furnished, I saw in these looking- 
glasses, whichever way I moved, four indistinct figures 
moving about also, in various points of view. The sight 
annoyed me ; and as, notwithstanding my day’s fatigue, 
I did not feel inclined to sleep, 1 bade little Ball-o’-fire, 
who had been well taken care of by the servants, cast my 
cloak over one of the mirrors, and something else over 
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another; and then go to bed and sleep, in a bed closet, 
that opened out of the antechamber. 

The lackey, whose place it was to attend that apart¬ 
ment, had piled me up a sufficient number of logs of wood, 
to have burned a hecatomb, had I desired it ; and loading 
the fire with nearly half a beech tree, I sat down in a 
large chair before it, and watched the flaming and hissing 
of the newly ignited wood, while my busy thoughts wan¬ 
dered far into futurity. 

1 thought of Emily Langleigh, and the joy she would 
feel at my return ; and the delight of journeying with her 
to Paris. And then I contemplated obtaining from my 
brother the renunciation which alone was required to our 
union ; and hope and imagination combined to picture 
many a bright scene of happiness to come. There were 
difficulties, I knew, but difficulties were made to be con¬ 
quered ; and in revolving all that might occur, and laying 
out many a fanciful means of encountering fancied incon¬ 
veniences, I passed near an hour in that sort of dreamy 
pensiveness, which can hardly be called thought, it is so 
broken and unconnected. Gradually, as I went on, the 
ideas became more and more indistinct ; I felt a heavy 
weight abo\ e my eyes ; and in short, 1 fell asleep. My 
thoughts however were not totally overpowered by the dull 
god, though they suffered a strange metamorphosis under 
Ills influence. 

I seemed to be walking with my Moved Emily on the 
banks of the Ilance, and talking with her on all that was 
happy. I could hear the tones of her sweet thrilling voice, 
and see the sparkling of her bright pure eyes, as if it 
were all reality. It seemed as if my mind was an actor, 
playing our two characters alternately, for in my dream, it 
was strange how completely she spoke as Emily Lang- 
leigh,*and how completely I answered as Harry Masterton; 
hut soon the vision became more confused : the looking- 
glasses were remembered ; and whatever way, we turned, 
there were four figures to be seen at an equal distance from 
us, imitating all our actions. Then came King David and 
his trnmpeters ; and suddenly, he cast down the head of 
Goliath, between Emily and myself. Without thinking. 
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I gave it a tremendous kick, when suddenly the enormous 
head of the giant began rolling with fearful rapidity. The 
trumpeters and the armed crowd that followed, divided 
into two distinct bands. One gave the head a kick, and 
another a kick ; and as complete a game of football com¬ 
menced, as ever was played on a village-green upon May- 
day. At length, as it flew between the two parties, with 
increasing speed, and I could hear the iron with which the 
players appeared to be covered, rattling in the scuffle; one 
ill-visaged fellow, with a black beard and a very tapestry 
sort of face, gave it a kick which sent it over towards 
Emily and myself. The bloody head, still retaining, not¬ 
withstanding all the blows it had received, exactly the 
same appearance it had in the hangings, was just about to 
fall upon Emily's bosom, when suddenly interposing, 1 
received the blow upon my shoulder, with such force that 
I started up awake, and turned round towards the side 
where the game had been going on. It was towards one 
of the mirrors that I found myself looking, when my 
apprehension was fully returned, and I at once saw that 
my cloak had fallen off it, and might have occasioned some 
noise ; but at the same time I perceived the reflection of 
another figure standing by me on the other side. Turning 
sharply round, I beheld the Benedictine monk, and found 
that his laying his hand suddenly upon my arm, had pro¬ 
bably caused the sensation of something striking me. 

“ Thy dreams are troubled, my son,” he said, when he 
saw that I was fully awake. “ Thy limbs but now were 
moved ; and thy lips opening, as if the struggles of thy 
soul shook thy whole frame, though every fibre was chained 
in the heavy bonds of sleep. It must have been an evil 
dream.” 

‘ f Far more absurd than fearful, good father,” I replied. 
“ But may I ask what it is gives me the pleasure of your 
company at this hour of night ?” 

“ You do .not remember me, then ?” he said; “ but how 
should you ? It is not natural you should — and’t is 
better as it is. Would I could as readily forget myself. 
But who is that?” he demanded, turning towards the 
doof, on which his glance immediately directed my eyes. 
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The figure of my little page gliding in, awakened by the 
voice of a stranger, was that which had called the monk’s 
attention ; and bidding the boy return to his bed, and close 
the door, 1 remarked to the good father, that it was won¬ 
derful lie had not wakened him as he passed through the 
antechamber. 

“ I entered by the other door behind the tapestry,” he 
replied. “ But to speak of why I came, which imports 
more than the manner— tell me (for you too are changed 
since last I beheld you), tell me, are you not Henry, the 
second son of the Lord Masterton.” 

1 re])lied that 1 was ; and at the same time I let my 
eye fix upon the face of the monk, of which I had certainly 
some, though a very vague, recollection. But although I 
suffered memory to glide over the chain of events gone by, 
down to my very infancy, I could find no link with which 
my remembrance of the Benedictine connected itself. I 
first thought it was one person, and then another, of the 
few who had frequented Masterton House during my 
youth ; hut it was evident that a great change must have 
taken place in his countenance since I had seen him. I 
endeavoured then to fix the period within which he must 
have beheld me, by calculating how far back my appearance 
resembled that which I at present bore, to such an extent, 
as to enable an ordinary degree of acuteness to retrace, in 
the young man, the features of the lad or the boy ; and I 
determined in my own mind, that move than six years 
could not have elapsed — though the shaving off my beard 
and mostachoes, which 1 have mentioned doing at Calais, 
had given me back my more youthful look, and made me 
much more like what I was some two or three years before, 
than I had lately appeared. 

While such considerations were passing in my mind 
with’the rapid and lightning-like progress of thought, the 
monk had remained silent for a moment also, gazing at the 
embers of the fire, and apparently contemplating the past 
likewise. He raised his eyes, however, a moment after, 
demanding, — 

“ And where is your father, young gentleman, that I 
meet you here, travelling almost alone, in a strange 
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country, and in a guise certainly not exactly suited to your 
rank ?” 

“ My father,” I replied, “ is no more ; but, excuse me 
if I remind you, good father, that you are asking questions 
somewhat freely of one who has but a night’s acquaintance 
with you, as far as he knows, and that too in times when 
every'man has much that he may be willing to keep to 
himself, till he knows the right of any one who interrogates 
him." 

The monk's brow darkened for a moment, but it cleared 
again, and he replied, — 

“ You are right, young gentleman — you are right : I 
have no title to ask you any questions, but that acknow¬ 
ledged by common courtesy — and yet you will perhaps 
indulge me somewhat farther than common courtesy 
commands, when you know that I feel a deep and personal 
interest in many of your transactions. There is much 
that I wish to know ; and yet, as I have concealments 
myself, I feel that I am questioning without any right, 
even such as willingness to reciprocate confidence can give. 
Tell me, then, will you satisfy me ? Will you grant me 
the explanations which I came here to seek ?” 

“ In the scenes through which I have lately passed,” I 
replied, “ I have learned more caution — suspicion call it, 
if you will, good father, than ever I thought to acquire ; 
and I must hear the nature of the information you require, 
before I promise to give it.” 

" Well, well,” said the monk, “ I think I can so frame 
my questions, that you may find it not difficult to answer 
them. Let me see,”— and he paused for a moment, 
while I fancied I could see him draw, as it were, a veil of 
art over his mind, which seemed to dim and obscure every 
expression of feeling in his countenance. Whether it was 
a sort of habitual and prejudiced suspicion of the Roman 
clergy, or not, I do not know, which produced that im¬ 
pression on my mind. Certain it is, however, that with 
no rational cause for such an estimation of any class of my 
fellow-men — without personal experience (for I had 
never met with twenty papists in my life), and merely 
f.iin the vague connexion of historical facts with very 
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doubtful anecdotes, I was accustomed to look upon the 
Roman Catholic priesthood as the most artful and cunning 
body of men that ever this world in which we live had 
produced. Thus I fancied I saw all the strong feelings 
and mighty passions, of which that monk's heart seemed 
the receptacle, disappearing from liis countenance, as he 
judged it necessary to dissimulate— like the phantoms 
from some of those magic mirrors which we read of in old 
tales, and which showed for a moment a moving and ani¬ 
mated scene, that faded gradually away into misty and 
uncertain shadows. “ I would not hurt your feelings,” 
he continued ; “ but pray, if the matter be not too painful, 
tell me how your father died ? When last I heart! of 
him, he was in high health, and his old age itself promised 
to be green.” 

“ It did so,” I answered ; “ hut it was not the failing 
of his corporeal frame by either age or sickness, which 
caused his death. He fell by a chance shot in an affray 
which took place between a body of the Parliamentary 
troops sent down to Masterton House, and a party of 
Cavaliers assembled to witness my brother’s wedding.” 

“ Then your brother in married ! ” the monk exclaimed, 
seizing my hand, and fixing on me a glance full of eager¬ 
ness. “ Then the Lady Emily Langleigh is his wife !” 

“ Not so,” I answered, though unable to conceive in 
the least how my brother's marriage could so much affect 
my present companion. “ Not so: he is still unmarried. 
The ceremony was broken off by the arrival of the Parlia¬ 
mentary soldiers, commanded by an officer of the name of 
Dixon.” 

“ Fury !” exclaimed the Benedictine, starting from his 
seat, and stamping his foot on the ground with all the 
wild intemperance of actual insanity — “ fury, fury 
And he took two or three strides up and down the cham¬ 
ber, with his eyes glaring, and his teeth clenched, as if 
unable by the strongest effort to master the passion with 
which he struggled. At length he paused, and coming 
near me, he %dded, while he wiped the drops from bis 
brow — “ Your father promised solemnly that he should 
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wed her : why did he not force on the marriage ? How 
came he to die with his promise unfulfilled ? ” 

“ Calm yourself, my good father,” I , said, astonished 
at the dreadful agitation which 1 beheld, and which, in 
the range of calculation, 1 had not the slightest means of 
accounting for : — “ Calm yourself, and you will see that 
your question savours a little of an agitated mind.” 

“ Savours of madness, sir ! ” he exclaimed. “ Answer 
my question ; but no — 1 will he calm. Why did not 
your father, after your return to Devonshire, hasten your 
brother’s marriage with the Lady Emily? Was there any 
reason ?” 

“ lie did hasten it, sir,” I answered, as much as I sup¬ 
pose he thought decent and proper. “ 1 have already told 
you the ceremony was interrupted in the midst, by the 
arrival of the troops who arrested my brother.” 

“ Then he stood with her at the altar?” demanded the 
monk : “ he was about to unite his fate with hers — 
hut was it willingly, sir ? Did he act by no compulsion ? 
Did he go to the altar with his heart hers ?” 

“ I cannot answer your question,” I was replying, when 
he went on himself with increasing vehemence — “ Or 
was he part in his own arrest ? Walter Dixon ? — yet 
how could that be ? Yes, yes, I see it all: it was a scheme 
— a base scheme. Villains ! ” and he shook his clenched 
hand in the air, as if he menaced some one the object of 
his thoughts. Then again, casting himself on a seat, he 
paused, meditating for several minutes — rose again — 
paced the room, but with a different aspect ; and, as he 
returned to where I sat, said, in a low and mournful 
voice -I - iC I have abjured the world — cast from me such 
thoughts — endeavoured to forget — and yet I must, I 
must be satisfied. You have seen me much agitated, 
Captain Masterton,” he proceeded, “ but you have kindly 
borne with my weakness, and satisfied my curiosity in 
some points. When 1 can make up my mind to give you 
my confidence, which some day I will do — for I feel 
sure that our commune will not, cannot eijid here — you 
will see that I have not been agitated without cause. In 
the mean time, can you tell me where your brother is?” 
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ce I do not precisely know,” I replied; “ I have re¬ 
turned but now from seeking him in London, whither he 
had been carried after his arrest; but I find that he has 
made his escape from imprisonment, and has quitted the 
country; but I know not whither he went.” 

* “ Did he quit the country alone ? ” demanded the monk, 
earnestly. “ Did he quit the country alone?” 

“ I cannot say,*’ I answered, not thinking myself justi¬ 
fied, circumstanced as I was, to hint either my suspicion 
that Frank had betaken himself to Paris, or my conviction 
that he had a companion in his flight. 

“ Y ou cannot say ! I believe you are deceiving me,” 
replied the Benedictine, “ and I could ask you such ques¬ 
tions, young man, that the answers would burn upon your 
cheeks, if you refused them utterance with your lips. 
But I will not.” 

“ I think I should know how to treat any man who 
dared to ask me such questions,’’ I replied ; “ I am happy 
therefore, sir, that you think fit to abstain.” 

“ Nay, nay, young gentleman,” said the other, in a 
calmer tone ; " I have spoke this night more angrily than 
1 ought — God forgive me ! — more angrily, more sin¬ 
fully, than my calling or my faith should have permitted. 
I have no right — I know I have no right; and yet let 
me ask one question more. Know ye where Walter Dixon 
may be found ? for to him, all villain as he is, must I 
apply for farther tidings.” 

In regard to Walter Dixon, no such scruples affected 
me, as had prevented me from being more explicit in 
regard to my brother ; and I replied at once, not per¬ 
ceiving the conclusion at which he would arrive, that he 
was probably in Paris ; as thither he had purposed to 
direct his steps, when I had passed the Channel in the 
same.boat with him from England. 

“ In Paris!” said the monk. “In Paris! It is strange! 
Then probably your brother is there too, for he will not 
lose sight of him easily. But tell me : have I been de¬ 
ceived ? or is it true, that when you marched with a 
regiment raised by yourselves, from Devonshire to Kent, 
at Amesbury you were met By Walter Dixon, who con- 

x 
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ducted you to a village called I’enford-bourne, and there 
left you ? and was it not he that advised your stay, till 
you heard farther from your party ?” 

To find in a stranger such a minute knowledge of what 
had passed on our march, it may be easily supposed as¬ 
tonished mg not a little. I replied, however, that his 
statement was correct ; and he proceeded, — 

“ Did he not, after counselling your halt there, furnish 
you with—But, no, no, no!” he added, with a quivering 
lip and an agitated voice—“No, no! I can ask no farther, 
in the tone that now becomes me;” and he again paced the 
room with quick and irregular steps, muttering to himself: 
“ I had hoped that this had all passed by ; but the fit 
comes upon me again. Yet I will be calm.” 

After a few minutes, spent in an evident struggle to 
tranquillise feelings that had mastered judgment and even 
habitual control, the Benedictine resumed his seat, and 
inquired in a more easy tone, whither 1 now proposed to 
turn my steps ? 

“ 1 am now,” I replied, willing to sec whether lie would 
open himself more in regard to my dear Emily, in whom 
he seemed to take so deep anil strange an interest; and 
fearless of betraying her into any danger, when 1 was near 
to protect her — “ I am now about to rejoin the Lady 
Emily Langleigh, ami her cousin Lady Margaret, who 
wait my return in Britanny; but our after movements 
must be determined by circumstances. 

e( Then the Lady Emily,” he demanded, “ is really in 
Britanny, as we heard ? ” 

“ She is so ! ” I replied. “ Yet I cannot conceive who 
could have given you the information; for I should 
imagine her situation and name were of too little interest 
in this part of the world, to be the subject of even occa¬ 
sional gossip.” 

‘•It matters not bow the tidings spread,” he answered. 
“Suffice it that they are true; and right diappy am I to 
hear them confirmed by your lips. 'Nevertheless, as you 
seem in some sort her guardian for the time, till your brother 
can be found, have a care of her in France. It is a light 
and idle country in some things, where men think that the 
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vain folly, which they emptily fancy to be love, is a homage 
which every woman expects at their hands, and you must 
guard her for your brother.” 

“ There might be matter of serious offence in that 
speech,” I replied, avoiding the subject, “ were it repeated 
in the ears of good Monsieur de Vitray.’' 

“ Not so,” replied the monk; “we have been acquainted 
with each other from youth ; and he knows that I am not 
one to flatter even his weakness. He is an excellent man ; 
but in the brain of every human being there is one tender 
point—touch which, and he is insane. Happy the man 
whose madness falls upon some prejudice common to a 
number of his fellow creatures. Monsieur de Vitray is a 
living caricature of the whole French nation, who have 
undoubtedly many excellent qualities peculiarly their own, 
and have amongst them a full and fair proportion of those 
admirable beings of all classes, who, in heart or in talent, 
in wit or in understanding, rise above the general level of 
humanity. They have, however, their share of foibles too ; 
and amongst those foibles, that which in Monsieur tie Vi¬ 
tray has deviated into madness, is not the least. But still 
as every nation must have its weakness, I do not know that, 
if the choice were left to ourselves, we could fix upon one that 
would do less evil, and more good, than national vanity.” 

“ I do not then speak with a Frenchman,” I replied, 
cc and, indeed, from all that has passed this night, 1 
cannot but conclude that in you, I see a countryman of 
my own.” 

“ A monk has no country,” he answered with a me¬ 
lancholy smile. “ When we abjure all worldly things, 
we abjure that amongst the rest; hut yet the relaxation of 
our rigorous rules extends to that too; and as I,*-who 
ought to walk on foot, ami. never qtiit my convent or its 
garden but on some religious or charitable purpose, now 
keep an ambling mule to travel through the country, I 
believe there will be no great sin in owning, that I am by 
birth an Englishman, though the greater part of my life I 
have passed in France or Italy.” 

1 was glad to find the conversation now turned to more 
general subjects ; on which the monk spoke with calmness, 

x 2 
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and wherein 1 could bear a part with freedom; but he did 
not indulge in it long ; and rising almost immediately, he 
excused himself for having intruded into my chamber, and 
broken in upon my hours of repose. “ You may see,” 
he added, “ that 1 had deep and painful motives for in¬ 
fringing common rules. However, something tells me 
that we shall yet see much more of each other. I think 
you will soon find it necessary, or convenient, to bend 
your steps towards Paris. I go there also ; and if, at the 
Benedictine house in the quartier St. Jacques, you will 
ask for Dorn Andre, you will find one who will rejoice to 
see you. Good night ! and pleasanter dreams than that 
which I interrupted.” 

Thus saying, he left me, and retired by a door behind 
the tapestry, which led out, like the one through the ante¬ 
chamber, to the principal corridor of the chateau. 

He left me—notwithstanding all that had passed, or 
rather in consequence of all that had passed — both pleased 
and interested. I had seen deep feelings struggling in 
the bosom of a human creature, and gaining even the 
temporary mastery of a fine and high-toned mind : but I 
had seen them nobly combated and finally subdued. I 
had now beheld him calm, and 1 had helield him agitated; 
but in every state there was a flashing forth of a bright 
and commanding spirit, whose powers were rather re¬ 
strained titan exerted. In his demeanour there was much 
dignity, with perhaps a touch of pride; but the whole 
was softened and harmonised by the expression of sorrows 
and anxieties, common to the lowliest of intelligent beings, 
and by pleasures and enjoyments, derived from the sim¬ 
plest and purest objects in the world around us. 

I felt that he was k a man who might exercise a great, 
perhaps a dangerous command over my mind ; and I saw 
that with strong passions —passiohs which had in them a 
touch of almost frensied energy, there was a power of 
concealing, if not of governing them, which, though only 
exerted for a moment, was evidently the offspring of 
ancient habits. M ho was he? was the question naturally 
before me; hut the more I revolved it in my mind, the 
farther I seemed from its solution. From his anxiety for 
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Emily, I almost believed him a relation ; and yet I had 
never heard of any others that she had still living but the 
Lady Margaret. That excellent woman and her husband 
stood, during his life, in the same relationship to Emily 
and to each other ; but Sir Thomas Langleigh had been 
long dead. I next strove to confirm the supposition of the 
monk’s connexion with her by blood, by recalling his 
features and hers, and seeking for a resemblance. There 
was none on earth to be? found, and wearied and at fault, 
I cast off’ my clothes, and laid myself down to rest. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I rose early in the morning, with the intention of pro¬ 
ceeding as speedily as possible. The storm of the pre¬ 
ceding evening had passed away, the wind had fallen, the 
rain had ceased; and the sun was looking out brightly 
over a world glistening with the drops of the past night. 
To my imagination, as I had ridden along the dark and 
weary road which had led me thither, the chateau of good 
Monsieur de Vitray had appeared sealed in the midst of 
gloomy wilds, and black and sombre forests ; and I could 
scarcely believe my eyes when 1 found it surrounded by a 
rich and smiling country, covered with fields already bear¬ 
ing promise of the next year’s harvest, and young plant¬ 
ations of beautiful wood, glowing with all the bright 
varieties of autumn. 

I found the worthy proprietor, robed in a flowered 
silk dressing-gown (for I had appropriated his velvet 
one], and busily engaged in the cultivation of his garden, 
which boasted, even at that season, in its various trim 
and regular parterres, a great number of beautiful flowers. 

“ My dear young gentleman,” he cried, after the first 
salutation of the morning was over, “ I was just now 
examining these flowers, after last night’s tempest; and 
really, every time 1 come into my garden, my wonder, my 
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admiration, and my thankfulness, are excited towards 
God, for his infinite goodness to this my native country. 
Gracious Heaven ! should we not have had full reason to 
be contented, if when the Creator destined France to be 
the garden of fine wits and noble hearts — the flower-bed 
of generous spirits and scientific minds — if he had even 
denied to our soil and climate, what he bestowed upon 
our understanding, and had left us in a poor and arid 
country, with only half the natural productions that he 
gave to other lands ? but now, now, my young friend, 
what ought to be our gratitude, when, not only as a race 
of men we produce those who far excel all the heroes and 
demigods of antiquity in courage and warlike skill — who 
render the names of Pyrrhus, and Hannibal, Scipio, C:esar, 
Camillus, and Codes, forgotten; and those also who might 
well dare the forum or the academic grove to bring forward 
aught comparable in eloquence or philosophy—what ought 
to be our gratitude to Heaven, I say, when not only our 
country produces such a race as this, but when it is gifted 
with a soil and a climate that excel those of any other 
laud?” 

There are some speeches to which it is very difficult to 
reply, and those of good Monsieur de Vitray were gene¬ 
rally of that class. Happily, however, he required very 
little answer; and, quite satisfied with his own reasonings 
upon the subject, he did not desire to hear those of any 
one else. The gaping admiration of two gardeners who 
followed him, nevertheless seemed to aflord him both 
pleasure and encouragement ; for 1 remarked, that though 
his speech was addressed to me, he so contrived to turn 
himself, that not a word of it was lost by those on whom 
he doubtless believed it would have more instructive effect. 
Happily, a little cough that he had caught gave occasional 
intervals ; and after he had gone on some way farther than 
I have thought necessary to record, and had told me that 
lie was busily writing a book to be called “ Les Helices de 
la France*,” I obtained an opportunity, thanks to a fit of 

* A copy of this book, which is now very scarce, is in possession of the 
transcriber of these pages, for the gift of which tie begs to return his thanks to 
the donor. 
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coughing, to tell him of my intention of proceeding im¬ 
mediately. 

He would not hear, however, of my going before break¬ 
fast ; and in turning* back to the house, we were met by 
the Benedictine, who saluted me with kindness and courtesy, 
but took no notice of our interview during the night. lie 
was grave and thoughtful, but his appearance exhibited no 
traces of the agitation which lie had displayed ; and as I 
looked back to what bad passed at our last meeting, I could 
hardly believe it to be aught but a dream. 

After breakfast, when X rose to take my departure, 
Monsieur de Vitray declared he would accompany me a 
few leagues on the way ; and the Benedictine also ordered 
his mule to be brought, with the purpose of joining our 
party. It was a spirited animal, and nearly as beautiful 
and swift as a horse ; and I could not but remark, that the 
monk rode with much more of a military than an eccle¬ 
siastical air. Our conversation w T as of indifferent subjects, 
as far as Monsieur de Vitray would suffer them to he so ; 
but 1 thought I perceived, that when the lead was in the 
Benedictine’s hands, if 1 may so express myself, he en¬ 
deavoured as much as was in his power to gather more in¬ 
formation on the subject of his former inquiries, without 
however appearing to do so. 

Of course Monsieur de Vitray kept his ground ; hut the 
monk often contrived to turn the topic started by his friend 
in another direction, and skilfully brought it round to the 
matters which occupied his own mind. 

“ Egypt, Greece, and Italy, my young friend,” said 
Monsieur de Vitray, with an air of kind instruction, K ‘ each 
pretended in turn to be the mother of the Sciences and the 
dwelling-place of the Muses ; but you may still easily see, 
that none of these climates was destined to be ultimately 
the' abode of the arts, for each lost them in turn ; and 
gradually they fixed their abode in France, which now, 
when Helicon and Parnassus are forgotten, shows herself 
clearly the school of sciences, the mountain of the muses, 
and the asylum of the arts.” 

“ All this,” said the Benedictine, ff I should scarcely 
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euppose our young friend had yet h&d time to examine. 
Pray how long is it since you first arrived in France ?” 

“ Not quite a month,” I replied, “ and a part of that 
time I have spent in again returning to England, so that 
very little of my time has been given to observation of the 
country in which I now am.” 

Monsieur de Vitray was about to join in ; but the 
Benedictine stopped him by a question which excited all 
his attention. “ Though you have been such a short time 
in France,” he said, “ pray inform us which of the two 
countries you as yet like best ?” 

The question was difficult to answer with bien*eantw ; 
but the monk almost instantly relieved me, by adding — 
“ Yet first tell us what part of England, as far as you 
have seen, you prefer, in order that we may j udge of your 
taste.” 

He spoke with a smile, as if amused at parrying Mon¬ 
sieur de Vitray's harangues ; and i replied — ‘‘ 1 have 
been so little out of Devonshire, that I can hardly judge 
of the rest of England any more than I can judge of 
France ; yet from all that I have seen, I should say that 
I prefer iny native county.” , 

“Association—all association, my dear sir,” replied 
tlie monk. “ That is your place of memories, Devon¬ 
shire ; there, for you, are stored up all the sweet recollec¬ 
tions of youth ; and, depend upon it, whereyer you go — 
whether your life be a dream of fortunate enjoyment, like 
that of some men who have their good things here — or 
whether your journey through existence be laid amidst a 
long desert of disappointments and regrets, like mine—to 
that place shall turn your eyes with a lingering love, that 
nothing can remove; if your path be amongst bright 
things, you shall still think of that land, as the sweetest 
spot in Tempo j and if you find the world a wilderness, 
there the oasis of your imagination shall be laid.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Monsieur de Vitray, “ any one 
who uses his reason, must find such a combination of 
charms and perfections—such an accumulation of beauties 
and excellences — so much to admire, and so much to love 
iu France, that he cannot but allow, that though there may 
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be many spots that 'are extremely beautiful—though there 
are many that are extremely delightful, the palm must be 
given to France.” 

“ But this young gentlewihn has not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging all its qualities,” replied the monk ; 
“ and indeed, I will not have you, my son, forestall the 
enjoyment of discovering them for himself, especially as he 
will most likely proceed to Paris, where, as you acknowledge 
yourself, the cream — the excellence of all the enjoyments, 
even of France, is to be found. 1 think you propose 
going thither ?” he added, as a question to me. 

“Such indeed is my intention,” I replied. “Hut so 
many things may occur to alter that determination, that I 
dare scarcely count upon it myself with any feeling of cer¬ 
tainty.” 

“ J shall count upon it, however,” replied the monk ; 
“ for 1 shall hope to have the pleasure of meeting you in 
that city, my son. Will you not promise me a visit at my 
cell ? In good sooth, some society, different from the dull 
routine of monastic life, is necessary to relieve the literary 
labours of us poor Benedictines.” 

1 willingly promised to visit the monk, if I ever pro¬ 
ceeded as far as Paris; and indeed he had contrived to 
interest me so highly, to ally himself to so many of my 
thoughts and feelings, in the short time we had been ac¬ 
quainted, that the prospect of seeing him again, was like 
the taking up of some book of great power, where at every 
page we expect to find something new, and striking, and 
relative to ourselves as human beings. 

I believe, too, that to create great interest in the bosom 
of any of our fellow-creatures, it is necessary strongly to 
excite the imagination ; it little matters by what means. 
This, the Benedictine had done in regard to myself, more 
than any man 1 had ever met. The knowledge he had of 
myself and my family, the deep and extraordinary feelings 
by which he seemed affected towards us, and my utter 
ignorance of him and all his affairs, stimulated me to know 
more • and, at once, excited and baffled my curiosity. At 
the same time bis strong and original mind — the power¬ 
ful and uncontrollable working of his heart, and the cares 
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and sorrows to which he occasionally alluded, with the 
strong traces that every moment appeared of fine and 
noble sentiments, engaged my better feelings in his behalf, 
and gave me an inclination tb* love^ as well as to admire 
him. 

He reined in his mule as he spoke the last words I have 
mentioned ; and after receiving my promise to visit him 
in Paris, he prayed for every happiness' on my way ; and 
giving me his benediction, left me to pursue my path with 
Monsieur de Vitray, who proposed to accompany me an¬ 
other league. 

When the monk was gone, I endeavoured to gain some 
information concerning him from my companion ; but 
whether intentionally, or merely in the common course of 
his mental dreams, I do not know. Monsieur de Vitray 
sheltered himself from all questions under the glories of 
France. He did speak for a moment, it is true, upon the 
subject of his friend ; hut he darted off again almost imme¬ 
diately. lie had known great sorrows, hesaid; and had,sought 
relief from painful reflection in devoting himself to religion. 
He had first become a member of the society of Jesus ; 
hut finding that the more worldly avocations which the 
regulations of the Jesuits not only permitted hut required, 
necessarily involved him in transactions and scenes, which 
recalled all that was painful in the world he sought to quit, 
he had embraced the rule of St. Benedict in its mildest 
form, and had already in the seclusion of the cloister, and 
the pursuit of literary acquirement, gained far more tran¬ 
quillity, than he had known for several years before. 
“ Nevertheless,” continued Monsieur de Vitray, “ as you 
see, all the seductive charms which adorn the land he has 
chosqn for his place of residence, induce him to quit from 
time to time the shadow of his monastery, the superior of 
which is a kind and liberal man, and does all that he con¬ 
sistently can, to render devotion sweet. Dom Andre, indeed, 
does not acknowledge that the beauty that he sees round 
him, and the excellence that is exposed to his eye in every 
direction, are the sole motives that lead him forth again into 
the world. He says that it is a wandering disposition — a 
mind shaken and injured by the sorrows he has encoun- 
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tercel. Nay more, he sometimes sportively denies to France 
all the merit which she possesses ; but he does it but to op¬ 
pose me, for a moment; for can there be on earth a man so 
utterly blind, as not to perceive that France is the paradise 
of earthly delights — the theatre of honour and glory — 
the school of arts and sciences—the land of men of genius 
and learning — the native place of abundance and beauty 
— and the temple of fame and immortality ?” 

I could certainly have furnished him with an instance 
of a man so blind ; but I refrained from opposing a doc¬ 
trine, in which good Monsieur de Vitray was so bigoted a 
devotee ; and he remained irrecoverably plunged in France, 
till we reached the point where he was to leave me. There 
we parted with many thanks on my side for his hospitality 
and kindness ; and on his, many expressions of a flection 
and regard. lie made his horse caracol and eurvette in 
the true style of the manege, as he took leave ; and I, with 
a beast whose graces were all untaught, if he had any, 
pursued my way towards Dinan. 

I had now, had 1 desired it, a subject of contemplation 
with regard to the monk, wherewith to diversify the some¬ 
what engrossing thoughts of my approaching meeting with 
Emily. I required no other ideas, however, than those, and 
indeed the Benedictine would speedily have been forgotten, 
had there not been a continual link-of connexion between all 
that had passed in our private conversation, and the image 
of the dear girl towards whom I was so eagerly bending 
my steps. His inquiries had related to her — in her 
marriage with my brother he had taken evidently a deep 
and extraordinary interest — and my imagination conjured 
up a thousand vague and unreal ways of accounting for 
that interest, and those inquiries, none of which proved 
true eventually, though some of them, and those the very 
wildest, came in a degree near truth. 

I rejected them all, however, one by one ; and I looked 
forward with no small eagerness to the explanation which 
I doubted not Emily herself could give me. I knew of 
no relation she had in France, it was true. I had never 
heard of any such person as the Benedictine: hut then I 
remembered how little I had heard of Lady Margaret, 
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before I bad seen her, though T had found since, that she 
had kept up a constant correspondence with my father, 
on the subject of our dear Emily, and a broken one with 
Emily herself. The same might have happened in another 
instance — I might even have seen the Benedictine in for¬ 
mer days ; and certainly his face haunted my memory, as 
some indistinct countenance that we see in a dream, the 
likeness of some one we know well, and yet not precisely the 
same. Emily, however, I doubted not, could and would 
explain all; and onward T hastened, as fast as I could go, 
towards the place of her dwelling. 

I must now speak of my constant companion, little Ball- 
o’-fire, who had ridden on beside me with more than his 
usual taciturnity. Fancying that the boy w r as what is 
commonly called sulky, on account of the sharp manner I 
had sent him back to his bed on the preceding night, while 
the Benedictine was speaking with me, I tried in the first 
instance to win him by gentleness from his silent mood ; 
hut, finding that he still answered in monosyllables, 1 
took upon me to lecture him for his supposed moodiness. 

“ It is not that — it is not that,” replied the page ; “ hut 
the man puzzles me, and I do not love to be puzzled.” 

“ What man ?” 1 demanded. “ Of whom are you 
speaking ? ” , 

“ The man with the shaved head and the long black 
gown,” he answered. “ 1 have seen him before some¬ 
where, as sure as I live ; and I never yet saw the face 
:hat I could not remember, till T saw his. I should like 
to see him with a Geneva skull-cap. lie is mighty like 
some Presbyterian chaplain. Is he an Englishman ?” 

1 answered in the affirmative; and asked the hoy if he 
could not by any collateral circumstance call to mind where 
he had seen him. 

“ Then you do not know who he is either?'’ rejoined 
the lad sharply. “ If he be an Englishman, why did he 
never speak English ? lie wanted to conceal himself; 
but if I had been in the house another day, I would have 
found him out.” 

“ But how ?” I demanded ; “ have you any clue ? Do 
you suspect any one ?” 
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“ No! ” replied the boy. “ No ; I do not exactly sus- 
]>ect. But did you never, when you wanted to remember 
some place, or some thing, or some object — (lit! you never 
find the name floating about in some dark corner of your 
brain, and to be dragged to light by no means, though you 
knew it as well, as that which your godfathers insist on 
your carrying to your grave whether you will or not ? 
When you have sat over a bowl of well-spiced mum, did 
you never see a bit of cinnamon floating upon the top, and 
try to skim it off with the ladle, while every time you 
thought you had it sure, it whirled away to another part 
of the dish, and left you with but a ladleful of liquid ? 
Well, so does the memory of that man's face serve me, 
when I w r ant to catch it firmly. There it is before me, 
swimming about upon the past as clear as the sun, till I 
strive to get hold of it, and see what it is exactly, but 
then it whirls away, and leaves me as wise as I was before.’’ 

1 had seldom, if ever, heard my little companion spend 
so many words on any subject ; and as he showed an evident 
inclination afterwards to meditate over the matter of his 
doubts in silence, J could not do less than humour his dis¬ 
position so far as letting him hold his peace. Thus we 
proceeded without farther communication during the greater 
part of the day ; and towards eight o’clock at night, 
reached the foot of the high hill on which Dinan stands. 
It being my intention to take up my abode for the time in 
the higher part of the town, I directed my horse’s steps 
up the steep road that winds along under the walls ; and, 
although the gates were shut, by using the infallible means 
which opens all doors, I procured admittance, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the chief inn of the place. 

As it was somewhat beyond convent hours, and I had 
no wish to scandalise the good abbess, or rather, I be- 
lievfe, prioress of the convent, where Emily boarded, I 
was fain to remain at the auberge all night; and some of 
the sweetest, yet most sleepless hours, that I can remember, 
did I pass. My journey was over; I was again near 
the being whom I loved more than any thing else on earth 
— the dangers were gone — the difficulties overcome; 
and hope and joy were all that was before me. Imagin- 
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ation did her fairy work most splendidly, as in the calm 
silent hours of the night 1 Jay and fancied all the delight 
of the morrow's meeting. I imagined every look — I 
called up every feature — I saw the bright light shining 
from those beautiful eyes, that always seemed to me to 
overflow with soul. 1 heard the magic words of welcome 
spoken in the thrilling tones of joy ; and sleep — dull, 
heavy, death-like sleep, could have nothing to do with 
such living hopes as these. 

It was in vain I tried to close my eyes ; and yet, after 
having given two or three hours to such blessed medi¬ 
tations, I tried hard to banish thought, even though it 
should be replete with the anticipation of pleasure, and to 
give myself up to slumber. 

In the midst 1 caught the sound of a deep heavy bell, 
swinging slowly through the silent air ; and distant noises 
convinced me that something unusual was taking place in 
the town. In a moment afterwards, 1 heard a number of 
<juick steps running under my windows, and the cry, “An 
feu! an feu!" instantly showed me that some accidental 
fire was the occasion of the alarm. Hurrying on my 
clothes, 1 ran to the street with that curious sort of pre¬ 
sentiment of evil, which often breaks in upon our happiest 
dreams. The moment 1 reached the open air, the glare 
of the flames rising from the lower town, showed me the 
direction of the burning buildings, and following a multi¬ 
tude of persons, who were hastening to render assistance, 
I ran on, every step bringing me nearer and nearer the 
convent, in which 1 had left Lady Margaret and Emily. 
Oh, how my heart heat, and my speed increased, as I 
came within a few streets of the fire, and saw that it was 
evidently in the immediate vieinity, if not in the very 
dwelling of her I loved. At length I heard one of those 
who were running like myself ask a man who was stand¬ 
ing coolly at the corner of the street where the fire was. 

“ (Jest chez les Dames Ursulincs,” replied the man, 
without moving ; but the name of the very convent made 
me bound forward like lightning ; and in a moment after 
I was before the mass of tottering walls and blazing rafters, 
which had lately surrounded my Emily. There was an 
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immense crowd on every side, standing at a most respectful 
distance as usual on such occasions, and doing little or no 
service ; while two or three, more vain or more courageous, 
were approaching nearer, commanding and exhorting the 
others, with all the insolence of hurry and bustle, and do¬ 
ing more harm than good. 

I, however, had hut one object — T had but one thought; 
and without staying to inquire what had become of the 
inmates of the convent, I burst through the crowd, tumbled 
over a man who would fain have directed me what to do, 
and rushed into the midst of the building, by the door 
that led to the parlour. There was nothing around me 
but falling beams, and smoking ruins, and a stifling at¬ 
mosphere of beat and smoke. My breath was nearly 
stopped — my hands and face seemed scorched; and as 1 
went reeling and tottering over the piles of burning wood, 
and slates, and plaster, that blocked up the path, fresh 
gusts of smoke almost deprived me of my sight also. 1 
made my way on, notwithstanding, through the passages 
which arched with stone, in most places, had suffered less 
from the fire than the rest of the building ; but when I 
issued out into the main body of the convent, and looked 
up, 1 saw that the roof had fallen in, and that farther 
search was vain. 

Like one mad, I believe, in appearance, and certainly 
like one mad as far as sensation went, 1 issued forth from 
the burning ruins; and as the crowd made way for me to 
pass, 1 asked in a few hurried words what had become of 
the nuns ? “ They are all safe ! they are all safe !” cried 

two or three voices, with the gladdest sounds that ever 
reached my ear. They are all safe, and at the house of 
the ladies of St. Benedict farther down the street.” 

There might still be a doubt, however, and making my 
way Jo the convent of the Benedictines, I knocked loudly 
at the door. The old porteress, who answered my sum¬ 
mons, seemed little disposed to give me any further in¬ 
formation, than that all the ladies of the other convent 
were safe, and taking some repose after their alarm. 

“ Was she sure?” I asked ; “ quite sure?” 

“Yes, yes !” she answered, “as sure as that Sf. Bene¬ 
dict is a saint in heaven !” 
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“ And tlic la<ly boarders ? ” I demanded ; “ are ydu 
sure that they also are all safe — none hurt — none mis¬ 
sing ? ” 

“Answer him! answer him, sister Martha!” said a 
friar, who had come up behind me, and saw the crabbed 
reluctance of the old dame to be troubled farther with my 
questions. “Answer him. He has some relation amongst' 
them. I saw him go through the fire just now, as if he 
were mad, looking to see if any had been left.” 

“ Well, well,” she said; “ I have no objection to tell 
him if he would take an answer. They are all safe ; I 
heard the lady prioress go over all their names, professed 
sisters and novices, and lay sisters and boarders, and there 
was not one missing or hurt. And now, young man, go 
home and sleep. That is the best thing you can do.” 

So saying, she shut the door ; and, as far satisfied as 
I could be, 1 thanked the friar for his interference, and 
turned towards my inn, but certainly not to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Nothin*; but the actual sight of Emily Langleigh would 
have fully convinced me of her safety ; and imagination, 
as if to compensate all the pleasant dreams -which she had 
provided for me during the earlier part of the night, proved 
herself the most ingenious of tormentors, from the time I 
returned to the auberge, till the dawning of the next 
morning. Even then I felt that some time must still pass 
before I could with propriety present myself at the con¬ 
vent . and suspense might have endured for an hour 
longer, had it not been at once changed to more painful 
apprehensions, by my little follower, who crept into my 
chamber almost as soon as it was light. I had, in truth, 
quite forgot the boy in the hurry and agitation of the mo¬ 
ment; but he now returned quite out of breath, and 
alarmed me by the very haste which sparkled in his eyes. 
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“She is not there!” he said, as he entered. “ The 
Lady Kmily is not at the convent.” 

“ Are you sure, boy?” 1 demanded, almost wild with 
apprehension. “ flow do you know ? ” 

“ Because I have been there but now,’’ he replied, 
and have seen all the nuns and every one else, go to 
matins in the chapel, and she was not amongst them.” 

1 flew, rather than ran, to the convent of the Benedictine 
nuns ; and hastening in, as I knew that the portress was 
most likely unacquainted with the names of the new guests 
iu their convent, 1 asked to speak with the prioress of the 
Ursulines. 

After detaining me for nearly half an hour, in a state 
of suspense and anxiety beyond description, the old lady 
appeared at the grate ; and asked what I wished with her. 
She evidently did not remember me in my changed garb ; 
but a few words only weie requisite to explain to her my 
business and my anxieties ; and replying simply, “ No, no, 
they are quite safe," she told me, that if I would go round, 
she would order me to be admitted to the parlour. 

To the parlour 1 then went, with a load taken off’ my 
heart ; hut to my surprise, I found the superior of the 
Ursulines, with the chief of the Benedictines alone. J 
seated myself in some surprise, though I evidently saw 
from the smiling countenance of both the ladies that they 
could have no very serious calamity to announce. Jn the 
first instance, as a matter of course, the prioress gave a 
few words to their blessed deliverance of the former night, 
and then went on to tell me, that long before that, the 
ladies I sought were gone. 

“Gone!” I exclaimed, almost starting from my seat. 
“ Gone ! and pray, lady, can you inform me where they 
are gone to ?” 

“.1 know no more than yourself, my son,” replied the 
old lady ; “ but has not sister Bridget, the portress, given 
you the letter they left for you ? Nay, but I forgot that 
she is not portress here, and therefore you have not seen, 
her. Well, she shall be called.” 

Sister Bridget was accordingly summoned ; and entered 
with many a lowly reverence to her superiors ; but the 
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moment she set eyes upon me, she exclaimed ; “ Bon 
St. Francois ! It is the English gentleman ; and he will 
be wanting the letter, and my coftre was burned last night 
in the fire.” 

“ And the letter was in it?” I asked, “ and is burned 
also? Is it so?” 

“ Nay, do not look so fierce, monsieur,” replied the old 
woman. “ 1 could not help it. It was no fault of mine. 
I did not set the place on fire on purpose to burn your 
letter ; not I.” 

I assured her that 1 was not fierce, as she called it, 
though vexed and embarrassed ; but she had got the ad¬ 
vantage of having something to complain of, and she kept 
it, going on — “You need not frown at me, indeed; 1 
would not have had my own things burned, if I could 
have helped it: there was the silver cross, which had l>een 
blessed by our holy father the pope ; and the tooth of St. 
Denis ; and my beads from Loretto ; and many a thing 
that I would fain have saved sooner than your letter ; letter 
indeed! no great thing, I warrant; what would it signify 
if twenty such were burned ?” 

1 thought I should have gone mad ; and I do believe 
that such would have been the consummation, if the 
prioress had not ordered that dreadful old woman to leave 
the room, which site did, grumbling the whole way, as if 
she had suffered the misfortune, and not I, “ Letter indeed! 
tooth of St. Denis, worth a thousand of it !” till the door 
closed behind her. 

“ The letter is lost, my son,” said the prioress, “ and as 
it cannot be recovered from the element which has devoured 
it, you should not make yourself unhappy on that score. 
What between our own faults, and our own mistakes, if we 
grieve but for those things which can be amended, we shall 
have enough to do.” 

“ But, my dear lady,” I replied, “ you do not seem to 
understand the full value of that letter; for here in a 
Strange country, with no possible due to guide me, how 
shall I discover those dear connexions, who are now se¬ 
parated from me ; if, as you say, you can give me no in¬ 
formation concerning their present abode ?” 
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“ None ran 1 give, Jny son,” replied the superior ; 
“ but I think they spoke of Paris. Yet, surely, before 
you parted, you must bave arranged some means of 
learning each other’s movements, in that wide horrible 
place the world. I would not tread it for a month 
alone, without some one to guide me, to be Abbess of 
Clairvaux.” 

“ When I left them, lady,” T replied, “ I bad not the 
most distant idea that they would change their dwelling ere 
my return. 1 was always sure to find your community 
somewhere ; and l never doubted that 1 should have 
found the Lady Margaret and the Lady Emily with you. 
Clan you not favour me by any explanation of the motives 
which induced them to leave your house, before my return 
from England ?” 

“ What reasons the gentleman gave, 1 eaonot tell,” re¬ 
plied the prioress. “ But certainly he seemed to have a 
very great influence over them.” 

“ Whom do you mean, lady ? What gentleman ?” 
I exclaimed, in nnmingled astonishment. “ I know of 
no gentleman who ought to guide their movements, hut 
myself.” 

“ They seemed to think differently, my son,” replied the 
prioress, apparently getting tired of the conversation, “ for 
they left my care under his protection : and set out in a 
carriage, provided for them by him ; that is all I can tell 
you.” 

Could it be my brother ? I asked myself, though the 
very question was agony. Could it he tny brother ; and 
could Emily really have gone away under his guidance ? 
Cracious Heaven ! was it possible ? “ Was he young or 

old, madam ?” 1 demanded, with as much calmness as l 
could assume. 

He was neither far advanced in life, nor yet to be 
called young,” replied the superior. “ He was probably 
my own age, or thereabout.” 

If the first part of the good lady’s answer had almost 
made me despair, tin* second, though it left me as much in 
doubt as ever, took from my mind the sting of jealousy at 
least; and I proceeded to ask several more questions, con- 
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corning the stranger ; ami also in regard to the period at 
which he had first made his appearance. 

“ You question somewhat rudely and somewhat long, 
my son,” replied the lady of the IJrsulincs, giving way to 
her impatience. “ I will now tell you all about it in my 
own way, and with that you must be satisfied, for 1 will 
not submit to be catechised, as if I were before a synod. 
About a week since, the gentleman 1 speak of, came to the 
grate and demanded to see the Lady Margaret Langleigli ; 
and she being a boarder, he was conducted to the parlour. 
After a long conversation alone, the Lady Emily was sent 
for ; and shortly after, having finished the devotions in 
which 1 was engaged, 1 also went into the parlour. I found 
the younger lady all in tears ; but they were evidently not 
tears of sorrow ; and the gentleman, who was a person of 
great courtesy and elegance, then told me it was his inten¬ 
tion to take away the ladies with him the next day, add¬ 
ing ; ‘This diamond, madam, 1 beg you to accept, for 
the kindness and attention you have shown them ; and 
though 1 know the gauds and baubles of this world ard 
forbidden to you, who set your thoughts and wishes upon 
crowns of glory and imperishable goods ; yet let. me beg 
you to employ it as you may judge best.’ ” 

The good prioress, as she related this circumstance, 
gave a slight bridling toss of her bead, with a glance at the 
superior of the friendly convent, and then instantly pro¬ 
ceeded. “ Well, when he was gone, I did ask tile Lady 
Emily and the Lady Margaret, also, who the stranger was ; 
but there seemed to me some mystery, and as I have no 
curiosity for things of the world, T of course inquired no 
farther. Nor was the portress able to discover, though 
she asked very carefully, nor could Father Antoine, our 
holy director, find out who the stranger was ; and yet 
having some business at the inn, where the other lodged, he 
inquired accidentally, if the aubergiste knew him. The next 
day, at noon, the stranger came again with a carriage and 
grey horses, in which he carried away the two ladies, who 
left a letter for you with the portress. Had they chosen 
to confide it to me, doubtless it might have been cared 
for ; but they did as they pleased, and that is all I can 
tell you, young gentleman.” 
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“ If you know, madam, how much I am concerned in 
all that lias passed,” 1 replied, “ and wliat embarrassment 
and anxiety the loss of this letter causes me, 1 am sure 
you would, in Christian charity, give me every inform¬ 
ation which could lead me to trace the dear friends l have 
lost.” 

‘ f ()h, I am willing—quite willing to tell you any 
thing 1 know, my son,” answered the old lady ; hut 1 saw 
that some offence had been given, probably by the reserve 
which Emily and Lady Margaret had displayed; and I 
therefore contented myself with asking if the stranger were 
an Englishman or a Frenchman. 

Ci (Hi, a frenchman, he appeared, certainly," replied the 
superior. “ lie was so courteous and polite. Yet he 
might have a little accent too," she added, “ though he 
spoke French like a native.” 

As it was evident that 1 was to expect no farther in¬ 
formation, 1 now rose, ami taking leave, returned to my 
inn in a state of mind not easy to conceive. Casting 
myself down on a seat, 1 leaned my head upon the table, 
and endeavoured to collect ami arrange iny ideas ; but for 
some time my brain remained in such a state of inex¬ 
tricable confusion, between want of sleep, agitation, alarm, 
and suspense, that no idea remained clear and precise 
before my mind for a single instant. The hoy stood near, 
ami gazed upon me wistfully, as if he would fain have 
asked the tidings which 1 had obtained ; and, at length, 
1 gave him, in a quick and hurried manner, a sketch of 
what I had learned. 

“ Is that all ? ” he cried, bounding towards the door, 
with that rapidity of conclusion and action which he had 
learned in the camp. tf Is that all ? I thought they 
were all dead ! Oh, we shall soon find them ; — a car¬ 
riage must be a rare thing in a town like this ; and we 
shall trace it along the road as easily as a slow hound 
follows his game.” So saying, he darted away. Remem¬ 
bering, however, that he had scarcely an idea of the lan¬ 
guage of the country, but what he had been able to acquire 
on the road, 1 hastened after him, and overtook him in 
the inn yard. lie had already collected round him half a 
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dozen hostlers and grooms and drawers ; and, with a piece 
of chalk, was busily sketching on the wall, a very tolerable 
representation of a carriage and horses ; while he tried by 
sundry words and broken phrases of mixed French and 
English, to make them comprehend his desire to know 
where the vehicle he portrayed had gone. 

My coming put an end to such elaborate procedure ; and 
following the course the boy had suggested, 1 demanded 
whether a gentleman had put up there about six or seven 
days previously, with a carriage and two grey horses. To 
an immediate reply in the affirmative, was joined the in¬ 
formation, that, lie had four instead of two grey horses, and 
was accompanied by two stout fellows on horseback, from 
which I augured more news still; as how much soever 
the master might be given to taciturnity, it was more than 
probable that one or other of his lackeys had been more 
communicative, and given some account of their journey, 
or their dwelling, or their designs ; which might fur¬ 
nish a clue to their route. In this 1 was disappointed. 
Every one remembered the carriage, and the horses, and 
the gentleman, and his servants ; but every one also re¬ 
membered that never had such a reserved party entered 
the gates of the Choral biotic ; and all assured me that not 
one word had passed the lips of any of them concerning 
their object or intentions, except when on one occasion, 
the younger of the grooms declared that he hoped soon to 
see Paris again. This, however, was some news, and my 
next questions tended to ascertain the appearance of the 
master of these horses and grooms ; but on this subject, 
the servants of the inn referred me to the aubergiste him- 
~self, as more eloquent than themselves ; and to him I con¬ 
sequently made application. 

The gentleman, the aubergiste said, who possessed the 
coach, was somewhere between fifty and sixty, perhaps 
-dipped in his fifty-fifth year. He was sober in bis habit; 
and wore a coat the colour of vin de Medoc, garnished 
with silver ; he was tall, muscular, and florid in com¬ 
plexion. He was gay and sparkling, too, in manner, the 
innkeeper farther said, larded his conversation now and 
then with a bon mot, or a good story, but never spoke of 
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liimself by any chance, and though he ate but sparingly, 
he drank in reason, and always of the best. 

This account left me as wise as I was before ; for no 
one within the sphere of my personal recollection bore the 
slightest resemblance to the person here described, that is 
to say, as for as the innkeeper’s description differed from 
that which might have been given of any other individual 
of the human race. Doubtful, anxious, and perplexed, a 
choice of difficulties lay before me. Beyond all question, 
Emily’s letter, which had been destroyed, would have given 
me directions where to find her, and would also have ex¬ 
plained the circumstances under which she had left the 
asylum that I had chosen for her ; hut, at the same 
time, she would of course expect me to follow whither 
she had gone ; and m ight or might not w'rite again, to 
insure my knowledge of her abode. If I left the town, 
any letter she sent, might again be lost; and if I re¬ 
mained to wait for more news, I might lose all trace of her 
farther journey. "Where there is but a choice of evils 
before an anxious mind, I believe the one which implies 
inactivity will be always rejected ; and L determined at all 
risks to seek Emily Langleigh in Paris. As far as possi¬ 
ble, however, to guard against the risk of missing any 
communication she might direct to me, I placed two pieces 
of gold in the aubergiste’s hands, telling him to make 
inquiries every day of the portress of the Ursuline nuns, 
for any letters which might be there left for me ; and in 
the case of the arrival of any, to forward it to me by a 
courier, to an inn 1 had heard my father mention, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Place ltoyale. If I received 
none, I told him, that I should return at the end of two 
months, and claim my forty-eight livres, but if he for¬ 
warded any to me, I bade him keep the money as a 
reward ; and promised to pay the expenses of the messen¬ 
ger. His own interest was thus bound to my side ; and 
forty-eight livres is a sum which a French innkeeper does 
not despise, nor an English one either. 

My next proceeding was to acquire the most complete 
and accurate knowledge that it was possible to obtain, of 
the carriage, the horses, the liveries. The aubergiste 
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described the coach with (he most minute precision ; the 
garden tlYcurie informed me of every spot upon the horses' 
skins ; and the fille de cuisine, gave me a particular account 
of the liveries. The road the whole party had taken, 
after pausingrfor half an hour at the Ursuline convent, and 
being joined by two ladies, was decidedly that which led 
towards Paris; for which informal ion J was indebted to 
a deformed idiot, one of the invariable hangers on of a 
French inn. He had followed the conch, praying for 
sous, even after he had obtained several ; and the same 
intense cupidity which had led to his acquiring the in¬ 
formation, easily induced him to part with it, though in 
somewhat garbled form. Thus far prepared for my search 
— though that was little enough certainly—1 mounted 
my horse, with little llall-o’-firo ; and set out. from Diuan, 
bending my steps towards Paris. 1 had entered that, town 
with all my anticipations as bright as summer daylight. 
All uncertain as was the future, imagination and hope had 
revelled over it as if it were a field of flowers. But ex¬ 
pectation is almost always false. If she hold us forth a 
cup overflowing with sweets. Fate stands behind and 
dashes it from our lips ; and if she point to the gathering 
clouds that hang threatening over our heads, accident raises 
some kind wind that wafts them far away. 

I had entered Dinan, full of hope anti delight; 1 quitted 
it with those hopes all melted into air. How far those 
hopes were afterwards renewed, and how far they were 
again dissipated, shall be told hereafter, if Heaven gives 
me life anti leisure to conclude this sketch of my history. 


2Vo/a hour. Here endeth the private history of that 
honourable gentleman, Henry Masterton, as written by his 
own hand ; what followetli being compiled by me, John 
Woolsanger, A.M., in the year of grace 1 f>7•>—ffrom 
authentic sources, as shall be shown hereafter. 


ENT) OK THE SECOND VOLE ME. 
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('ll AFTER I. 

Tub eager blood of youth thrilled through a.! I the 
veins of Ilenry Miisterton as he urged his horse forward 
on the road leading towards Paris. Disappointment is to 
youth but a renewal of hope ; and riding on for Fougeres, 
the idea of losing sight of Emily Langleigh gradually 
yielded to the expectation of overtaking her, as he spoke 
anxiously with his page on the means to he taken in order 
to leave no possible chance of mistaking the way site had 
followed. Such conversation was broken by long though 
fertile musings on the cause of her departure from Dinan, 
by speculations concerning the person who had apparently 
influenced her to remove from the asylum in which he had 
left her, and by many a vain effort of memory to tind a 
reason for the occurrences of the present in the facts of 
the past. 

At every little anberge on the road, where it seemed 
likely that such an equipage as that which carried the 
object of his search would pause, either to water the 
horses or to refresh the travellers, Henry halted to make 
inquiries ; and of course various were the answers he re¬ 
ceived from the different, aubergistes and their servants. 
Some gave him prompt and satisfactory information. 
Some had no memories but for the present day, and the 
thumb-screw would not have squeezed out of them any 
information of things that had passed six days before ; and 
some, though slow and stupid at first, tardily pumped up, 
at length, the tidings he wanted, from the bottom of their 
deep-sunk minds. Upon the whole, however, the line of 
information remained clear as far as Fougeres, to which 
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place Emily had certainly been carried, but in towns where 
there were several inns, the search became more difficult ; 
for Henry found it an invariable rule that one innkeeper 
never by any chance knew any thing that had happened at 
the house of another ; and if the king and all his court 
had lodged for a week at the Boule d'Or at Fougeres, the 
landlord of the Grand St. Martin would have taken cate to 
know nothing about it. The only resource of the young 
cavalier was to inquire at each whether the equipage he 
described had put up there, and only to dismount at that 
where the information- was clear. At Fougeres this hap¬ 
pened at the Iloule d’Or ; and there Henry obtained a full 
and particular description of Emily and Eady Margaret, 
and the gentleman who accompanied them, who was de¬ 
signated by the aubergiste's wife as nn M hommv, adding, 
“ La belle tote, que sa tote ! ” 

There is a peculiar and curious sort of restiveness in the 
human mind, which makes it on many occasions kick 
against conviction ; and in a thousand instances where our 
reason tells us to be perfectly sure, a lingering doubt of 
we know not what, will often hang about: our mind, in de¬ 
spite of judgment and feeling, and common sense. 

Although jealousy of Emily Langleigh was totally out 
of all question of calm consideration, yet this description 
of her companion did not give Henry all the pleasure 
which doubtless the landlady purposed. When the excite¬ 
ment of quick riding and expectation, and inquiry was 
over, and he lay in darkness and silence on his bed at 
Fougeres, melancholy again took possession of him, and he 
conjured up a thousand vague and shadowy miseries to 
haunt the time till be could fall asleep. He now fancied 
one thing, and now another; he imagined many a specious 
scheme which might have been used to lure her away ; in 
his own mind he did many a little injustice to Lady Mar¬ 
garet, and even to Emily herself: he was sorry he had 
ever left her ; he was sorry that he had not hound her by 
a promise not to quit Dinan till his return; and he re¬ 
proached himself for not providing for all contingencies, 
without calling to mind that it was impossible to have 
foreseen them. He remembered, too, the interest the Be- 
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nedictine, whom he had met at Monsieur de Vitray’s, had 
taken in her he loved, and the knowledge that he appeared 
to have of her being in France ; and no small regret 
passed through the mind of the young traveller for not 
having in the first place sought out the monk, and made 
him give all the information that he possessed. It was 
too late now, however, to turn ; and as he was to meet 
him in Paris, he resolved to make his first application to 
him, if he did not discover Emily herself previously. 

Early the next morning both master and page were on 
horseback, and spurring on for Mayenne, which, as the 
road then lay, was a tolerable day's journey for a horse. 
At the last watering-house, however, no tidings of the 
cavalcade were to he obtained, and in the town itself the 
young cavalier inquired in vain at every inn which the 
place afforded. JSo news of Emily were to be obtained ; 
no such carriage and servants had been seen, and Henry 
was in despair. His horse was weary, hut still the day 
was not so far advanced but that he might reach Aleneon, 
by borrowing an hour or two from the night ; and pausing 
at Mayenne only to feed the two steeds, he proceeded as 
fast as possible on his way. Although it vras dark, the 
gates were not yet shut when he reached Aieneon, and 
inquiring of the concierge for the best auberge, he was di¬ 
rected to the liras dr, Frr. His first inquiry as he alighted 
in the court was, whether the persons he sought had been 
there within the last week ? and to his no small joy, he 
found that they had only quitted that very inn two morn¬ 
ings before. They were travelling very slowly, the au- 
bergiste said, and were certainly going to Paris, so that 
monsieur, if he were so disposed, might easily overtake 
them before they reached the capital. 

These tidings were happy ones indeed, and well repaid 
his disappointment at Mayenne. His horse, of course, 
was his next care, and after having personally attended to 
the refreshment of his weary beast, he returned to the 
house, satisfied that it would be able to pursue its journey 
the next day. When he set out, however, early in the 
morning, the animal was still stiff ^ith the long journeys 
of the two preceding days; and though it became fresher 
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as it warmed with exercise, yet before it had gone twenty 
miles it was again dreadfully tired. Obliged to slacken his 
pace, the young cavalier rode slowly on with all the melan¬ 
choly attending upon a tired horse, while the tormenting 
steeple of Vorneuil, still at ten miles’ distance, rose tower¬ 
ing above every other object, tall, stiff, and monumental, 
without ever appearing to grow an inch nearer. At length, 
however, he reached that little town, and had again the 
satisfaction of finding that he had gained another day upon 
those whom he sought to overtake. The whole cavalcade 
had but quitted the place that morning ; and as ho now 
ascertained that they travelled little moie than fifteen or 
twenty miles each day, he doubted not that before the fol¬ 
lowing evening he should once more hold Emily to his 
heart. 

Every other feeling hut that of joy was now forgotten ; 
and though, to say truth, more than once on his journey, 
when weary and disappointed he found his inquiries vain 
and his pursuit baffled, he had mentally reproached Emily 
for quitting at all, till he returned, the asylum he had pro¬ 
vided for her, he now remembered nothing but the glad 
anticipation of once more beholding ber, and consoled him¬ 
self for all his pains with the bright assurances which ex¬ 
pectation so often heaps upon to-morrow. 

At the end of that strange eventful thing-—human life, 
perhaps we may have an opportunity of balancing accounts 
with the great promise-breaker — Hope ; and in truth a 
sad catalogue of disappointments must the very happiest of 
men have to lay to her charge. Again Henry Masterton 
set out from Vcrneuil with expectations high raised, and a 
bosom full of bright dreams ; but before he reached l)reux, 
his horse once more showed signs of great fatigue, and as 
it came down the steep hill, a little beyond Nonancourt, 
the poor animal stumbled and fell. The rider pulled it 
up in an instant, but its knees were cut to pieces, and it 
could tlo no more than proceed to the town which lay be¬ 
fore it. 

At Orcux the young cavalier was tantalised with the 
news that the carriage, for which he inquired, had set out 
from that place not three hours before, but the landlord 
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of the inn would part with none of his horses; and all im¬ 
patient as he was, Henry Masterton had but the choice of 
sending for a horse-dealer, whom the auhergiste recom¬ 
mended as the most hottest matt in the world, or taking the 
post, which, as it never went above five miles an hour, 
would of course delay him greatly, in the first instance, 
though it might facilitate his movements in the end, by 
enabling him to continue his journey without interruption. 
As present speed, however, was his great object, he sent 
immediately for the most honest man in the world, who, of 
course, proved a great rogue ; and, seeing that he had to 
do with one who had no time to spare in bargaining, de¬ 
manded not only ten times more for his horses than 
they were worth, but far more than Henry’s finances 
could afford to disburse. The post, therefore, became his 
only resource, and, proceeding thither, he was instantly 
furnished with two stout beasts for his boy and himself, and, 
accompanied by a postilion, set out once more for J’aris. 

The inducement of a livre or two to the postilion, put the 
horses into a quicker pace, and, a little before they reached 
the town of Montford, they caught sight of a carriage as¬ 
cending one of the opposite lulls. Their journey now 
became a race, and they soon gained the top of the ascent, 
over which they had*seen the object of their pursuit making 
its slow way. liy this time the carriage was down at the 
bottom of the declivity on the other side, and, before they 
had reached the valley, it was again over a lesser hill be¬ 
yond. When the horsemen arrived at the top of that also, 
they perceived the vehicle about a quarter of a mile in ad¬ 
vance, brought to a halt, while one of the servants arranged 
some part of the harness which had broken or gone wrong. 
To the surprise and disappointment of Henry Masterton, 
however, they could now clearly perceive that the colour of 
the horses was brown, not grey, and, when he rode up and 
looked in — still in the hopes that some accident might 
have caused such a change — he saw that the carriage was 
only tenanted by a goodly dame of fifty, who filled, and 
filled compactly, one whole side, while an abigail, of 
younger date, and slimmer proportions, sat like a single 
thin book on a spacious book-shelf, the only occupant of 
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the opposite seat. The boots, or portieres, as they are 
called in France, ami which might each have held two 
persons more, were vacant. 

The cavalier and his followers had now again recourse 
to the spur, and many was the straining glance that Henry 
Mastcrtori cast over the country before him. At each 
rein is, and at every inn, he pursued his inquiries more and 
more eagerly ; for apprehensions, by no means unreason¬ 
able, began to take possession of his mind, lest now, as he 
was approaching the capital, amidst the numerous vehicles 
with which the highways were frequented, and the num¬ 
ber of cross-roads by which the country was intersected, 
he might lose all trace of the party which he had thus far 
followed successfully. 

Continual and more circumstantial news of the events 
which were taking place in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
than had been known in the distant province from which 
he came, now reached him also ; anil he found that the 
court and army were at St. Germain, while Paris, declared 
to be in a state of siege, was held out by the Parliament 
and by a party called the Fronde. The country between 
the two cities, and, in fact, the whole environs of the 
capital for five or six miles' distance from the walls, were 
in a complete state of disorganisation,*and seemed reserved 
as a general field for skirmishes and petty contentions, very 
different from the fierce and sanguinary struggles that had 
been taking place in England. Brothers, and relatives, 
and friends, indeed, met each other arrayed in deadly 
arms, but laughter, and jest, and merriment, mingled with 
the strife, and much more wit than blood was expended in 
the quarrel. Not that animosities and hatreds were wholly 
banished ; for every now and then a bloody rencontre took 
place, which proved that both parties did not always 
run away, as sometimes happened ; but these more serious 
encounters were as much a matter of laughter to both the 
city and the court, as the more frivolous engagements. 
The wounded made epigrams upon themselves, and the 
survivors satirised their dead companions. 

Such news, however, was not calculated to quiet the 
mind of the lover, in regard to the fate of Emily Langleigh, 
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nor tlitl the state of the country, which he was now en¬ 
tering, at all favour his farther search. The tidings that 
he obtained, indeed, became more and more vague at every 
step. Some of the persons to whom he addressed his 
inquiries, declared that fifty such carriages as he described 
had passed that day ; others vowed that there had been 
none. Some pretended to remember such a one, evidently 
without having remarked it correctly ; and others turn¬ 
ed away sullenly, and would hardly give any answer to 
his questions. 

The numbers which he now began to meet., announced 
the proximity of the capital, and near each small town he 
encountered parties of armed horsemen. Carriages and 
foot passengers, bourgeois and paysan were seen ; not 
taking their evening pastime after the fatigues of the day 
were over ; but, some hastening here and there with busy 
countenances, and some laughing and singing with military 
indifference ; though all evidently the subjects of a land 
ill at ease, in which the sword had usurped an unwonted 
ascendency over the ploughshare. 

From six o’clock in the morning, until near four in the 
afternoon, Henry Mastcrton had scarcely been out of the 
saddle for a moment, and, by the time he arrived at the 
little deserted town of Versailles, both darkness and wea¬ 
riness compelled him to stop. By this time he had lost 
all trace of Emily Langleigh, and had become almost 
hopeless of finding her, except through such information as 
he could gain from the Benedictine. To reach Paris, 
therefore, was his immediate purpose, and alighting at a 
small cabaret at Versailles, he sent for the landlord to 
demand what was the state of the city, and what formalities 
were required to obtain an entrance, as he understood that 
it was in actual siege. 

“ Ah ! good faith, no great siege goes on, sir,” replied 
the innkeeper, “ you may find your way into it as easily as 
into that pate. The Frondeurs pretend to demand a pass, 
but it is never exacted, and if you like to wait till to-morrow 
morning, 1 will send rny son with you, -wh'o will easily 
obtain admission. Two gentlemen and their servants 
dined here this morning, going to Monsieur D’Elbcuf, one 
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of their generals. They set out two hours since, and arc 
in Paris by this time. One of them was a monk, by the 
Way ; and they get in and out every where.” 

To have attempted to proceed that night might have 
proved,dangerous in more ways than one, and tIre young 
cavalier took Ins seat in the kitchen of the inn, and en¬ 
deavoured to obtain some information in regard to the 
carriage which he had traced so far. Here, also, he was 
disappointed, although the aubergiste, with much greater 
civility than he had generally met with, sent out to impure 
particularly at all the houses of public entertainment in the 
town, whether such an equipage had arrived at any of 
them, or had been seen to pass through by any one. In 
return for this kindness, it is true, he required the young 
traveller to nit down at least, to a very splendid supper, for 
which he had no great inclination, and to drink his best 
wine, to which he pressed him with somewhat egotistical 
commendations of the vintage. 

Henry easily understood the terms on which his civility 
was granted, and subscribed to them with a good grace. 
He even went so far as to buy a horse, for which the 
landlord, who was a man of honour and conscience, did 
not ask him above four louis more than the just value, and 
which matched very well with the steed of little iiall-o’- 
fire, that, lightened of both its burdens, tile boy and the 
valise, had been led after them from Verneuil to Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Gloomy and anxious, indeed, were the thoughts of the 
yoUng wanderer, when lie retired to his own chamber ; but 
circumstanced as lie was, deprived of almost every clue to 
the discovery of her he loved, an exile from his own coun¬ 
try, and an unfriended stranger in a foreign land, his 
gloom would probably have been greater, had he not been 
enlivened, in some degree, by the bright tone of daring 
hope which the mind of his little companion never seemed 
to lose under any difficulty or danger. 

“ Nothing is irretrievable but death ; nothing is lost but 
what is at the bottom of the sea ■ ” was the boy’s favourite 
axiom. And he spoke so surely of finding the Lady 
Emily in Paris — the dear, the beautiful Lady Emily, 
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whhin he loved so much — that Henry Masterton himself 
began to take his words for prophecies. 

Weariness and exhaustion did the part of a mind at 
ease, and he slept soundly through the night ; nor, pro¬ 
bably, would have woke till late the next morning, had not 
the orders he had given to rouse him at seven been punc¬ 
tually observed. He found his breakfast prepared also ; 
and by the time he had concluded that, his horse was 
brought saddled to the door, with the son of the landlord 
ready to pilot him into Paris. After paying his debt, 
which very nearly brought his gold to a conclusion, he 
once more sprang into the saddle, and set out for the 
capital. Following the son of the aubergiste, a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen, Henry and his page left the imme¬ 
diate high-road, and by a variety of circuitous paths 
approached that entrance of the great city which the guide 
deemed safest. From the edge of one of the hills, they 
soon caught a view of a sea of spires and buildings, occu¬ 
pying a large space in the beautiful plain, through which 
the Seine winds onward on its course; and a body of 
cavalry manoeuvring without the walls, showed that the 
strife of which those fields was so continually the scene, 
had already begun for the day. 

Continuing in the narrow road which they were then 
pursuing, the party approached nearer and more near to 
the city, whose naturally feeble defences had been strength¬ 
ened by some outworks, both towards the river and the 
plain. It was opposite to one of these that Henry Mas¬ 
terton found himself, when the path opened out upon a 
piece of fine grass-land, only broken in one place by a 
copse of low wood, and commanded by a sort of ravelin 
that had been thrown up before the wall of the town. 

“ Now,” said the lad who led the way, “ we must get, 
behind that mound, and then I know the captain of the 
quarter, who will let us in.” Thus saying, he led |he way 
along one face of the ravelin, which appeared to be per¬ 
fectly without guard or sentry ; and began to approach a 
part where the work was still imperfect. A slight sound, 
however, from the copse on the left, called the attention of 
tile young cavalier who followed him ; and turning round. 
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]ie saw a file of musketeers draw out from behind, and 
advance quickly towards the very spot where he stood. 
He instantly pointed them out to the lad, who, after gazing 
at them for a moment, without speaking a word, set spurs 
to his horse and galloped away as fast as his beast would 
carry him. Henry was about to follow 7 , but as he turned 
his horse, a long line of heads was raised on the other side 
of the ravelin, and a glistening row of firelocks appeared 
levelled against the musketeers, who were coming up at a 
quick charge. 

It was evident enough, even to so young a soldier 
as Ilenry Masterton, that he had arrived at an un¬ 
fortunate moment, when a body of the Royalists were 
about to attempt the surprise of one of the Parisian de¬ 
fences, which was generally left unguarded ; and that he 
himself was directly in the line of fire of both parties. 
The unfinished opening in the ravelin was the nearest 
means of escape from a struggle in which he had no in¬ 
terest ; and towards it he pushed his horse as fast as pos¬ 
sible, having not the slightest disposition to mingle in the 
strife that was about to take place. Before he reached it, 
however, the advancing corps, finding the outwork unex¬ 
pectedly occupied by a considerable force, wavered and 
halted in full career, at about seventy yards from the 
ravelin. The Parisians instantly availed themselves of 
their enemy’s confusion. A musket at the head of the 
line was discharged, a rapid blaze of fire ran along the 
whole face of the ravelin, and with a sensation, as if a red 
hot iron had teen driven into his shoulder, Ilenry Masterton 
fell from his horse between the two lines. lie instantly 
started on his feet again and caught liis horse by the bridle, 
but he felt very sick and faint, and in a moment, without 
knowing why, he sank again to the ground, while little 
Jiall-o’-fire springing to his side, tied his scarf tightly over 
his master's shoulder, to stay the effusion of blood from a 
severe wound. Scarcely had lie performed his task, when 
the Parisians, whose first fire had thrown the attacking 
party into no small confusion, followed up their advantage 
by issuing forth from their ravelin, and drove the as¬ 
sailants in confusion over the plain. This feat was per- 
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formed while the page still knelt by his master; hut at 
length, seeing the victorious party returning towards their 
works, the boy started up with his habitual knowledge of 
battle-fields, exclaiming, “ They ’ll Ik* for plundering the 
baggage !” and unstrapping the valise, he fled like the 
wind into the little copse-wood which had covered the 
approach of the Royalists. 

The Frondeurs returned laughing and singing, but their 
merriment did not argue any true gentleness of nature ; 
and twenty or thirty made for the spot where the young 
Englishman lay nnable to raise himself from the ground. 
As they advanced, one of them calmly set his foot on the 
breast of an unhappy musketeer — who had fallen at the 
first volley, and who seemed hardly yet dead — exclaiming 
as he did so, — 

“ Monsieur sVn dort. 

Non, non, il est mort. 

Tan, tan, ta ran tan, ta ra! ” . 

The eyes of the young cavalier were fixed upon that spot; 
and faint with loss of blood, the fearful levity which 
mingled with the brutality of the action he behold, over¬ 
came all the strength he had left. He became as sick as 
death — the whole world seemed to swim round with him 
for a moment — a thick mist came over his eyes, and he 
saw no more. 


CHAPTER II. 

W hkn Henry Masterton once more opened his eyes to the 
light of day, he found himself in a situation w T ell calculated 
to make him close them again as soon as possible. He 
was surrounded by about twenty of the lowest Frondeurs, 
who seemed absolutely drunk with their success in repelling 
the attack on the ravelin. One was stirring him rudely 
with his foot, while another was busily engaged in adjust¬ 
ing a rope to his neck, in such a manner as to leave no 
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doubt of their intention of ending by the cord what life 
the shot had left him. 

“ lie's awake ! he’s awake !” shouted a third. “ Away 
with him ! away with the spy ! Ilang all spies up as high 
as Montfau( ( ori ! Away with him !” 

“ Where shall we hang him ?” cried the one who was 
so busy about the poor youth’s throat: “ Where shall we 
hang him ?” 

“ To the creneau by the Port St. Antoine !” replied 
one of the others. “ But quick ! quick 1 or we may be 
stayed.” 

“ Hold ! hold ! gentlemen,” cried the young cavalier in 
a faint voice. “ In the name of Heaven, whom do you 
take me for ?” 

“ For a villainous spy who would have betrayed us to 
the enemy,” cried a dozen voices at once. “Away with 
him ! away with him ! ” 

“ You arc wrong ! you are mistaken, on my honour ! 
on my soul !” exclaimed the unhappy traveller. “ 1 came 
but yesterday from Britany, and was but trying to find 
the easiest means of entering the city.” 

“Ay, doubtless! doubtless!” shouted the Frondeurs. 
“ But you wanted to take a whole regiment with you.” 

" Hid we not see you sneak along the ravelin ?” cried 
one. 

“ Hid we not see you lead on the white scarfs ?” cried 
another. " Away with him ! away with him ! ” and 
drowning his exp^tulations in shouts, they raised him up 
from the ground, and while one man held him up in torture 
by the wounded arm, and another supported him under 
the other, a third pulled him on by the rope round his 
neck, and waving their hats with the mad exultation of an 
excited multitude, they dragged him on towards one of the 
great gates of the city. 

The pain of his wound was intense, and the loss of blood 
he had suffered great; hut yet he fainted not, for there 
was a dreadful excitement in his situation, which kept him 
alive to all that was passing round him, though his heart 
sank, and liis brain turned round. Never to see Emily 
Langleigh more — to die the death of a dog in a strange 
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land, at the very moment he was likely to have overtaken 
her—to leave her to chance and accident without knowing 
her fate ! Such were some of the thoughts that mingled 
with the natural abhorrence of death, and the shrinking of 
an honourable heart from a fate reserved for the lowest 
malefactors. 

lie suffered them to drag him forward unopposed, for 
there was a degree of pride in the bosom of the young 
cavalier which would not allow him to beg any more for 
life at the hands of the low villains that were about to 
assassinate him. You are condemning jour own souls 
by staining your hands with the blood of an innocent man,” 
was all he deigned to say to those who forced him onward; 
to which they only shouted a reply of scorn, and urged 
him forward towards the Fort St. Antoine. There, throw¬ 
ing the rope round a projecting part of the stone-work, one 
of the Fromleurs climbed up with some difficulty to fix it 
so as to prevent it from slipping, while two or three more 
placed the unhappy cavalier under the precise spot, and a 
number of others prepared to draw the opposite end of 
the cord. 

While these fatal preparations were in progress, a gay 
and gallant troop of horsemen issued out of the city gate, 
but took no farther notice of what was passing close by 
them than by asking what the other group was about ? 

“ Only hanging a spy, monseigneur! only hanging a 
spy !” shouted one of the Fromleurs to the gentleman who 
had asked the question. 

“ Let us stop and see the operation,” cried the horse¬ 
man, turning to his companions; “ if well and skilfully 
performed, ’t is a delicate and brilliant piece of work—but, 
I fear me, these fellows will bungle it. For the honour 
of France, my good friend,” he continued, speaking laugh¬ 
ingly to a gentleman who rode beside him, “ for the honour 
of France, we ought to send for Monsieur le Bourreau, and 
take it out of the hands of such maladroit# /” 

At that moment the gentleman, to whom he spoke, felt 
something pull his riding-coat violently; and, looking 
down, beheld a boy who had mingled unperceived with his 
company: and who, alternately clasping his hands, and 
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pointing to the scene before them, seemed to implore most 
piteously his interference. 

“ Norn de Dieu !” exclaimed the gentleman, in French, 
“ you here, little page ! Where is your master ? Where 
is Monsieur Mastertoii ?” 

The hoy answered nothing, hut continued pointing for¬ 
ward eagerly with his hand ; and at length, seeing that 
the other did not comprehend, he laid his grasp upon the 
horse’s bridle, and led it forward a few steps towards the 
wall, still pointing onward. Suddenly the cavalier shook 
the bridle from his hold, dashed his spurs into his horse’s 
sides, and, galloping forward like lightning amongst the 
men on foot, who had nearly by this time completed their 
preparations, lie laid about him with his sword in the most 
indiscriminate manner, striking down one, and cutting at 
another, much to the surprise of his companions, whom he 
had left on the little mound, where first they had taken 
their stand. 

Finding themselves thus assailed by a single man, the 
Frondeurs, though scattered back from their prisoner by 
the first onset, were about to show some resistance, and more 
than one musket was un slung, when the rest of the horse¬ 
men came down at an easy canter to the scene of the affray. 

“ What is the matter ? what is the matter ? ” cried he 
who seemed their chief; “ why, mon cher De Vitray, you 
have spoiled the hanging!” 

“ Vive Dieu!” exclaimed Monsieur de Vitray, for it 
was no other, who hail come so timely to the aid of the 
young cavalier; “ Vive Dieu! they were going to hang 
my phoenix of an Englishman, who can be no more a spy 
than 1 am. Ah, Coquins ! ” he cried, shaking his sword 
at the Frondeurs ; “ is it thus ye show yourselves French¬ 
men ? Know that the true character of your nation is 
generous hospitality towards all strangers, calm and tender 
consideration before you proceed to acts of violence, gentle 
and magnanimous humanity when the combat is over, as 
well as noble and fearless daring in it. This is the true 
character of Frenchmen ; but such villains as you are 
would send forth into the world a very different report 
of our nation." 
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“ But mon clier De; Vitray,” said the chief of the ca¬ 
valiers, “ we must inquire into this business — we must 
not really deprive our dearly beloved partisans of the 
pleasure of hanging a gentleman, without we find the 
gentleman has some good cause to assign why he should 
not he hanged. There — there — do not let that hoy 
untie him so fast ; for it is much more easy to keep the 
stag than to catch him.” 

“ Monseigneur le Due d’Elbeuf,” replied De Vitray, 
making him a low bow, and laying his hand upon his 
heart, “ 1 pledge you my honour that this gentleman 
cannot he a spy, as these vile roturiers call him. He left 
my dwelling in Bretagne not above six days ago. I, who 
travelled with all speed, in answer to your highness’s 
summons, only arrived last night, so that he cannot have 
been here two days, however fast he might come. There 
must he some mistake. Permit me to alight and discover 
what it is.” 

“ Good faith, 7 will alight too, and be at the opening of 
the wallet,” replied the duke. Here, Mezier, hold the 
horse.” 

The bourgeois guard, who had so nearly terminated all 
the adventures of the young cavalier, had suspended their 
demonstrations of hostility towards Monsieur de Vi tray on 
the approach of the other horsemen, but still stood at a little 
distance glaring upon their victim, whose limbs had been 
by this time freed by the eager hands of little Ball-o'-fire. 

Henry, however, was still totally unable to move from the 
exhausting agony of his wound and the loss of blood he 
had sustained. He lay, therefore, on the grass, where the 
hoy unbound him, while Monsieur de Vitray, the Due 
d’Elbeuf, and several noblemen and gentlemen who ac¬ 
companied him, crowded round. The circumstances of 
his situation were explained in a few words, and his inno¬ 
cence of all intention of acting as a spy clearly established 
to the satisfaction of all. 

“ Pardi ! I have a great inclination, De Vitray,” said 
the Due d’Elbeuf, who at that time acted as generalissimo 
for the parliament of Paris, “ I have a great inclination 
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to make the rope these fellows were about to use serve to 
hang up some of themselves, for they well deserve it.” 

“ I pray you, monseigneur, do not think of it,” said 
Henry, in a faint voice; “ they hardly deserve such severe 
treatment as that.” 

“ Oh, not for seeking to hang you, sir Englishman,” 
replied the duke, laughing, with the idle levity of the 
times, “ but for beating the enemy before we came. You 
must know that we were proceeding to seek these very 
gentlemen whom our friends here have scared away.— Get 
ye gone, knaves,” he added, turning to the foot soldiers ; 
“ get ye gone, and next time you want to hang some one, 
choose him from amongst yourselves. Jt will be rare 
luck, in that case, if you fall upon an honest man. Away 
with ye! get ye gone ! Come, l)e Vitray, what wilt thou 
do now? Wilt thou come and play at rackets? Wilt 
thou go and storm St. Denis ? Wilt thou away and ha¬ 
rangue the parliament ? ” 

“ liy your good leave, monseigneur,” replied De Vitray, 
“ I will see my young friend here safely bestowed: for, 
as you may perceive, he is badly wounded ; that done, I 
will join your highness where you will, and do what you 
will, for the honour of France—which is indeed a country, 
for whose inestimable excellence over every other country 
on the face of the earth, we can never do enough to show 
ourselves grateful to Heaven, by proving ourselves worthy 
of the benefit.” 

“ Well, then, meet me at the palace in an hour,” replied 
the duke, laughing, “ and by that time I will have devised 
something pertinent, to prove ourselves inestimably grate¬ 
ful, for the inestimable benefit of being the inestimable 
children of this inestimable country. Fare thee well, till 
then ; stay with the wounded man, and I will send thee a 
brancard to carry him to thy hotel.” 

“ I know not whether that mad duke will keep his 
word,” saiil De Vitray, as the Duke of Elbeuf rode away, 
leaving him, and three servants who accompanied him, 
with the young cavalier and his page ; “ it's just like him 
either to forget, or never to send, for the joke’s sake. Hie 
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thee in, too, Jacques, and fetch out a brancard to carry 
ill our young friend.” 

The Due d’Elbeuf, however, kept his word, and, before 
the return of the servant, two stout Parisian porters ap¬ 
peared carrying a board fixed updn handles, and covered 
with matting, on which Henry Masterton was raised and 
borne into the city. The hotel of Monsieur de Vitray was 
some way off, and the pain of being borne so far through 
the close streets of a town, brought so dreadful a thirst on 
the wounded man that he was obliged to ask for drink 
several times as they proceeded. Closing his eyes as much 
as possible — for the very passing objects, as they flitted 
by him, were painful to him in the feverish irritation 
which he now felt— Henry saw little of the city through 
which he was carried ; and it was only as he entered the 
hotel of his kind friend that he looked up and beheld a 
handsome court-yard, with a number of servants, who, 
taking the tone of their master, as is ever the case, crowded 
round to lend every assistance that was in their power. 

Laid on a soft and easy bed, and refreshed with some 
wine and water, the young cavalier obtained a degree of 
relief; but this was only temporary, for the arrival of a 
surgeon soon condemned him once more to exquisite tor¬ 
ture in the extraction of the ball, which had lodged deep 
among the bones and muscles of the shoulder. It was 
long before it could be withdrawal, hut, from the moment 
that it was so, he experienced comparative ease, and the 
man of healing declared that, with perfect quiet and care, 
the wound, though certainly dangerous, was not likely to 
prove mortal. 

The curtains of his bed were drawn, the windows dark¬ 
ened, and exhaustion overpowered both pain and anxiety ; 
he fell into a profound sleep, long, deep, death-like. At 
first the surgeon, who visited him a few hours afterwards, 
judged this slumber a favourable symptom : but he began 
to change his opinion as a bright red spot appeared on the 
invalid’s cheek, while the restless tossing which, after a 
time, took possession of his whole frame, spoke high in¬ 
flammation in the wounded part, and fever through the 
whole system. At length the young Englishman opened 
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his eyes, but it was without one recollection of where he 
was, or who were the persons near him. His language 
was incoherent and rude, his eyes flaming, and his strug¬ 
gles to rise those of a madman. “ Where was his Emily? ” 
he demanded : “ why did they keep his Emily from him ? 
They might conceal her where they liked, but he would 
find her if she were above the earth: ” and then again he 
insisted upon being permitted to rise, that he might go to 
the Benedictine convent in the Quartier St. Jacques ; none 
could tell him where she was but Dom Andre, and to him 
he would go. 

As he spoke in English, not one word of what be said 
was understood by any of those who attended him, except 
his faithful attendant little Ball-o’-fire, who never quitted 
his bedside, but who was unluckily incompetent to trans¬ 
late his master’s desires to those around. At length, 
however. Monsieur de Vitray, who visited his chamber 
frequently, and tried to console him with the information 
that the air of France was peculiarly salutary and effica¬ 
cious in curing wounds, caught the words “ Quartier St. 
Jacques," — “ Dam Andre " repeated several times in the 
ravings of the invalid ; and, with the minute and delicate 
kindness which he displayed on every occasion, he sent 
with all speed for the Benedictine, who had been, as it 
happened, the companion of his journey to Paris. 

The monk came without loss of time, and approached 
the bedside of the wounded man. “ Where is Emily ? ” 
exclaimed llenry, sitting up in spite of the efforts of his 
attendants; “where is my Emily? why do you keep 
her from me ? ” 

“ Iia !” cried the monk, in some surprise: “ Ha ! is it 
so ? that might have been divined too and, sitting down 
by the wounded cavalier, he spoke to him for long in En¬ 
glish ; assured him that he should see his Emily as soon 
as he was well: and, with those kind and soothing words 
of hope, which have an influence on madness itself, he 
prevailed on him to lie down again and keep himself calm 
and silent. The inducement to tranquillity that he held 
out to him, whenever the delirium caused him to rave, was 
the expectation of seeing Emily sooner. 
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As long as he remained ill, the Benedictine said he 
could not hope to see her, and, as his recovery depended 
upon his keeping quite quiet, every movement that he 
made, and every word that he uttered, would retard the 
accomplishment of his hopes. Such arguments were all 
ellicacious upon an ear that was deaf to every other per¬ 
suasion, and Henry continued calm and tranquil as long 
as the monk remained by his bedside. When he quitted 
him, however, which he was obliged to do in the course of 
the day, the raving returned upon him instantly ; and it 
seemed that, he hail fixed his whole hopes of recovering 
Emily on the knowledge which the Benedictine possessed 
of her abode, and feared to see him depart, lest he also 
should elude his search. 

The monk, on his part, appeared to take a deep interest 
in the fate of the young cavalier, and, after leaving him 
for a short time, to communicate with his superior, he 
returned anil took up his abode at the dwelling of Mon¬ 
sieur de Vitray, devoting himself entirely toj the care of 
tlie wounded man. 

Nor was the tendance which he paid of that common 
kind, which an habitual devotion to the works of charity, 
renders but mechanical in many of the religious orders of 
the llomisli church. There seemed to l»e deeper and more 
powerful feelings mingled with his humanity, and, as he 
sat beside the young cavalier, either when he slept or 
when he lay quiet beneath his eye, he would gaze fixedly 
upon him ; anil the traces of many deep emotions would 
pass over his countenance—like the shadows of clouds 
which, driven over a wide landscape, show that something 
dark and heavy is passing across the sky, and yet display 
not in the least its form or hue to those who do not look 
upon the sky itself. A bright and hectic flush, too, would 
at times come up in his pale cheek, and then fade away 
again in a moment. At other times his brow would knit, 
and his eye would flash as if some fearful wrath had 
seized upon his heart, and he would cross himself devoutly, 
and murmur some brief prayer, as if to lay the demon that 
suddenly possessed him. Altogether, indeed, his minutest 
actions showed that his whole life was a fearful struggle 
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between feelings and passions ungovernably strong, and 
the mild principles of a gentle and pacific creed. When 
contradicted, his eye would flash and his brow would dark¬ 
en, like the lightning and the cloud ; but a moment — a 
single instant would bring it all to an end ; and yet that 
very brief heat might serve to show what would be the 
outbreaking of feelings more potently aroused in the same 
bosom. Still he seemed to devote his whole mind to gen¬ 
tleness and kindness ; and to strive, as men seldom strive, 
to conquer all that was harsh, or dark, or evil, in his own 
heart. To Henry he was calmness and charity itself; he 
bore with the irritability of sickness and the ragings of 
delirium, and, by the efforts of a strong mind, directed to 
so simple a task as soothing a sick and frenzied man, he 
kept him quiet when the voice of no one else had the 
slightest effect, and was rewarded by seeing, at the end of 
three days, the inflammation abate, and the fever begin to 
diminish. 

Monsieur de Vitray himself was invariable in his kind¬ 
ness, and often visited his young friend ; hut by this time, 
at the persuasions of the Due d’Elbeuf, he had taken a 
decided part in the intrigues and struggles of the Fronde, 
and with his peculiarities laughed at, his talents employed, 
and his purse borrowed, he passed the greater part of his 
time with the faction to which he had attached himself. 
Thus the care of the young cavalier fell principally upon 
the Benedictine and the page, who sat in silence the live¬ 
long day on the other side of his master’s bed, ready to 
obey the slightest word of the monk, whose care and bene¬ 
volence he seemed fully to appreciate. 

From the pale and haggard countenance of his lord, his 
bright dark eyes would continually turn to that of the 
Benedictine, and would rest there long when their direction 
was unobserved, seeming to scan every line and examine 
every feature, as if there was something still unsatisfied 
and doubtful upon his mind. Whatever it was that he 
sought to discover, the impression which the monk made 
upon him was certainly not unfavourable ; for though, as 
bold as fire, he would have opposed the highest or the 
greatest of human beings, had he thought their directions 
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prejudicial to his master, he took care to observe, as an 
oracle, the orders of the Benedictine, and not only to obey 
them himself, but to see they were obeyed by others. 

(•are and skill, and unity of purpose, had, as I have 
said, its full effect upon Henry Masterton ; and though at 
the beginning of the second day the surgeon had almost 
judged his case hopeless, by the end of the third all fear 
of a fatal termination was removed. During that night 
he slept soundly and well, and on the following morning 
he woke with his mind restored to its natural state. The 
monk had passed the night beside him, and after sitting 
by him a short time longer, he warned him of the necessity 
of perfect quiet, and left him, to return for a few hours 
to his convent. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

“ I have to thank you for infinite care and infinite kind¬ 
ness,” said Henry Masterton in a faint voice to the Bene¬ 
dictine, when he returned in the evening. “ My boy has 
been telling me of all you have done for me, and how 
gently you have borne conduct, which, had it not pro¬ 
ceeded from an alienated mind, had well deserved far more 
stern rebuke, and, even as it was, might well have ex¬ 
hausted your patience.” 

“ I have learned by sad experience, my son,” replied 
the Benedictine, “ that sternness to a woman or a sick man 
is worse than thrown away. Had 1 known long ago to 
bear trifling provocations as a wise man or a good man 
should, many a bitter pang and many a grievous sin should 
1 have spared myself. And what renders it worse, per¬ 
haps, many a fault and many an agony might have lteen 
spared to others too. But do not praise me before I have 
deserved it. To you I have behaved but as a Christian 
and a man of common sense should behave to his fellow- 
mortal ; and provocations given in delirium, must have a 
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mailman to rebuke them. I fear me, I have not yet 
acquired the glorious power of commanding myself under 
the real excitement of the passions, and God deliver me 
from the trial ! But how feel you now ?” 

“ Far better, but still very weak,” replied Henry. 
“ But 1 think that I should soon recover greater strength, 
if *J were at any certainty concerning those dear friends 
of whom I lost all trace at Dinan. Have 1 dreamed it, or 
did you not promise me, in my delirium, that you would 
soon enable me to discover tbe Lady Margaret and the 
Lady Emily Langleigh ? ” 

“ I gathered from the wandering words you occasion¬ 
ally spoke, my son,” replied the monk, “ that you had 
somehow lost them, of which I was not aware before. 
Nor do 1 even know at this moment how it happened that 
you did not either find them at l>inan, or acquire the means 
of following, wherever they went.” 

Henry raised himself on his arm to reply, by telling the 
events which had awaited him on his return to the place 
where he had left the Lady Emily, but the monk stopped 
him ere he began. 

“ Forbear, my son! forbear, at present,” he said. 
“ You are not yet in a fit state to speak of such subjects. 
To-morrow, if you be strong enough, we will converse 
upon them at large.” 

“ Indeed, my good father,” replied the young cavalier, 
“ the anxiety I suffer, under the uncertainty of ever find¬ 
ing again those to whom I am attached by every tie of 
affection, injures me far more than were 1 to speak for an 
hour." 

“ Be at peace on that score, my son,” the monk an¬ 
swered. “ As yet, it is true, I know not where the per¬ 
sons are whom you seek, because I have made no inquiries ; 
and it may be even difficult, in the present state of Paris, 
and of the country round, to gain any immediate commu¬ 
nication with them. Nevertheless, believe me when I tell 
you, the clue to find them is in my hands, and I can never 
lose it. I will discover, as soon as possible, where they 
are ; and before you are well enough to seek them yourself, 
1 shall either have obtained all the information you desire. 
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or I will yickl the search to you, and enable you to trace 
it infallibly to its conclusion. With this you must rest 
satisfied for the present.” 

“ That I can do with pleasure,” replied the invalid ; “ for 
in truth it is far more than 1 expected. 1 believed that I 
had dreamed, or that you had merely promised me tidings 
in order to quiet me in my delirium ; and 1 feared again 
to lose the traces of those who are dearest to me on earth. 
That fear, as you may easily imagine, was enough to make 
me both wretched anil ill; but it is over now ; and as 1 
am sure of finding them ultimately, I will rest satisfied 
with that hope, and not exhaust myself with fruitless 
anxieties. Under these feelings, I can speak of them with 
perfect tranquillity • and if you obtain any tidings, 1 trust 
you will let me hear them as soon as possible, for, depend 
upon it, they will be more balmy to my wound, than any 
thing the surgeon can apply.” 

Henry would fain have pursued the subject, but the monk 
was silent, and even grave ; and for the two following days 
he not only avoided all conversation upon that particular 
point, but replied to all the young cavalier’s questions, by 
bidding him rest satisfied that he would keep his word. 
At the same time there was a kind of gloomy thoughtful¬ 
ness came over him, whenever the name of Emily Lang- 
leigh was mentioned, which seemed to speak no great 
pleasure in the theme. Nevertheless, whether when alone 
with Henry Masterton, or when there were others present, 
he seemed far more calm anil self-possessed than he had 
been when they first met in Britany. There were few of 
those fits of abstraction which the young cavalier had 
formerly remarked in his behaviour, and none of those wild 
bursts of passionate feeling which had broken in upon their 
conversation during their interview at night. He was 
grave, and even sad ; but tranquil and unmoved ; and yet, 
there was still a certain indescribable something in his de¬ 
portment, which no one could see without feeling that he 
was a man in whom the exhibition of strong and violent 
passions had not been restrained, till he had himself suf¬ 
fered bitterly from their lash. All that he said was rea¬ 
sonable, clear, intelligent, though often somewhat too keen 
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anil powerful for the subjects on which he spoke. He did 
not appear to measure ordinary events by the same rules 
with other men ; and in his mind there seemed withal that 
nicely balanced equilibrium of strong judgment and vehe¬ 
ment passion, which might be considered the perfection and 
height of human character, were it not so finely poised as 
to be easily deranged. Even when his mind appeared the 
calmest, even when his conversation was the most free and 
flowing, there was something in it all that still struck one 
as unsafe ; and the occasional gleam of his eye — the 
sudden and uncalled for pause — the moment of total ab¬ 
sence— anil the rapid transition of his thoughts, all gave 
indications of a state which was not, but which soon might 
be. Those who have climbed up the side of a slumbering 
volcano, will know what I mean ; for, while they have 
walked on, amidst calm tranquillity, and verdure, and luxu¬ 
riant richness, they must have sometimes stumbled over 
the pumice, or waded through the ashes ; and, seeing at 
every step the traces of fire and destruction, must have 
doubted the security of the present, from the fearful evi¬ 
dences of the past. 

Satisfied, however, that the Benedictine would not have 
pledged his word to any thing that he had not the absolute 
power of performing, Henry Masterton felt certain of at 
length tracing out her he loved, and in that certainty daily 
recovered strength. The monk watched him attentively 
during several days with the same kind care that he had 
shown in the height of his illness; but gradually as the 
vigour of the young cavalier's frame returned, his impa¬ 
tience to hear more of what so immediately concerned him, 
urged him to press Horn Andre upon the subject he seemed 
willing to avoid. The course of conversation is much more 
easily turned with a sick and feeble man than with one in 
strong health, and Henry soon contrived to force it on to¬ 
wards the topic next his heart. 

It was the first morning that he had been permitted to 
sit up, and they were speaking of the manner in which he 
had received his wound. The train of ideas soon led them 
back to his whole journey, anil thence to its cause ; and the 
Benedictine was either less disinclined to hear, or Henry 
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was more determined to speak, for he went on to detail all 
that had occurred at Dinan, and desirous of leading the 
monk to say more of Emily, without wringing any tidings 
from him by questions, he painted in the liveliest colours 
the agony of mind he had suffered on losing sight of her at 
first, and all the anxiety of endeavouring to trace her steps 
towards Paris. 

“ And yet,’’ said the monk abruptly, and fixing on him 
a grave and searching glance, — “ and yet this is she who 
is to be your brother's wife !” 

Henry started, and then turned very red and very pale, 
for in the freedom of communication which had la f ely es¬ 
tablished itself between him and the Benedictine, he had 
forgotten that his own love for Emily, his brother’s situa¬ 
tion, and all their present circumstances and future purposes 
were not well known and open. He paused before he re¬ 
plied, for though the monk had displayed towards himself 
a generous kindness which well merited some return of 
confidence, yet he felt that, however willingly lie would 
have trusted him with the knowledge of his own private 
history and affairs, yet he had no right to reveal aught 
respecting his brother, especially when what he had to re¬ 
veal was any thing but honourable to him. Even had he 
had such a right, he would have shrunk from the exposure 
of all that lie knew ; and he remained silent. 

“ And yet this is she,” repeated the monk more sternly, 
• f who is to be your brother’s wife ! Young man, you speak 
of her not as becomes such relationship ; and when I know 
and feel that such is the case — when I see into your bo¬ 
som as plainly as if there were a window there, am I to 
be the person to bring you near her again ? Speak !” 

Henry Masterton, however much embarrassed, was not 
one to quail before any one, and he replied, “ No, my good 
father, she is not to become my brother’s wife. She does 
not, and has never desired it. He does not, and has never 
desired it; and the only person who ever did so, is no more 
—• my father. That engagement is therefore at an end. 
But the promise you have made me unconditionally is not 
at an end, and cannot be, till it be fulfilled.” 

“ Were the promise an evil one, my son,” replied the 
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monk, “ I would break it as the wind breaks a rush. But 
first tell me-” 

“ If, my good father,” interrupted the young cavalier, 
“ if it he your purpose to force me to betray secrets that are 
not mine ; by refusing, except on that condition, to fulfil 
your own promise — a promise on which my happiness so 
deeply depends — if such be your purpose, learn that I too 
can lie stern in doing what 1 think iny duty, and that your 
purpose will fail ; for rather than breathe one word that I 
think myself bound to keep in silence, 1 would cast away 
the hope you gave me, and leave the rest to the will of a 
good God.” 

“ You are too warm, my son,” replied the monk, banish¬ 
ing from liis brow a heavy frown that had been gathering 
thick upon it, — “ you are too warm. I have no such 
unworthy purpose. 1 seek no confidence hut that which is 
willingly given ; and 1 believe, even though you are yet in 
the hot and fiery blood of youth, that you would not do so 
foul a wrong as rob your brother of the love of his pro¬ 
mised bride —no, not though your own heart broke in sup¬ 
pressing what it felt.” The monk fixed his keen dark eye 
steadfastly upon the countenance of his companion, which 
glowed with a redder hue than it had known for many 
days. Some men might have mistaken that blush for one 
of conscious guilt ; hut the Benedictine was a keen and ex¬ 
perienced observer of all those shades of expression which 
write upon the varying tablet of the face, the history of the 
heart within ; and he judged rightly in attiibuting that 
glow to nobler and purer feelings. 

“ I will keep my promise to the letter,” he added, “ but 
I must ask you one question, and exact from you one pro¬ 
mise. Tell me then, does your brother know of your love 
for Emily Lanpleigh ? Did he know of it before his arrest 
in Devonshire?” 

“ I might, answer safely, I believe, that he does, and that 
he did,” replied the young cavalier. “ But 1 will in no 
degree deceive you, father. i\ly love for Emily Eangleigli 
has never been the subject of words between my brother 
and myself. 1 feel sure that lie saw it—that lie knew it, 
even before we knew it ourselves—but we never spoke of 
it. It passed all in silence.” 
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“ Then do you think that knowledge influenced him at 
ali in his unwillingness to conclude his own marriage?" 
demanded (lie monk eagerly. 

“ Doubtless it did," replied Henry Master ton, and he 
was going to add, “but there were other reasons also," 
when remembering that those words might lead to farther 
discussion, he merely said, “ Doubtless it did ! J>ut you 
declared you would limit your questions to one, good 
lather — I have replied to two." 

The monk made no answer for some time ; but fixed 
his eye upon the floor with that sort of fixed gaze, the very 
intensity of which betrays that it is perfectly without sight 
of anything, “ Doubtless it did!” repeated the Ilencdic- 
tine thoughtfully, “ Doubtless it did !” and he raise;! his 
hand to his brow, and paused for a moment, as if to recon¬ 
cile that answer with facts in the possession of his own 
mind. “Well!” he added, at length, withdrawing his 
hand, evidently still' unsatisfied, “ Well ! J have, as you 
say, my son, already exceeded — the promise I exact is 
this, that you would not attempt, by any means, to dis¬ 
cover the young lady of whom you are in search, till I 
give you information where she is; and on my part, I 
promise you that I will give you that information as soon 
as, by my utmost endeavours, I can ascertain the fact 
exactly.” 

“ You demand a hard forbearance, good father,” replied 
the young cavalier. 

“ I exact it but for your own good, on my faith !” an¬ 
swered the monk. “ In the first place, you are not yet in 
a fit state to undertake any such inquiry, my son; and I 
see that you are already eager to begin it. In the next 
place, you would most likely, in the present state of this 
country, plunge yourself before a week were over, into 
some new dangers or difficulties. You have experienced 
in one day how long incautious haste may delay your 
progress, and were you to follow your own guidance, you 
might again fall upon worse obstacles than those yon have 
already met. I once, in time past, did an injury to one 
of your family — at least." he added quickly, “ I woi||jL 
fain believe that I was misled — that I was deceived — 
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lliat I was the offender, instead of the offended — that the 
wrong rests upon me, and that, though the remembrance 
of having done evil, he hitter enough, the atonement is in 
iny power to make. I now, therefore, seek to wipe away 
that memory by doing you a service. Will you give me 
your promise ? 

“ I will!” replied Henry Masterton, remembering all 
the real services the Benedictine had conferred. “ 1 will ! 
hut, of course, that promise must, have a limit. If within 
a certain time— say a week—you will give me the in¬ 
formation you promise, till the end of that time I will 
make no effort on my own part.” 

* £ At the end of a week — ay, or a fortnight,” replied 
the monk, you will be still unfit to make any effectual 
effort for yourself. However, although 1 think by that 
time I could obtain the information 1 desire, yet you must 
give me three days longer, and say that for ten days from 
this time, you will not attempt to seek the Lady Emily 
Langleigh : while I pledge myself by all 1 hold most 
sacred, to use all means of diligence to discover her present 
abode ; ami, if by the end of that time I have gained no 
farther information, to give you that which 1 at present 
possess, and leaVe you to make what use of it you will.” 

“ Well ! be it so,” replied the young cavalier, who 
was beginning to feel exhausted with so long a convers¬ 
ation. “ Be it so — though 1 should think, good father, 
it would be much more simple and easy, to tell me all you 
know now, than to keep me so long in darkness anti 
mystery.” 

“ There may he many reasons,” replied the monk, 
“ against my doing so. You yourself have argued, my 
son, that we have no right to tamper with the secrets of 
others. 1 hold the same opinion, and respect your reserve, 
but 1 demand also that you, oil your part, should not 
press me in regard to mine. Like the many,” he continued, 
turning the conversation, with a very brief link of con¬ 
nexion, to another subject, as he was frequently in the 
habit of doing, — ‘‘ like the many, you mete with one 
njjgasure to others, and with another to yourself. Oh, 
how I see that in the world ! — how I have seen it in the 
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scenes which I have hell eh I in l’atis this very morning! 
The parliament, jealous of its privileges, resists the least 
violation with determined vigour, and cries loudly against 
the injustice of those who would invade the rights of other 
orders of the state ; yet, at the very time, that same body 
who are so jealous of their own privileges, are attacking 
the known and acknowledged prerogative of the crown 
while exercised by the regent. Oil, self-interest ! that 
ponderous overpowering weight, how it loads the scale of 
justice, even in the steadiest hand ! ” 

Henry was fatigued ; and, willing to listen, but, not to 
reply to anything but that which concerned Emily, he sat 
in silence while the Benedictine gave him a sketch of the 
troubled state of the French capital, and explained to him 
how the arts of the Cardinal de llet/. had overthrown the 
party of the Duke of Elbeuf. “ From such scenes of 
tumult, and confusion,” lie added, “ it is hut a slight tran¬ 
sition to turn one’s eyes to the military afiairs of the city. 
Yesterday, the post of Chaienton Mas forced by the court, 
troops; and to-day some bodies of the hoi so, whom they 
call the Maz.trins, pushed on to the veiy fauxbourg. 
They were met, however, by the Marquis,of Noirmoutier, 
with some other gentlemen, and were driven hack with 
disgrace and loss. It is strange enough too, that at the 
head of Xoirinoutier’s cavaliers was an Englishman whom 
you know well.” 

“ Indeed! ” replied Ilenry Mastcrton ; “’was it Walter 
Dixon ? ” 

“ As opposite a man as (Joel ever created ! ” ri plied the 
Benedictine; “ it was Francis Lord Mastcrton. Nay, 
start not up ! what I tell you is true, my son.” 

It was the first time that Henry had heard his brother 
named by the title which had so long been borne by his 
father ; there was something in it painful and striking ; 
and he pressed his hands before his eyes till he familiarised 
his mind with the sound. 

“ Are you sure it w r as my brother ? ” he demanded at 
length ; “ did you see him with your own eyes, good 
father ? ” 

“ I did see him as he returned,” replied the monk, 
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and I know liim as well as 1 know my own sword — but 
I forget that 1 wear none — J know him, 1 would say, 
as well as I know you, and certainly it was he whom 

I s» 

saw. 

“ Then you have not learned his dwelling, or aught 
about him, but the mere fact of his being in Paris? ” de¬ 
manded the young cavalier eagerly. 

“ Your pardon, my son,” replied the monk: “ 1 have 
known that he was in Paris for several days, and I took 
care to gather news of him from those with whom he 
consorts. — l)o you remember that 1 once asked you whe¬ 
ther lie had quitted England alone ? ” and as he spoke, the 
Benedictine fixed one of his intense and scrutinising 
glances upon the countenance of his companion : “ That 
question seemed to he one not palatable to you at the 
time, ” he continued ; “ however, I now know that, whe¬ 
ther he left his native land alone, or not, he is here unac¬ 
companied by any one, but three Fiench servants.” 

Henry replied not for some time, but thought deeply ; 
for he could not reconcile the account given by the monk, 
with the facts of which he himself was in possession. “ l 
am glad to hear it,” he answered at length ; 1 am glad 

to hear it. Have you learned where he lives, father? ” 

“ Not yet,” answered the monk ; “ but one of his 
comrades in the war — for he has taken the blue-scarf 
with all the enthusiasm of a Frenchman — one of his 
comrades has promised to furnish me with it in a few 
days. I hear, too, that he is gay and light, darting from 
one scene of excitement to another. Now in the midst of 
the battle or the skirmish, full of action and surrounded by 
danger — now in the gay saloon, laughing with the 
emptiest of the Parisian witlings, or tripping to tile 
squeaking violin with some of the heartless women of the 
con it. Is such his usual and natural character ? Are such 
Ids habits and his tastes ? ” 

“ As different from them, as the snow from the rain,” 
replied Ilonry Masterton. 

But the snow and the rain are both the same element,” 
replied the monk, with somewhat of a hitter smile ; “ the 
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rain may be frozen into snow, and the snow may easily 
melt away in water.” 

“ I have used a wrong expression, my good father,” 
replied the young cavalier ; “ he is as different from the 
man you describe, as the night is from the day. lie is 
naturally gra\e, thoughtful, severe. JSravo and active, it 
is true, but shunning the light and volatile society you 
mention ; scorning the idle and the fantastic amusements 
of which you speak. A man who would rather pass an 
hour in solitude with some dull book, or ride a wild horse 
furiously over hill and plain, than figure in the brightest 
hall that France or England ever produced.” 

“ Then lie seeks to escape from thought,” replied the 
monk gravely, “ or perhaps, my son, to escape from 
remorse. The dull book will not banish the upbraiding 
witness of a man’s own heart ; and care, to a proverb, sits 
behind the horseman. It must he excitement — constant, 
never ceasing exeitculent, till fatigue engenders sleep, and 
sleep foi get lid ness : that is the resource of a man whose 
conscience is loud in accusation against him. Look not 
angry, my son, for whether you know your brother's faults 
or not, depend upon it that no man ever starts from the 
calm lover of quiet contemplation, to the gay and giddy 
follower of pleasure and amusement, without having some¬ 
thing that he seeks to forget.” 

“ I do not wish, my good father, to controvert your 
position,” replied the young cavalier, “ but what 1 wish to 
imply is, that I think thoie must be some mistake in regard 
to the person. So different is my brother from the cha¬ 
racter you describe, that 1 cannot believe it to be him 
whom you have seen.” 

“ As surely as that you and I now live,” replied the 
monk, rising from his seat ; “but I mu it leave you, my 
sou. Already I feel that 1 have spoken with you longer, 
and on more exciliug subjects, than, in your weak state, I 
should have done.’’ 

Henry would fain have protracted the conversation, for 
feelings were awakened in his bosom, and thoughts were 
busy in his brain, which required relief. There were a 
thousand questions he still desired to ask — a thousand 
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doubts he would willingly have tried to solve, hut the 
Benedictine could never he won to words, when the inood 
was not on him ; and rising, without noticing his young 
companion's wish to speak farther, he left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Strmi a conversation, protracted to such a length, it may 
easily be conceived, had no slight cflect upon a weakened 
frame, and an irritable mind.. The Monk was absent for 
several hours, hut. before he returned, Henry Masterton 
w r as once more in a high fever, and the good Henedictine 
w r as inexpressibly shocked to hear the surgeon declare, 
that something must have occurred to agitate the invalid 
greatly during the day, for that lie had nearly lost as 
much in the course of a few hours as he had gained since 
the first turn of his malady towards health. (led knows 
how it is, that in trouble and in tendance, in care and 
anxiety, we beget in ourselves a love for that which has 
pained, even while it interested us. Certain it is, how¬ 
ever, that the monk had acquired, during his attendance 
on Henry Masterton, a feeling of greater affection and 
tenderness towards him, than perhaps he had ever known 
lief ore, to the mere object of charitable care. He had 
learned to grieve at his sufferings, to watch for their re¬ 
lief; and gradually, by fixing upon that one object the 
hopes and expectations of the moment — like a child 
planting an acorn, he sowed the seeds of more powerful 
sympathies, than the utmost stretch of his imagination 
ever figured at the moment. 

IV hen he found that the young cavalier had relapsed 
into nearly tile same state in which bis wound had first 
left him, he felt his anxiety renewed, and not a little 
heightened, by the consciousness of having contributed to 
that which had occurred, while, as the reproaches of his 
own heart were not echoed by any other voice, there was 
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nothing to be abated on the score of pride. All his care, 
all his attention was renewed, and the object thereof soon 
began to show signs of amendment. The two great anxie¬ 
ties that weighed upon the mind of Ilenry Masterton, 
however, tended very much to retard his recovery. Since 
his late conversation with the monk, the desire of seeing 
his brother, and obtaining his renunciation of the hand of 
Knitty, had divided his bosom with the wish to renew his 
search, and he tormented himself with the thought, that 
his long illness might prove the means of his losing sight 
of both. Titus be prolonged the evil by repining at it, 
but nevertheless, hi- continued slowly to lecover, and day 
by day regained some portion of the strength he had lost. 

While such things were passing in the hotel of Monsieur 
de Vitray, other events, closely connected with the tale we 
are telling, were taking place in the same city, and to 
those we must turn for a moment. It is not, indeed, 
necessary to notice the pat tirulars of that great political 
drama, which was acting around, and which hut little 
affect the current of this story ; nor indeed should we de¬ 
viate from the individual history of him whose adventures 
form the chit f matter of these volumes, were not the scene 
we are going to describe, necessary to the full under¬ 
standing of what is to follow. One brief sketch, also, will 
express all that we could desire, and it is one entirely of 
private life. 

It was, then, in a large and magnificent saloon, filled 
with every tiling that luxury could invent to pamper the 
most fastidious taste ; surrounded with books and instru¬ 
ments of music, soft couches, and splendid hangings, that 
there sat, one night, about the period to which we have 
lately referred, one of the most beautiful creatures that 
ever adorned the earih. The chamber that site occupied, 
seemed remote from the rest of the house, for no sound 
was to he heard in it, but a distant peal of gay laughter, 
as it echoed along the lengthened corridors from some far 
room of entertainment. 

Her dress was rich, but there was more than richness 
in it ; there was that exquisite taste, that perfect know¬ 
ledge, of all that could heighten or display her beauty. 
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which is not always the follower of loveliness ; and, al¬ 
though nothing that art could do to improve beauty, was 
wanting in her apparel, yet the whole seemed devoid of 
art, nor was there the least thing added, which nature 
would have been better without. 

She sat in solitude, and more than once, when the 
sound of merriment met her ear, the tears started to her 
eyes, but they were controlled in a moment, and wiped 
away with care ; and she would strive to amuse the mi¬ 
nutes as best she might, now casting her hand over a lute, 
now letting her eye rest for a few minutes on the pages of 
a book, now pulling to her a frame of embroidery, and 
working eagerly a few stitches, as if her life depended on 
the employment; but taking the book, the lute, and the 
frame, each in turn, with the gesture of impatience, and 
laying it down again with a long deep sigh. 

At length there was a sound of many voices in the 
street; the roll of carriages, the clatter of horses, the 
shouting of torch-bearers, and the steps of a number of 
persons, were heard passing along some distant chambers. 
One after another, the guests seemed to depart, the noise 
in the street ceased, and all was silence, save the echo of a 
slow, heavy footfall, as it approached the chamber where 
she sat. Her eye lighted up with joy, and her lips arched 
into a smile, as those sounds struek her ear.; and the next 
moment the rich tapestry fluttered and swelled with the 
sudden opening of a door, it was pushed aside, and a cava¬ 
lier entered whom it were needless to describe. It was 
Lord Master ton. 

The flush of excitement was upon his cheek, and per¬ 
haps his eye had borrowed a little of its brightness from 
the juice of the grape. lie was perfectly sober; he was 
not stimulated even to the least forgetfulness of one pang, 
or one regret; but he was a little fevered both in mind 
and body, and he cast himself down by the Lady Eleanor 
Fleming with a look of wearied exhaustion. He did it 
not, however, unkindly, for he let his hand drop upon 
hers, and clasp naturally round the fair and delicate fingers 
that met his touch. It was as if he had said, “ How 
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heartless ! how soul-less! is the commune of the general 
world. How little is it my place ! — My home is here ! ” 

Lady Eleanor received him in silence, though the in¬ 
tense love that looked forth from her deep blue eyes, and 
the radiant gladness of her lip, told him that he was wel¬ 
come ! how welcome! At length she said, “ Have you 
had a happy evening, my Lord?—Your noble friends 
have stayed late ! ” 

“ Happy ! Eleanor,” be replied, “ what is happiness ? ” 
The tears swam in her eyes, almost to overflowing, and 
he added, “ 1 know what joy is, Ellen, and what pleasure 
is; but I fear me, that happiness is not a fruit of this 
earth.” 

“ Oh, Frank !” she said, mastering her emotion ; “ but 
eight short weeks ago, my society was to be your happi¬ 
ness ; my love, the crowning blessing of your existence ! 
But times have changed, and your feelings too. I cannot 
blame you.” 

“ My feelings are not changed, dear Ellen,” be replied 
in a tone of mingled tenderness and impatience: ” my 
feelings are not changed, and the only joy I know in life. 
Is thus sitting beside you.” Lady Eleanor tighed, and he 
went on, “ You ask, beloved, if 1 have had a happy 
evening, and say that my guests stayed late,— my evening 
was not happy, for you were not with me; and these men 
not only stayed late, hut drank deep.” 

cf Oil, Frank l” said Lady Eleanor, laying her hand 
upon his arm, and gazing tenderly on his face, “ Oh, 
Frank! if my society constitute yottr happiness, why not 
seek it still, as you were wont to do ? Why not let us 
still be all in all to each other ? why not let me be with 
you more ? ” 

“ Nay, nay, Eleanor,” replied the young nobleman, “ is 
it not your own fault, that you are not more with me? 
Did you not, yourself, when we first set foot in Paris,— 
did you not valuntarily declare, that you would not mingle 
with the society it contained ? Did you not pray me, to 
let you wear away the time of our stay in solitude, and 
insist upon my keeping, as far secret as 1 could, that you 
were my companion ? ” 
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“ I (lid, Frank ! I did !” replied the lady, <f I did, be¬ 
cause 1 knew that there were many here of our own coun¬ 
try, who might — who must remember me too well — 
because weakly, after having chosen my part, and made up 
my mind to the sacrifice, 1 did not choose to expose my¬ 
self to the finger of scorn. Perhaps I feared to expose 
you, too, to danger. But still remember, oh ! remember, 
Frank, that I thought we were to remain here but one 
short week, and 1 dreamed, that even then, every moment 
not consumed by him I loved in absolute business, would 
be given to cheer my solitude, as I had given every mo¬ 
ment, of mine to cheer his., in days gone by.” 

Lord Masterton rose from his seat, and paced the room 
for a moment with a quick step, lie was evidently pained 
and impatient : and yet, a feeling of deep love and tender¬ 
ness made him master the irritation which had been 
aroused by the reproaches he had heard. It cost him an 
effort, however, to do sO ; and he remained silent for a 
moment or two, while he took more than one turn across 
the floor of the saloon, striving not only to quell all anger, 
but to recall that gentle, heart-felt kindness, which a re¬ 
proach — whether just or unjust — never fails to scare 
away for the time ; and which, perhaps, never again makes 
that heart so completely its home, from which it has once 
been banished. Let not people speak lightly of lovers’ 
quarrel—lovers should never quarrel, if they would love 
well, and love long. 

At length he paused, and turning to Lady Eleanor, he 
took her hands in his — “ Ellen,” he said, “ we will quit 
this place as soon as possible ; and now, hear what it is 
that often drives me from your side, into scenes of tumult 
and danger, or of folly and merriment. Often, often, 
Ellen, in those moments when I could be happiest, a voice 
suddenly comes upon my ear, as if it were borne upon the 
air, and asks me, if 1 am not accessary to the murder of 
my father — if it was not I that spilt his blood — if my 
love, and my love’s concealment did not bring about his 
death ? Turn not so pale, Ellen, but speak to me ; tell 
me that it is all a dream, a phantom of my own imagi¬ 
nation ; repeat to me all those specious arguments that I 
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urge with but a feeble voice to ray own heart, in order to 
prove that I am guiltless of that at least: to prove that, 
as I would sooner have lost ray own life, than seen him 
lose his, I am innocent of the act that ultimately caused 
his death ; although that act took place with ray know¬ 
ledge and consent; and oh, Ellen, above all, consider how 
such thoughts may lead a man into any scenes which may 
drive them even for a time away.” 

“ And do you think, Frank,” demanded Lady Eleanor, 
not replying directly to what lie said — not meeting openly 
the painful subject before her, hut turning it aside with 
that peculiar skill which none but woman possesses, and 
which woman can ever command, even in the whirlwind of 
her passion — “ Do you think,” she demanded, plunging 
herself, as well as entangling him, in questions where the 
advantage of complaint was all her own — questions very 
diffeicnt from the matter which he had touched upon, and 
yet so nearly connected with it, that, like the morass and the 
green moor, it required a very cool and unmoved mind to 
distinguish the one from the other — “■ Do you think that 
I have nothing to forget ? Do you never dream that 
there is a drop of poison mingled, too, with my cup, and 
that some antidote is as necessary to my peace as to yours ? 
What have 1 not sacrificed for you, Frank Masterton ? — 
Nay, I say it not because I regret what is past, or that I 
would undo what is done : for you 1 sacrificed everything, 
and willingly, most willingly — honour and virtue, and 
state and station, and woman’s beat inheritance, fair fame ; 
hut it was that you might be to me, and I to you, the all 
in all. Oh, Frank ! are such things a dream ? or are they 
real? Do they pass away like the thin vapour of the 
morning ? or are they licked up like the early drops of 
dew, that shine like diamonds for an hour while the day 
is fresh, and then are dispelled by the very beams that 
lent them their unreal splendour ? Forbid it. Heaven ! 
Frank Masterton; forbid it. Heaven ! for did I think it 
was so, and that all I have done were vain, I might per- 
cbance add another crime to the one gone past recall, and 
die in very bitterness ! ” 

She spoke with the lightning spirit of strong passion 
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flashing from her dewy eyes ; and, as she roused and re¬ 
called all the agonizing ideas which haunted her in her 
solitude, and the thought, the bare dream, of ill-requited 
love came over her brain, a fearful and uncertain gleam, 
as if the glory of the mind were falling from its sphere, 
lighted up her features for one brief moment. It passed 
instantly away, as the flood of woman’s tenderness poured 
out from her heart, and casting herself upon his bosom, 
she exclaimed, “ No, no, no, it cannot be, Frank ! 1 will 
not believe it! There are many who have loved well and 
deeply — there are many who have believed that they 
loved — there are many who have sinned as deeply as we 
have, and who have changed like the light wind ; but 
there are few, I feel sure that there are few, who have 
ever loved with the same intense and burning passion that 
animates our hearts ; and those who have so loved, have 
never changed ! Tell me, beloved, shall we not quit this 
place — shall we not go to some spot, where, amidst the 
lovely scenes of nature, we may forget the world; and, by 
the very pain that mingles with every hour of our happi¬ 
ness, perhaps atone the fault that cankers all our peace r” 
She spoke with a fervour that was not to be resisted in 
the state at which Frank Masterton’s mind had then arrived, 
lie still loved her deeply, dearly, ardently. Remorse, 
indeed, preyed upon his mind, and drove him forth to 
seek, in strife or in gaiety, that forgetfulness which assumes 
for a time the aspect of mental peace. But even remorse 
had not yet shaken his love. That time was still in the 
future, which comes inevitably, fatally, irresistibly as death 
itself, whenever love has not its support in virtue - the 
time when custom has worn away the strength of passion, 
when remorse has sapped the basis of affection, and when 
the whole fabric, on which we counted as a rock, falls into 
a mere visionary memory that we can scarce believe to 
have been real—when the sacrifices that have been made 
appear great, as the feelings that prompted them become 
small—when we grow covetous of occasions of offence— 
when liffftt words are the brands of heavy quarrels ; and 
when, cheating ourselves, we seek cunningly to furnish 
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our hearts with just reasons for loving no longer a person 
that we have long ceased to love. 

To such a state—though it be the invariable end of 
-passion unsupported by esteem, and though often all the 
torments of jealousy, and doubt, and suspicion founded on 
past frailty, remain even after love is gone—to such a 
state Frank Masterton had not yet arrived, lie loved 
Lady Eleanor with undiminished fire : he fancied passion 
an excuse for vice ; he saw but the sacrifices she had made 
for him, and by the greatness of those sacrifices he judged 
the extent of her affection, and depended on its durability. 
Yet the first step was taken, the voice of remorse was 
heard, and time only was wanting in the progress of sin 
towards punishment. Nevertheless, he still felt strongly, 
that his was not the hand which should inflict the slightest 
wound on a bosom that laid itself open to any blow he 
chose to strike; and he reproached himself with the sel¬ 
fishness which led him to seek in any other society than 
hers, amusement and occupation for those thoughts that 
were too often busy on subjects for regret. 

“ Yes, beloved,” he answered, pressing her to his bosom, 
“ yes, we will quit these busy scenes, and in some lowlier 
dwelling, amongst the simple cantons of the Swiss, we will 
try to forget all the world. If memory will intrude, and 
sorrow for offences that cannot be undone, must haunt us 
still, we will meet the phantom together, and find strength 
in the presence of each other. In the cultivation of the 
eartli, in the beauties of nature, in the society of those we 
love, we shall find employment, enjoyment, and content. 
We will both bury what we have been in oblivion ; and 
rank, and fortune, and splendid tending, the superfluities 
of luxury^ and the accessories of state, will be but poor 
sacrifices for peace and happiness !” $ 

“ When, Frank, when,” exclaimed Lady Eleanor, 
when shall we go to realise so dear a dream ? Oh ! do 
not hold it out to me without resolving to give it quick 
effect: I am tired of this place. It is not that 1 am tired 
of the solitude in which I live, for to that, in a great 
degree, I have condemned myself; but I am tired of seeing 
so seldom him 1 love. Oh, Frank ! if you knew the sun- 
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thine that seems to burst upon my lonely chamber when 
you return, and the darkness that hangs over it when you 
are away, 1 am sure you would make it far more the 
summer-time for me. Nay, frown not, my dear Lord — 
1 mean not to reproach you—when shall we go ?” 

“ As soon as I can possibly do so with honour,” replied 
the young cavalier with somewhat more coldness of man¬ 
ner: “ I cannot quit the service in which 1 am engaged, 
with propriety, dll at least we have recovered those advan¬ 
tages which have lately boon the portion of the enemy ; in 
honour 1 cannot go before.” 

Lady Eleanor fixed her eyes upon the ground, and 
sighed. Perhaps she contrasted the present with the past, 
when honour, duty, loyalty were all forgot, to remain but 
an hour by her side. She said nothing, however, for she 
knew instinctively how vain reproaches are when a woman 
has played tire losing game of yielding all without reserve 
—when no retreat is left — when she has given herself 
bound a willing slave into the hands of another—when 
she cannot rely upon the world, because she has cast olF 
the world’s law—when she cannot rep'ose entirely on 
herself, because she has thrown from her the strength of 
her own virtue—when she has nothing to confide in but 
the mercy of a creature who lias alie idy been cruel enough 
to despoil her of all the rest! She knew, she felt, that 
every word more of reproach •must unfwine a fresh tie, 
and she was silent, convinced, however, by the first oppo¬ 
sition of the words honour and propriety to her wishes, 
that something was already lost, and that she, who was no 
longer to be the despot, must sink with fortitude down to 
the slave. 

Lord Masterton remarked her silence, and in it was the 
<mly reproach he could have borne. His heart was still 
too much her own to permit of his giving her pain, without 
some other passion were called forth to counteract his love. 

“ Nay, nay, Ellen,” he said, as she sat still silent, “ do 
not let us make the moments we are together bitter, when 
they might be so sweet. 1 will go, on my honour, as soon 
as it be possible; and I will not quit you farther than is 
absolutely necessary, even though those fits of painful 
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reflection, to which I have lately been so subject, should 
make me gloomy by your side.” 

“ That promise,” she replied, while her eyes lighted up 
with renewed hope, “ that promise gives me back my hap¬ 
piness ! T ask no society but yours — I never seek to see 
another being than yourself; neither do I ask you always 
to smile. Surely, surely, one who has wept so often, may 
well bear to hear a sigh. Let your moments of grief or 
your moments of happiness be mine—mine alone, and I 
demand no more. If you be'gay, 1 will be cheerful also ; 
and if you be gloomy, I will strive to dispel your gloom, 
or, at all events, will divide your care and lighten the bur¬ 
den by taking one half. But still, I doubt not, Frank, 
that in the pure air and brilliant scenery of the land towards 
which we are going to turn our steps, all the gloom that 
hangs over you in this distracted and distracting city, will 
wear soon away, and that you will remember all your 
]lowers of reason. When you do so, I feel sure that you 
will see, that an accident, which you would have given 
worlds to prevent, which occurred in a casual affray, 
brought on by the resistance of the person on whom it 
fell, cannot he attributable to you, even in the slightest 
degree. That which a man is most unwilling to commit, 
and would strive against with his whole strength, can never 
be considered as his deed ; and surely, Frank, you'must 
have forgotten your usual calm'philosophy, to accuse your¬ 
self of an act of which you are as guiltless as the babe 
unborn.” 

“ Sweet sophist 1 ” replied Frank, again easting himself 
down by her with a smile, though it was but a melancholy 
one. “ Sweet sophist 1 reason with me always thus, and 
perhaps 1 may learn to think so too. “ Time,” he added 
thoughtfully, “ Time, too, that blunts all things, may 
deaden that likewise, and I may forget. Do not think, 
Ellen,” he continued abruptly, “ do not think that I do 
not seek to quit these scenes as much as you do, dear one ; 
do not think that I am not sick of all these heartless cabals, 
where men have not even the glorious plea of ambition, to 
excuse tlieir faction, and their bloodshed, and their treason 
—where all is levity. No, no, I will go willingly enough, 
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ami this shall be the plan of our fives: with the wealth 
that we bear with us we will buy, in some sweet valley of 
the calm, free Helvetic land, a tract of earth, and I will 
become a tiller of the ground. We will plant the vine, 
and sow the corn, and we will send forth our sheep and 
our cattle to the mountains, and in all the little cares and 
anxieties of husbandry, we will forget things that are 
better not remembered. Should they by chance return, 1 
will take my carbine, and over the rocks and precipices, 
will chase the wild goat or the mountain bear. And you, 
dear one! the bright, the fascinating, the incomparable 
Lady Eleanor, shall sink down into the Good Dame, of the 
chalet, and I shall be worthy Master Masterton, the great 
farmer of Chamouni! It is a worthy ending for a life 
begun like ours,” he added ; and though there was a smile 
upon his lip as he spoke, there was a touch of that sneer¬ 
ing bitterness in it all, which he had ever found so difficult 
to repress ; and it came coldly upon the heart of her to 
whom he spoke. 

The next sentence, too, was as bad, but he soon assumed 
a gayer tone. “ And my good brother Harry,” he said, 
“ will marry sweet Emily Langleigh, and be as happy as 
the day is long. ’Tis a strange turn of fate, dear lady, 
that the life which we lay out for ourselves now—anti for 
which, God knows, we were as little designed by nature 
as well could be—that this life we lay out is the very one 
which would have best suited my brother and that fair 
girl, who as certainly loves him, and will as certainly 

become his bride as-” lie saw that she was somewhat 

pained, and added, “ as that I love you beyond aught on 
earth, and that 1 will never for a moment murmur at my 
fate, whatever it be, if this dear hand be still clasped in 
mine. Nay, dear Ellen, think not that I murmur even 
now ; so far from it, that I will use means to render the 
steps J am about to take irretrievable. A man may form 
his mind to any mode of life ; but he is wise, when he 
makes a choice, after full conviction of its being best, to 
cast away the means of return. My choice is made, my 
land is chosen ; I have passed the stream, and 1 will break 
down the bridge behind me. At first we may find things 
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juew and strange; oin*labours may be fatiguing, and our 
food seem coarse ; but before a year and a day be over our 
heads, we shall find the task easy, and the fare delicate. 
Labour will bring repose, and time will cause forgetfulness, 
but not diminish love.” 

Lady Eleanor willingly yielded herself to hope, and 
Lord Mas ter ton, feeling that his absence pained her, for 
the next three days spent all the time that was not actually 
employed in the weak wars of the Fronde, by her side. 
At the end of that time, however, he again began to yield 
to the necessity of seeking amusement for those dark and 
gloomy thoughts that pressed upon him, and, plunging 
deep in the light society of the Hotel de Longueville, he 
remained longer absent than before, knowing that he had 
given pain he did not choose to witness, and fearing re¬ 
proaches which he could not answer but by anger. He 
resolved each day, more and more strongly, to disentangle 
himself from the cause in which he had engaged solely for 
occupation, anil to seek that calm retreat which he had laid 
out for Lady Eleanor and himself; hut he did nothing 
farther than resolve, and the days passed on without a step 
towards that object. 

In the mean time deeper gloom than ever fell upon 
the unhappy woman he left in solitude. The fears of 
losing that love on which she had staked every thing in 
this life, and, perhaps, beyond it; the reproof of her 
own heart, and occasionally a gleam of jealous suspicion, 
parted her lonely hours amongst them. Often she wept 
the livelong day, and often, often, when all the horrors 
of remorse, regret, and jealousy, and despair, came thick 
upon her together, her brain would seem to reel, atul she 
dreamed of deeds of greater madness than that which she 
had already committed. 

At length one day, during which he whom she loved 
so passionately had never returned, despair seemed to 
master all, and summoning a servant, she hade him 
carry a billet to a neighbouring chemist. The man 
went and returned, bearing a small packet. When she 
was again alone, she dissolved the powder he had brought 
in a cup of water, gazed on it calmly for a moment, 
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and was raising it to her lips. At that instant a step 
sounded along the corridor; it was one that her ear 
could not mistake, and she paused, as if uncertain whether 
to drink or not. As the step came nearer, however, she 
placed the cup hastily in a cabinet. She had scarcely 
done so when Lord Mas ter ton entered. lie was all ten¬ 
derness and affection, and, sinking on his bosom, she 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 


CHAPTER V. 

While the passions, the errors, and the circumstances 
of his brother were plunging him more and more rapidly 
into ail abyss over whose edge he had voluntarily taken the 
first step, Henry Masterton speedily recovered sufficiently 
to rise from his bed. Day by day be gained strength ; 
but the Benedictine, whose care had been renewed with 
more assiduity than ever, took good heed never to speak 
on any of those subjects which might agitate his mind 
anew. For several hours each day he was absent from 
the chamber of the young cavalier ; but though it did 
not now want more than three days of the time which he 
had himself fixed upon as the period at which he was to 
give his companion news of Emily Langleigli, or to enabl 
him to pursue the search himself, yet he never even dis¬ 
tantly alluded to the subject. 

It may well be supposed that Henry grew impatient 
as the time wore on ; but he resolved to be silent, ami to 
ask no more questions to which an answer might be re¬ 
fused ; but he determined, at the same time, to take 
advantage of the space which must intervene before his 
meeting with Emily, in order to remove the only bar which 
remained against their union. 

Hie brother was in Paris — well known, it appeared, 
ftnd easily to be found amongst the leaders of the Fronde ; 
wrwl though the Benedictine had given him the most po- 
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sitive assurance that he was alone, Henry too well knew 
the deep hold that Lady Eleanor Fleming had upon his 
brother’s heart to give credence at once to an assertion 
which implied that he had torn himself away from her. 
lie hoped that it was so indeed ; but the brightest hope 
has ever in its nature a portion of doubt, and he felt that 
till the news was given him by his brother’s own lips he 
could not believe it fully. At the same time he did not 
for a moment imagine — whether Frank had or had not 
separated himself from the lovely but dangerous woman 
to whom he had attached himself—that he would hesi¬ 
tate for one moment to free Emily Langleigh from an 
engagement which, however it might mar her happiness, 
could never contribute to his. Nor did he doubt, not¬ 
withstanding all the painful differences which had taken 
place between his brother and himself, and all the events 
which had lately occurred to render their feelings pain¬ 
ful towards each other, that Frank, when he heard how 
deep was the attachment which existed between him and 
Emily, would feel a pleasure in being able to contribute 
to their happiness. His brother, he thought, would feel 
it some sort of atonement for all the sorrow he had oc¬ 
casioned, though he could not revoke the errors in which 
that sorrow had arisen. 

His determination therefore was instantly to seek his 
brother; but, as he was well aware that both the Be¬ 
nedictine and the surgeon would oppose his braving the 
cold air of the winter after so long a confinement to 
his chamber, he resolved to do so privately in some of 
those hours when he was left alone. His first step was 
to send forth little Ball-o’-fire, who by this time had 
acquired a tolerable stock of French of a certain kind, to 
ascertain his brother’s address, by carrying the bills of ex¬ 
change with which he had furnished himself, to the same 
house on whom his brother’s bills were drawn. He directed 
the page at the same time to discover, if possible, at his 
brother’s dwelling, at what hour he went forth each day, and 
when he usually came home. With the perfect certainty of 
receiving every information that could be obtained by hu¬ 
man ingenuity, he waited impatiently for the boy's return, 
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and amused himself during his absence with looking over 
the contents of the valise which little Ball-o’-fire had 
rescued from the hands of the Frondeurs, after he had 
received his wound. 

The letter which had been entrusted to him by Ireton 
for the General St, Maur, was the first thing that met his 
eye, and recalled to his mind a promise which he had for¬ 
got, In Paris he doubted not to be able to hear of the 
person to whom it was addressed ; and, at all events, he 
was certain of gaining some information at St. "Germain’s, 
if, as he believed, the person whom he sought was an 
officer of rank in the service of the French court. lie 
resolved, therefore, that as soon as lie had conferred with 
his brother, and had discovered the dwelling of Emily 
Langleigh, lie would make the delivery of that letter his 
next object. When his thoughts on that subject had ex¬ 
hausted themselves, after lingering on it for a time, with 
the slow and lazy consideration of sickness, his mind 
somewhat gloomily turned to other matters, on which, 
however important, he had hitherto bestowed but little 
thought. 

His future prospects rose before him; and when he 
considered how much of the small wealth he had brought 
over with him, had been already expended, how hopeless 
were the means of obtaining any thing from England, how 
little interest he possessed in France, which might be 
available for the purpose of procuring some honourable 
employment, his reflections became any thing but sweet. 
It was a dark and painful contemplation, the future. No 
one perhaps on earth, was ever more gifted with that 
light buoyancy of spirit, which, on but a narrow founda¬ 
tion, can raise from materials supplied by the good fairy 
Hope, more splendid fabrics than ever were built with 
hands. But in the prospect of the coming years, imagi¬ 
nation found nothing with which to furnish hope, for the 
construction of those airy dwellings, in which the young 
and light-hearted love to dwell. It was all dim and de¬ 
solate, and the most favourable point in the future, was its 
uncertainty. Still it was necessary for Henry Maater&m, 
not only to think of that future, but to fix upon soma 
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scheme of proceeding, which might enable him to support 
himself and Emily Langleigh; and he calculated with 
miserly accuracy, how long the small sum which he would 
possess, on the payment of his bills of exchange, would 
suffice them upon the most careful footing. 

It might do so, he found, even for some years, if he 
fixed his dwelling in a remote province. In the course of 
years, what might not happen to overthrow the present 
faction in his native land, and to restore him to his rights 
and inheritance ! In the mean time, where was the hard¬ 
ship, he asked himself, of living on the necessaries, without 
the superfluities of life, especially when the loss of luxuries 
and state, was far, far more than compensated by the pre¬ 
sence, and the love of one so dear, so beautiful, so good ? 
With the consciousness of innocence, and virtue, and good 
designs, would not hope and peace be the constant inmates 
of their cottage, the most cheerful guests by their fireside ? 
With a memory clear and unstained, and a heart that, 
feared no change, what was poverty to him ? As he thus 
thought, dreams not unlike those which busied the imagi¬ 
nation of his brother, began to cross his mind — the calm 
retreat, the enjoyment of nature, the day of easy labour, 
and the night of repose. But still, how different was the 
prospect to him and to Lord Masterton! There were 
difficulties and dangers to be overcome, beyond all doubt; 
but yet to Henry, as he suffered his mind to rest calmly 
upon the coming'* years, the whole future, taking its tone 
from the past, became full of sunshine and light, while to 
the eyes of his elder brother, the sun was for ever covered 
by a cloud. 

While such thoughts as those displayed above, and 
many others that have passed beyond recall, filled the 
mind of Henry Masterton, one hour after another slipped 
away, and the page did not return. At length, however, 
he came, but accompanied by a grave Parisian trader, who 
proved to be the person on whom the bills of exchange 
had been drawn. He excused his intrusion by saying, 
“ 'Chat he would not trust such a sum of money with so 
young a boy,” and at the same time placed before Henry 
nitnself the amount. The first questions asked by the 
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young cavalier were, of course, for form’s sake, con¬ 
cerning the hills of exchange, and the sum they produced; 
but the next, and more real inquiries, were concerning 
his brother. 

’[’he merchant either knew, or pretended to know, 
little in regard to him, except that he had drawn to a 
large amount upon their house, and that he lived in one 
of the best hotels in the line dee Minimcs. 

When asked if he were alone, or accompanied by any 
of his family, or other persons, he avoided the question ; 
and when pressed, replied, that he believed he was totally 
alone. The house which he inhabited, the merchant 
farther said, was divided into two parts; the lower division 
being inhabited by two other families, while the whole of 
the upper part of the mansion, including the first floor, 
had been engaged by the Lord Masterton. 

These were all the tidings that he could, or would give, 
and little HalJ-o’-firo remained profoundly silent, till his 
master suffered the merchant to depart. He then began 
eagerly to tell his story, but before he had uttered ten 
words, the Benedictine returned with Monsieur de Vitray, 
and the boy again held his peace. 

“ Not at all, father ! not at all! ” exclaimed Monsieur 
de Vitray, as he entered the room ; “ it is a chief and dis¬ 
tinguishing quality of the French nation; and did I not 
feel the same interest in every man of noble and generous 
feeling and education, who happens to need assistance, that 
I should do in my ow r n brother, if I had one—and which, 
thank God ! I have not—I should be unworthy of the 
name of a Frenchman. France, mon char Dom Andre , 
take my word for it, is the garden of liberal hearts, where 
every person one meets is ready to do you service. Had 
it been otherwise, how should I have obtained at once from 
Monsieur de Longueville the government of the Chateau 
of Fescamp, for our young friend here, whom he had never 
seen ?*' 

The monk now explained to the young cavalier, that 
the Due de Longueville, governor of Normandy, had been 
pleased, at the prayer of Monsieur de Vitray, to entrust to 
him the government of the castle of Fescamp, and the 
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seigneural lands around it, an offiee both honourable and 
lucrative. Tin's, the generous hearted Frenchman had 
solicited, in order to preserve his young friend from the 
same distress which had befallen so many of his country¬ 
men, during their exile ; but, in his own person, he would 
receive no thanks, willingly transferring the merit of such 
active generosity to the whole French nation. 

One cause of anxiety was now at once struck away from 
those which had weighed upon the mind of Henry Mas- 
terton ; and offering sincere though unostentatious thanks 
to Monsieur de Vitray, lie only stipulated that he might 
be suffered to remain sufficiently long in Paris to conclude 
the important business which brought him thither. 

“ Stay as long as you like! stay as long as you like, my 
dear young friend,” replied Monsieur de Vitray ; “ 1 must 
now leave you, for I have some gentlemen waiting for me 
below; but stay as long as you like, of course. You have 
first to get well, and then you have to see Paris, of which 
you yet know nothing. It would, indeed, take you many 
years to examine this magnificent city, in all its details, 
and learn all that it contains of beautiful and excellent. 
There arc, nevertheless, three points which I would beg 
you to remark before you set out to take a survey of the 
city, and in which, Paris is perfectly incomparable. First, 
it is incomparable in buildings, size, and disposition; 
secondly, in wealth and opulence ; and thirdly, in amuse¬ 
ments, gaieties, and delights. It cannot be doubted, in 
the first place, that Paris is the first city in the world, in 
point of buildings and disposition ; for if one considers its 
size, which is as large, if not larger, than any city on 
earth ; its buildings, which are the highest, the best ar¬ 
ranged, and the most populous in the universe ; its streets 
and its squares, which are so large and so regular; its 
houses so clean and neat; its churches so magnificent, its 
hotels so superb, its courts so sumptuous, and its palaces 
so august; its bridges, its hospitals, its abbeys, and its 
monasteries so celebrated ; one cannot deny that there is 
nothing equal to it on the earth. Then again, in regard 
to its wealth ; not only the gold and silver which it con¬ 
tains, but the immense quantity of precious merchandize 
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■which daily- But I must go, really,” he continued, 

suddenly remembering that some one was waiting for him 
— “ I will finish what I was saying, and enlarge upon the 
subject another day.” 

“Pray Heaven he do not keep his word!” said the 
Benedictine, as the other left the room. “ It is singular, 
is it not? that a man endowed with such fine and noble 
qualities, and who is himself, what he believes all his 
countrymen to be, should, in spite of fine sense and delicate 
feeling, in other respects be so exquisitely tiresome. We 
all have our madness, that is beyond doubt ; and his, though 
very tedious, is not an unamiable one.” 

Henry Masterton replied ; but the conversation soon 
dropped on the part of the monk, and was not resumed. 
Since his last visit, the Benedictine had undergone one of 
those changes, to which he was so often subject. He had 
seemed the morning before peculiarly cheerful and lively; 
but now, all his mirth was gone, and he remained, during 
the greater part of the day, silent and gloomy. There 
seemed to be something weighing heavily upon his mind, 
and after the evening fell, when lights were brought into 
the chamber of the invalid, and fresh logs of wood were 
placed upon the blazing brands that already strewed the 
hearth, he fixed his eyes upon the fire intensely, and sat 
for some time in the same attitude of gloomy thoughtful¬ 
ness in which the young cavalier had first seen him at the 
house of Monsieur de Vitray in the country. After a time 
the page was summoned away to supper, and almost imme¬ 
diately upon his departure, the Benedictine said abruptly, 
without however turning his eyes from their gaze upon the 
blazing embers, “ I was remarking this morning, that 
every one had his madness; now, my own is a strange 

_l» ^ 

one. 

“ And pray, what line may it take?” demanded Henry: 
“ I fear me, a gloomy one.” 

“ Gloomy, indeed !” replied the Benedictine, “ but not 
more gloomy than my fate. However, you shall hear. 
Yet, as I speak, remember that I know it to be a madness : 
one of those vain and unreal fancies; those phantasms of 
the imagination, which gain an undue power over the 
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mind, by being supported by extraordinary combinations 
of circumstances. Though I cannot divest my mind of 
the impression, yet it never influences my actions. It is 
tb.is, then, the madness I speak of. At particular times, 
a deep and awful gloom seems to come upon me, which I 
cau compare to nothing but a heavy thunder-cloud rolling 
over the sun, in the midst of a summer’s day. It hides 
and darkens every thing. I view every thing on earth 
in an evil aspect, and woe to the man that opposes me at 
that time ! But this is not all. My imagination has be¬ 
come impressed with the idea that this cloud is always the 
forerunner, the harbinger, the prophetic shadow of some 
coming fate; and, as if to confirm me in the belief, cir¬ 
cumstances have so fallen out, as always to follow by 
something extraordinary those fits of preternatural gloom. 
Sometimes they are longer, sometimes more intense, than 
at others ; and, by their duration, I have, in a degree, 
learned to judge, whether the circumstances that are to 
follow will be of the darkest, or the lightest shade of mis¬ 
fortune ; for always the deeper evil, the more profound 
sorrow, follows the lengthened and heavy fit of sadness. 
In some degree, too, I fancy I can divine the nature of 
the coming events ; and though not always, I have found 
myself very often right. The night you arrived at the 
chateau of Monsieur de Vitray, some weeks ago,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ a slight and almost momentary cloud passed over 
my mind; and I told my good old friend, that something 
was going to take place. ” 

(C I hope that my coming,” said Henry with a smile, 
“ has not proved a misfortune to you, my good father. 
Certainly, the acquaintance then made has been of deep 
benefit to me ; and unless you consider the loss of your 
valuable time, and the exercise of your kind benevolence, 
as great misfortunes, I do not see any that it has brought 
on you.” 

“ None as yet, my son, certainly,” replied the monk. 
<e But still your coming was an extraordinary event; and, 
as I tell you, the fit was but slight, and for a moment. 
Very different is what I have felt all this day. A deep, 
solemn, awful shadow has been upon me, together with a 
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conviction that my (lays are drawing towards a close. I 
have tried to shake it off'— to banish it by reason, by oc¬ 
cupation, by prayer ; hut in vain ! A still, solemn, sad, 
and persevering voice seems ever repeating in my ear the 
word Death ! 1 do not fear death 1 I should look upon it 

rather as a blessing ! Why, therefore, if this be simply 
one of the horrors of the imagination, why not haunt me 
with something 1 do fear ? Yet still it echoes Death ! 
Death ! and I cannot but think that if death does soon 
overtake me, it will be accompanied by something more 
terrible than death alone. It will be fearful in the manner, 
or the accessories — I know not what to expect ; out 
nothing would take me by surprise. If I were assailed 
this very night, as I returned towards my convent, by the 
hands of men destined to take my life, it would be no 
surprise.” 

“ If such be your feelings, father,” replied Henry, 
“ why not remain and pass the night here, as you have 
done till within these last two days ? ” 

" No, no,” replied the monk, “ I am expected at the 
convent; and, besides, I have business to transact to¬ 
morrow morning which will keep me away from you for 
the greater part of the day. — No, I must go to-night.” 

“ Then, at least, take with you two or three of the 
servants of Monsieur de Vitray,” said the young cavalier ; 
“ that can do no harm, and may do good.” 

“ What good can it do, my son ? ” demanded the Bene¬ 
dictine. “ If what I feel be the mere work of imagina¬ 
tion, nothing can spring from it — it must end in nothing ; 
and if it be the whispering voice of Fate, think you that 
all I can do will change the immutable purpose ? — 
No, no, no !’* 

“ I cannot believe that a warning would be given,” re¬ 
plied Henry Masterton, ‘'without some object ; and I can 
see none, if we have not the power of avoiding that which 
we are warned against.” 

“ May we not be warned to prepare ourselves for it ? ” 
asked the monk. “ It is in vain, my son. Years, and 
months, and days of consideration have I given to this 
subject, and roy mind is made up in regard to it. At first. 
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I deemed as you do, and I took wonderful pains to avoid 
whatever 1 expected was to follow, when often, very often, 
the very methods I employed to avoid impending fate, 
brought it upon my head ; and of all the many bitter cala¬ 
mities that have befallen me — calamities the shadow of 
which invariably seemed to fall upon my mind before¬ 
hand — not one has there been which the most careful 
wisdom could have avoided. It is in vain, believe me, it 
is in vain, that we fly from the slow hounds of Fate. They 
follow upon our track with unvarying certainty, double 
and turn however we will. It matters not — perchance it 
may not be to-day, nor to-morrow, nor this week, nor the 
next, hut come it will, and come when it may, and how it 
may, I am prepared for it.” 

“ And yet, my good father,” replied Henry Mastert.on, 
“ you set out by saying that you knew it all to he but a 
dream of the imagination, bet me beseech you to banish 
such thoughts, or if there he any real danger which me¬ 
naces you, take measures against it.” 

“ I said that I knew it to be hut a dream of imagin¬ 
ation,” replied the monk, “ for as such alone is it cognis¬ 
able to the calm eye of Reason. If 1 pause and think 
over it, such is the only conclusion I can form, and that 
it is hut a vision of the fancy, supported by strange coin¬ 
cidences ; but still are there not things of whose existence 
we are certain, yet which are not tangible to human reason ? 

•— Are there not many such ? 1 ask you. — Nobody that 
owns a God, or whose mind is not of that foul and grovel¬ 
ling kind which limits all its notions to the low earth 
which is its present dwelling-place, can doubt that there 
are ; and, amidst all the wild, dim mysteries of our ob¬ 
scure being, may there not be some communication between 
the spirit imprisoned in this day, and beings that we see 
not in the air around us ? ” 

To Henry Masterton, the feelings of the monk —not¬ 
withstanding his own nature being highly imaginative — 
seemed little less than madness, and, indeed, he had been 
led to think, from many casual circumstances in his com¬ 
mune with the Benedictine, that the constant struggle 
between «trong passions and high moral principles, had. 
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on some few point?, disordered an intellect of the first 
order. It seemed as if, in the combat between reason and 
passion, reason had, indeed, conquered, but had received 
a wound which rendered the victory insecure. He ceased, 
therefore, to combat by argument, ideas which rejected 
the same mode of examination that other opinions admitted, 
and gradually turned the subject into another channel, 
hoping that a few days, or perhaps hours, might remove 
the fit of gloom that had fallen upon his companion. 

The Benedictine, however, did not seem pleased with 
the change of subject from that on which his mind was 
now painfully fixed, and, after a few words of common 
conversation, he rose and left the invalid for the night, 
telling him that it would be late the following day before 
he could return. With this information the young cava¬ 
lier was not displeased, as it was his fixed determination to 
visit his brother the next morning, though still but feeble 
from his long sickness ; and in this design he did not wish 
to encounter opposition. 

His page returned almost as the Benedictine left him, and 
immediately recommenced the tale which had before been 
interrupted. Some words, it appeared, which the boy 
had heard pass between the monk and several gentlemen 
in tlie court, had given him a suspicion that the Benedic¬ 
tine himself knew more of the young Lord Masterton than 
he acknowledged ; and he had during the morning dogged 
his steps to a house in the Rue des Minimes, which proved 
to be exactly opposite to that in which the young English 
nobleman had fixed his abode. The boy, with all the 
dexterous shrewdness which he had acquired amongst 
scenes of danger and difficulty, crept instantly under an 
archway hard by, and waited for some time, till he saw 
his master’s brother issue forth on horseback, followed by 
several armed servants. When he had ridden on, a porte ) 
still appeared standing at the gate of the hotel, and, in a 
few minutes after, the Benedictine came forth, crossed 
over the street, and walking leisurely forward, as if pur¬ 
suing his way, passed the man at the door, gave him his 
benedicitr . and spoke with him a few words, as if casually. 
The porter replied, and the monk passed on, as if satis- 
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fied, while the boy, issuing from the archway where he 
watched, proceeded to ask his way to the merchant's on 
whom his master’s bills were drawn. 

Henry smiled at his page’s narrative; but in the con¬ 
duct of the monk he saw nothing but the tortuous and 
cunning method which the children of the ltomish church 
pursued to obtain the information of which they were so 
covetous. “ The straightforward way,” he thought, 
“ would have been to have called at my brother’s door, 
and letting him know that I was in the same town with 
himself, to have demanded tidings of his health and his 
concerns, on my account ; hut that would not suit the 
Jesuit, and he must gain all the news he intended to tell 
me of my brother, by this crooked and circuitous means.” 

Such were the thoughts that passed through the mind 
of the young cavalier ; but the page, in whom suspicion 
had grown habitual by mingling amongst men, and amongst 
events where candour and frankness were continually en¬ 
countered by cunning and deceit, could not but believe 
that the monk had some private motives of his own for 
the conduct he pursued. Indeed, to him, the Benedictine 
had always been an object of curious suspicion and unsatis¬ 
factory contemplation. lie had seen him before, he felt 
sure ; but, notwithstanding his extraordinary powers of 
recollecting those whom he had once beheld, he could not 
recall precisely where he had met him, or under what 
character; and long and eagerly did he often watch the 
countenance of the monk, catching occasional glances, 
which seemed to lead memory to the very brink of cer¬ 
tainty, when suddenly they would pass away, and leave all 
as dim and obscure as at first. 

He loved him not, perhaps, from the very angry disap¬ 
pointment that he felt at the first instance of his shrewd 
remembrance ever failing him ; but still there was a sort 
of commanding dignity in the monk’s demeanour, which 
taught the boy to obey, during his master’s sickness, in 
spite of undefined doubts and positive dislike. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

The morning was as cold and unfavourable as well could 
be conceived, for an invalid first to venture forth ; and, 
as llenry IVI aster ton quitted the house of Monsieur do 
Vitray, to seek the dwelling of his brother, a cold shudder 
passed over his whole frame. The sky was covered with 
clouds, the wind was easterly ; round all the principal 
shops and booths the canvass screens and blinds were 
drawn close to exclude the dust, and the cold air, and 
nothing looked brisk or cheerful in the whole city hut 
the charcoal fires of those w ho sold roasted chestnuts at 
the corner of the streets. 

A great city in a cold day is a melancholy sight in itself; 
and, although the heart of the young cavalier was one 
not easily depressed, yet there was a sufficient, portion of 
uncertainty — that most cheerless of all things — in his 
own situation, to render him not a little sad as he walked 
onward through the town. Memory, also, was painful 
to him, when he remembered the scenes in which he him¬ 
self, and the brother he was about to seek, had last met; 
when he compared the past with the present, and thought 
of the ruin of his house and the dispersion of his family. 
Corporeal weakness, too, oppressed him ; and he felt, for 
the first time in his life, what a load the body can be to 
the mind, how it can weaken its energies, crush its enjoy¬ 
ments, and depress its hopes. 

The task wliich he was going to fulfil had many painful 
points also. Much must inevitably pass between his bro¬ 
ther and himself that would he bitter enough to both ; 
and, though he had determined to abstain, as far as pos¬ 
sible, both from retrospections and explanations, he felt 
that, both in his own bosom and that of Lord Masterton, 
there would he a silent voice which would speak all the 
sorrowful things that their lips refused to utter. 

We take the resolution of doing a particular thing, and 
we view it, as w'c tliiuk, under every aspect; we consider 
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all the points and bearings of the undertaking, and we 
satisfy ourselves of the easiness of the task ; but, as we 
approach towards the moment of execution, bow many 
unforeseen difficulties, unexpected obstacles, and new 
points of view rise up before the magic wand of reflection. 
Thus, as the young cavalier proceeded on his way, a 
crowd of considerations rose to bis mind which had not 
before suggested themselves. Was he about to meet Lady 
Eleanor Fleming, he asked himself, and if so, what must 
be his conduct ? If his brother asked where Emily Lang- 
leigh was, and under whose protection, what could he 
reply? and if he demanded what authority he had from her 
to seek the dissolution of their engagement, what had he 
to produce ? 

He had marked upon a plan of Paris before be set out, 
the route be was to follow, in aid of the memory of his 
little page, on whose shoulder he leaned ; but, as these 
thoughts thronged thick and fast upon his mind, he turned 
into a street detached from the line he was pursuing, in 
order to think over his conduct beforehand. liy the time 
he had walked on to the end, however, he had determined 
upon doing — what, perhaps, is the best policy on all 
occasions, where a man’s guide is honour, and his support 
integrity — namely, to let his conduct take birth in the 
circumstances as they arose ; and he turned to proceed on 
his way. 

Setting out fully two hours before the time at which 
little Ball-o’-fire had seen his brother leave home the day 
before, he doubted not that he should reach Ills house 
before he had quitted his dwelling. He remarked, how¬ 
ever, that there was an extraordinary silence and emptiness 
in the streets, and, on inquiring of an artisan, he found 
that an attack had been made in the morning on the 
Fauxbourg St, Germain, and that every one attached to 
tlie party of the Fronde had been summoned, in the king’s 
name, to repulse the king’s forces. 

Knowing that bis brother had cast himself into that 
party, he hesitated for a moment, in regard to whether he 
should proceed ; but at length, as be had already risked 
the cold air after his confinement, he resolved to go on. 
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and ascertain, at all events, whether he were gone forth 
or not. A few minutes now brought him to the JR ue des 
Minimcs, at the far end of which he caught a glance of 
a small body of cavalry, galloping at full speed out on the 
other side towards the Place Royale. The house in which 
his brother dwelt was then pointed out to him by the boy. It 
was situated on the opposite side of the street, and seemed 
a large but ancient hotel, with a porte-cochere , and a court 
within itself, and over the gateway appeared, carved in 
stone, the armorial bearing of some noble family, who, 
probably, were either by that time lost altogether in the 
stream of time, or, like the blazonry that proclaimed what 
they had been, were mouldering fast to decay. 

Without pausing to trouble himself with any farther 
reflections, Henry Masterton crossed over the street, and 
tried to push open the gates, which offered no means of 
making his desire to enter, heard by those within. The 
wooden valves, however, were fastened on the other side, 
and resisted his efforts, so that he was obliged to have 
recourse to the hilt of his sword, with which he struck 
several loud blows, and then waited for an answer, but 
waited in vain. Again and again he repeated the sum¬ 
mons, till the vacant street echoed with the sound ; but 
nobody seemed likely to attend to the call, when an old 
man, crossing from the other side of the way, asked why 
he did not go round to the back entrance, which, he said, 
was most generally used. 

The young cavalier informed himself where it was, and 
was about to proceed thither, when he heard some one 
begin slowly to unbar the gate, and a female servant ap¬ 
peared, demanding what he wanted. 

“ I have knocked till I am tired, my good woman,” 
he replied, “and want to see Lord Masterton. Is he at 
home ?” 

“ I know nothing about him,” replied the woman sulk¬ 
ily ; “ I belong to Madame de Valbrun de Milaret, who 
has the lower story, and I know nothing about the English 
milor, except that his porter, whose business it is to open 
the gate, is a 1 ways out of the way when he should be in it, 
and, if I were to come when every body knocks, I should 
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have nothing to do but to do hie work for him — an idle 
strolling vagabond I ” 

“ But cannot you inquire for me,*’ said Henry, “whether 
Lord Masterton is at home ? If he be, say that it is hi* 
brother who wants to see him.” 

“ I cannot go away and leave our own place without 
any one,” replied the woman, in a tone rendered somewhat 
more civil by hearing the rank of the person with whom 
she spoke; “ but, if you be his brother, sir, you had 
better just walk on across the court, and in at the large door 
in the corps de logis, you will most likely find some one 
of his idle lackeys at the top of the great staircase. They 
heard you knocking, I warrant, but liid not choose to come. 
However, if you do not see any of them, you can but 
walk on into the saloon, and, if you be his brother, of course 
you will be welcome; many a one takes greater liberties 
who is no brother at all.” 

Henry thanked her for her advice, and proceeded to 
follow it by crossing the court to-wards a large door, which 
entered from a flight of stone steps in the main body of 
the building. This door was not absolutely open, but it 
was not absolutely shut, and the young cavalier easily 
effected his entrance into a large paved vestibule, lighted 
by four windows, ornamented by rich worked cornices, and 
displaying, on the stained and blistered walls, and in the 
broken arabesques of the architecture, a thousand traces 
of pomp and splendour falling to rapid decay. A large 
leathern chair stood by the side of the fireplace ; but the 
chair was vacant, and the dull white embers, with here 
and there a red spot, showing that all was not quite 
extinct, evinced that no careful hand had been employed 
in supplying fuel for some time. 

At either end of the vestibule appeared a broad flight of 
steps, leading to the chambers above, and Henry was in 
some doubt which he should choose; but the stone steps of 
one being covered with some matting, that indication of 
man’s care seemed to imply that there was the more fre¬ 
quented side of the house, and he accordingly began to 
mount the steps slowly, fatigued and faint with the un¬ 
wonted exertion of so long a walk. When he was about 
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half-way up, he heard a distant door bang to, and while 
the sound echoed emptily through the whole building, he 
paused to listen for any footfalls that might follow, but all 
was silent, and, concluding that it was the wind which had 
closed some open door, he proceeded. 

At the top of the staircase was another smaller vesti¬ 
bule, with several. doors around it; and here again he 
paused, puzzled which he should take. The anteroom 
in which he stood bore evidence of far more attention than 
any part of the house he had hitherto seen. It was tapes¬ 
tried all round, and, besides several embroidered seats, and 
a richly carved cabinet of oak, one or_ two fine pictures, of 
a small size, were fixed against the walls. 

Had the young cavalier felt certain that his brother was 
alone in Paris, as he had been told, he would have ex¬ 
perienced no difficulty, but would have entered the first 
door he found ; but there was in his bosom an obstinate 
conviction that the unhappy connexion into which Lord 
Masterton had fallen could not be broken off already, 
which made him hesitate ; for whatever liberty he would 
have taken with Frank, he would not for much, have burst 
rudely and unannounced into the presence of Lady Eleanor 
Fleming. The mingled feeling of condemnation and pity 
which he experienced towards her, the pain which he knew 
she must feel on seeing him, made him even more scrupu- 
ous — perhaps it might be said, more tender, in regard to 
wounding her by any appearance of disrespect, than he 
would have been in his conduct towards a more virtuous 
woman ; and he hesitated long, before he laid his hand 
upon the lock. At length choosing that which, from some 
of the slight marks that strike the eye but escape de¬ 
scription, he judged to be the room of public reception, 
he opened the door, and entered a large and splendid sa¬ 
loon, furnished in the same taste as the antechamber, with 
old but rich hangings, pictures, and embroidery. Two 
tables of marble stood at either extremity of the room; 
and the chairs ranged regularly round the walls, the fire¬ 
less state of the hearth, and the open windows, told that, 
though it was perhaps occasionally used in moments of 
importance, it was not habitually tenanted by the dwellers 
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in the mansion. Various objects of a very different cha¬ 
racter, however, were spread out upon the tables, and 
finding no one there, Henry approached the one next to 
him, and proceeded to examine the things that were strewed 
upon it, in search of the implements for writing. The 
first thing that met his eyes was the sword which his 
brother had worn on the morning appointed for his mar¬ 
riage ; and beside it lay a bloody glove, a token of the 
scenes of strife in which he had lately mingled. A thou¬ 
sand other things, well remembered, lay about, marking a 
number of incidents in the past, and calling up in the 
midst of a tumultuous city, the calm, sweet scenes of his 
native country, and his early years, dreams of happiness 
that were past, and moments of simplicity, that could 
never return. The young cavalier let his eye rest upon 
them one after another, and the days gone by returned. 
It is alone when we stand on a lofty station, and in looking 
back upon the past, behold the whole track we have tra¬ 
versed far below us — when we see obstacles overcome, 
and stumbling-blocks removed, and gulfs past, and the 
height climbed, that we can find pure joy in contemplating 
minutely the space over which we have travelled in the 
journey of life. But Henry Masterton stood a poor exile 
in a foreign land, with a noble father lying in a bloody 
grave, and a brother, whose fine qualities might have dig¬ 
nified the highest station, debased by a connexion that was 
worse than death ; his native land prohibited to his foot¬ 
steps, and his true inheritance devoured by strangers. 
With such a present, and a doubtful future, however sweet 
might be the scenes of the past, there was to his eyes a 
shadow over them all — however delightful the moments 
he recalled might have been in their passage, the retrospect 
of yesterday was painful, from the bitter contrast of to-day. 
The irrepressible tears sprang in his eyes as he raised a 
ring, cut from a precious stone that had been found on the 
shores of the sea by which he was born, and which, as he 
remembered well, had given rise to many a search along 
the beach for others like it, in the weariless and hopeful 
days of infancy ; and drawing towards him an ink-glass 
and a portfolio of paper, he sat down to write to his brother 
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such a letter as his heart might dictate under such re¬ 
flections. 

“ Go out, my boy,” he said, addressing the page who 
had followed him ; “ go out by that door, and see if you 
can discover some one in the house who can give me tidings 
of my brother. He must surely have left somebody be¬ 
hind him, and you can enter where I should feel afraid to 
intrude.” 

The boy obeyed with speed, for there was nothing on 
earth he hated more than standing still; and during his 
master's recovery, he had been fatigued to death with three 
weeks of inactivity. No sooner was he gone than Henry 
heard door after door open and shut through the house 
with extraordinary rapidity, and he began almost to Tegret, 
as he remembered little Ball-o’-fire’s reckless boldness, that 
he had sent him upon an errand which he had not chosen 
to execute himself. The thought troubled him, and he 
had some difficulty in commencing his letter ; but as he 
went on, the light gay step of the page running heedlessly 
here and there through many an empty room and corridor, 
embarrassed him more, and he laid down the pen to listen. 
At length the sound ceased, and he proceeded ; but it was 
with difficulty that he satisfied himself. Now he thought 
his letter cold and restrained, and he would not have hat! 
it so for worlds; and then he deemed what he had written, 
not too kind, but too humble in its tone, and feeling that 
in demanding the relinquishment of Emily's hand, he 
sought a right and not a concession, he tore the paper, and 
was about to begin another, when suddenly the tapestry on 
the side of the room opposite the windows, began to move. 
u Here is some one at length,” he thought; but the moment 
after, the hangings were turned back from a door behind, 
and he again saw his page apparently returning from his 
search. 

“ Well, what news ? ” demanded the young cavalier. 
e< Have you found no one ? " 

** There is no one in this wing,” answered the boy, 
€t hut I hear somebody -moving at the end of the long 
corridor that leads behind the 4hte*rooms to the opposite 
wing.” 
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Whether it was that he stood in the shadow, or that 
he was really alarmed at something—unusual as it was 
for him to be alarmed at any thing — Henry thought 
that lie perceived an uncommon paleness on his coun¬ 
tenance. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he asked : “ why did you not 
go and see who it was you heard ? ” 

“ Because,” replied the boy, “ I heard a low wailing as 
if there was a woman dying there, or in deadly pain. I 
have seen many a man die, and hope I shall see many 
more, but I never saw but one woman die ; and it was a 
sight I did not love. Hark ! ” he added ; “ I hear it even 
here. Do not you ? ” 

Henry rose and advanced to the door where the boy 
stood ; but his ears were not so practised in catching every 
sound, as those of the page, and he heard nothing. 

“ Come forward hither,” said the lad, as he saw that 
his master had not yet caught the wailing that he men¬ 
tioned ; “ come forward hither to the end of this passage, 
and you will soon hear.” 

Henry followed immediately to a door, which opened 
from the large half-furnished eating-room, which flanked 
the saloon, out into a long dim passage beyond ; and, 
as he did so, heard more and more distinctly, a low 
murmuring sound, between a groan and a cry, which rose 
occasionally over the voice of some one else speaking with 
quick and noisy utterance. 

The young cavalier paused not a moment, but advanced 
along the corridor as quickly as possible. At every step it 
became more and more clear, that the chambers to which 
he was proceeding were occupied by some one in excessive 
anguish ; and it was evident that both the voices he heard 
were those of women. At length he caught distinct words, 
spoken in English. “ For God’s sake take a little, madam 
—■ the doctor will be here directly — Jacques is gone to 
see for my lord — but if you would but take a little — 
Oh dear, oh dear 1 what Bhall I do ? — she is dying, that 
she is—Pray, my lady, take some of the essence — 
surely there’s a step -^gglt’s the apothecary, surely ! ” And, 
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at the same moment as Henry approached, the door from 
which the sound issued, it was thrown wide open. 

He entered without hesitation ; but the sight that he saw 
when he did so, made him pause almost upon the threshold. 
The room in which lie found himself, was the same elegant 
saloon described in a former chapter, and filled with all the 
various implements of female occupation or amusement. 
The chamber, however, he scarcely beheld, for it was on 
the form of the fair and faulty Lady Eleanor Fleming 
that all his attention became instantly fixed. She was 
apparently in the agonies of death; and in her still lovely 
countenance there was that dreadful and prophetic collaps¬ 
ing of the features which seldom, if ever, fails to announce 
the tomb. Her long dark silky hair, freed from comb and 
pin, hung nearly to her feet, and fell in part dishevelled 
on her bosom, as, in the writhing agonies under which she 
seemed to have suffered, she had slipped from the couch on 
which she had been lying, and now lay half prostrate on 
the ground, and half supported against the side of the 
ottoman. Her head was bent partly forward on her bosom, 
by the edge of the couch against which she leaned, and 
upon which her left arm still remained, with the fingers 
convulsively grasping the cushions, while the right, which 
had fallen to the ground, held fast in its hand the remains 
of a drinking cup, which had been broken as her fingers 
had struck against the floor. The beautiful and speaking 
eyes, that, in former days, seemed full of the fire of empire 
and command, were now closed ; but the long, long black 
lashes, by which they were fringed, lay arched in profuse 
loveliness upon her marble cheek, from which every shade 
of the rose had vanished. The soft chiselling of her mouth, 
too, remained unaltered, but the lips were deadly pale; 
and, half open, showed the pearly teeth within firm set, 
as if to stay the deadly groans that broke from her agonised 
bosom. 

Those groans were becoming less frequent as Henry 
Masterton entered, but still they — as well as a fearful 
shudder which occasionally shook her whole frame — told 
that she yet lived, though it was evident that the soul was 
hovering at the portals of another world. By her side was 
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a female attendant, whom Henry well remembered to have 
seen at I'enfold-bourne ; and who now held a crucifix and 
a bottle of essence alternately to her lady’s lips. Having 
returned to her mistress the moment she opened the door 
of the chamber, without remarking to whom it was she 
gave entrance, she addressed the young cavalier as a phy¬ 
sician, and begged, in French, his instant assistance, for 
that her lady had taken poison. 

“ Nay, nay ! I trust in Heaven you are mistaken," ex¬ 
claimed Henry, in English. “ What makes you think 
she has committed such a fearful act ? ” 

The woman started up with a half-uttered seream as she 
heard his voice. 

“ Clracious Heaven ! ” she exclaimed, " is it you, sir ? 
You have come at a terrible moment, but for God’s sake 
render my poor lady some aid, for she is dying. She has 
lived here alone, and shut out from all the world, till she 
has become full of dismal .fancies, and having parted with 
my lord about an hour ago, in some unkindness, I fear 
she has taken poison. Do you not see the cup still in her 
hand ? ” 

Henry, though but little skilled in leech-craft, eagerly 
afforded every assistance he could. He raised the unhappy 
lady from the floor to the couch, and be bathed her tem¬ 
ples with essences from her toilet ; he sprinkled cold water 
on her face, and did all that kindness, devoid of skill, could 
do to restore her. His efforts had some effect, and she 
was beginning already to show signs of returning con¬ 
sciousness, when the apothecary, who had been sent for, 
entered the room. 

His first proceeding was to examine some drops that 
still remained in the broken cup; and as he did so, he 
shook his head with melancholy meaning. 

“ How long has it been taken ? ’’ he demanded. 

" I cannot tell to a minute,” replied the woman, in 
miserable French, “ but nearly an hour, I dare say." 

" Then it is quite useless to do any thing,” said the 
man of medicines, laying down again the fair beaulifeft 
hand he had raised to feel the pulse.— " There is no an¬ 
tidote on earth could save her now.” 
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“ But, at least, make the eflbrt,” exclaimed Henry. 
“ Do not let her die without aid. She was already reviving 
when you entered the room.” 

“ Doubtless ! doubtless ! ” replied the apothecary. “ She 
may yet live some hours. She has only fainted from ex¬ 
cess of agony, anti the longer she remains insensible, per¬ 
haps the better, for what were the use of recalling her 
again to consciousness, when that consciousness implies 
torture ? ” 

“ We are taught to hope,” answered Henry, “ that re¬ 
pentance, however tardy, if it be sincere, may find pardon 
in heaven. Give her then, in God’s name, the means of 
repentance, and let her not pass away to another world 
without an interval between a passionate act of sin and her 
irrevocable doom. Besides, sir, the lady is a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic, and-” 

“ The priests must have their dues,” interrupted the 
apothecary, with a sneer — “ Well, well, sir, we will soon 
restore her to consciousness, though I doubt whether she 
will thank us for it. Perhaps, indeed,” he added, “ inter¬ 
nal mortification may have already begun, and then the 
pain will, of course, be less.” 

He now applied himself with skill and perseverance to 
recall Lady Eleanor to recollection, and gradually suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so. A few deep-drawn sighs and convulsive 
sobs were the first symptoms of returning sensation, and in 
a moment after, the cup, which she had still continued to 
hold with a close grasp, fell from her hand, and was dashed 
to pieces on the floor. 

tc Oh, how I wish I had broken you to pieces long ago ! ” 
cried the woman, addressing the cup. — " I have seen it 
standing in that cabinet, sir,” she continued, speaking to 
Henry, “ for three or four days; and I do not know why 
my heart misgave me ; but I had a great mind, more than 
once, to throw away what was in it, and put fair water in 
its stead ; and now that it is too late, I wish to Heaven I 
had done it.” 

h “ Here ! cease your babbling, my good woman, and at¬ 
tend "to your mistress,” said the apothecary : " she is com¬ 
ing to herself. Pour these drops into her mouth.” 
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Almost as he spoke. Lady Eleanor opened her eyes ; but 
they were heavy still, and full of death, nor did she seem 
for some moments sensible to what was passing round her. 
“ Is it all over ? ” she muttered to herself; “ is it all 
over ? *’ But in less than a minute, she began to look 
faintly round, first turning her eyes upon her faithful at¬ 
tendant, and then upon the apothecary, and seeming at each 
glance to become more and more conscious of her situation. 
At length her look fell upon Henry Masterton, as he stood 
near her feet, and she gazed fixedly upon him for a moment 
or two, as if she did not recollect him ; but the next instant, 
she raised herself upon her arm, to see him better, the 
whole blood, which seemed previously to have been gathered 
to her heart, rushed at once into her face, and covering her 
eyes with her hands, she sank back upon her couch. 

Henry was embarrassed and distressed ; but his was not 
a mind to remember one angry feeling towards a dying wo¬ 
man, and after pausing for an instant, considering what to 
do, he did as his heart directed, and approaching close to 
the fair unhappy being before him, he said in a low voice, 
tc I hope you are better, lady ! I hope you do not suffer, 
as you seemed to do but now ! ” 

Lady Eleanor replied nothing, and turned away her head ; 
but it was painful shame, not anger, appeared to move her, 
and even as she did so, she let her hand fall gently upon 
his, as if in reply to the kind words he spoke. 

“ Nay, nay, dear lady, be composed,’' said Henry ; " it 
is a friend who speaks to you ; one who wishes, and has 
always wished you well.” 

“ Ob, Master Harry,” she replied, in a faint, changed 
voice, as if it came from the dead. “ 1 do believe you 
always did wish me well, and had your will been followed, 
I should not have now blushed to see you. I should not 
have been lying the despised and miserable creature that I 
am — I should not—O God! I should not have been 
hastening, even now, to another and an awful world, by 
my own rash act.” 

“ But do you not feel yourself better, lady ? ” he asked, 
anxiously. “ May we sot hope that there was not enough 
of the poison to-'* 
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“ Hope nothing, Harry Masterton ; hope nothing,” she 
replied; “ but that it may soon be over. I am dying — 
the great agony, indeed, is past; but I feel death upon me 
•—in every fibre—in every limb. — And yet, I would 
rather it was so,” she added, turning wildly round towards 
him. “ I would rather pass that dreadful porch, whose 
passage admits of no return—were it even now in my 
power to change. I would rather still hurry on, than hear 
him speak such cold and chilling words again.” 

“Hear whom speak such words?” demanded Henry, 
judging from the wildness of her eyes that her mind began 
in a degree to wander. 

“ Him, him !” she replied. “ Hear him, who does not 
even come to soothe my dying bed! O God! O God! 
not from him did I deserve this !” And she burst into a 
terrible fit of tears. 

“O think of other things, lady,” said Henry. “You 
6ay that you are dying, Lady Eleanor. If it be so—and 
who shall say it is not?—think of what it is to die, and 
while there is yet time, open for yourself the path of hope. 
You have cast from you the world ; cast from you, too, 
all that is sinful in it; and strive by deep repentance for 
the whole, to win pardon yet.’’ 

“ Hope ! ” she exclaimed. “ What have I to hope ? 
Have I not, for his love, cast from me all hope in this 
world ? Have I not, from his unkindness, cast from me all 
hope in another? Gracious God !” she added, clasping her 
hands, as the thoughts of the dying came over her mind. 
“ Gracious God ! whither am I going ? What am I to 
become ? O that I could see for one moment beyond! 
And will thine ear be closed against those who fly unbid¬ 
den to thy presence ? Has thy mercy no store for those 
who leave the station in which thou hast placed them ? Is 
there no hope for those that die presumptuously ? ” 

“ There is hope for all that repent, lady,” replied Henry. 
“ Yes, yes, indeed, believe it I It is promised in the book 
of truth. It is promised in the word of God himself. Let 
me, lady, let me seek for you some one of your own creed, 
who can aid you in this dreadful moment. 1 am no priest; 
and all I know is, that redemption is promised tq^ali who 
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believe and repent. Let me seek some one who is fitted 
by knowledge and profession, to lead you to repentance 
and salvation.” 

“ Do, do! ” she replied; “ do so, quickly, for I feel 
that the time is but short. Oh, Harry Masterton, you 
would have stayed me from evil, if I had listened to your 
voice, and now you give me hope in the misery which that 
evil has brought upon me. My blessing were a sinful one, 
but God will bless you, whatever becomes of me.” 

“ Who is your lady’s confessor?” demanded Ilenry, 
quickly turning to the attendant, “and where does he live?” 

“ Alas ! sir,” replied the woman, who stood by in tears, 
“ she has seen none for several months.” 

“ Well, I will soon find one,” replied the young cava¬ 
lier, advancing towards the door. 

“ Go to the convent at the corner of the opposite street,” 
said the apothecary. “ The good Capuchins will soon 
send you a priest from amongst them, for the small sum 
of a silver crown ; which, by the way, is just my fee for 
coming here this morning.” And he rose also to depart. 

Henry glanced at him from head to foot, with an eye of 
bitter contempt, for that callous insensibility which men 
are too apt to acquire by constant familiarity with pain 
and death, and throwing him the sordid piece of money 
that he claimed, he left the room to seek, as speedily as 
possible, for a priest. 


CHAPTER VII. 

As Henry Masterton left the chamber of Lady Eleanor 
Fleming, he beheld standing half-way up the long cor¬ 
ridor into which it opened, the figure of his page, little 
Ball-o’-fire, and then for the first time perceived that, not¬ 
withstanding the dreadful scenes of death and misery in 
which the boy had been in fact born and brought up, his 
aversion to see suffering in a woman was so great, that he 
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had hung back instead of following close on his footsteps 
as he was wont to do. 

“ Is the lady dead ? ” he asked, coming close to his 
master, “ for I do not hear her groans any more.” 

“ No, no, she is not dead," replied the young cavalier. 

But which is the way out, my boy ? I am in haste.” 

“ Then the shortest way is down this back staircase,” 
answered the page; “ I have found out a door at the bot¬ 
tom of it which leads into a street, behind that by which 
we came in.” 

Henry followed instantly, and in a few minutes was in 
the Rue du Foin. He paused for a moment ere he shut 
the door behind him, to mark the house well, and then 
turned to seek the convent the apothecary had mentioned, 
and which he concluded to be the nearest place where he 
could procure any person qualified to receive the confes¬ 
sion of the dying woman, and administer to her the con¬ 
solations of religion. At the far end of the street, however, 
as he entered it from the house, he saw two men on foot, 
one of whom was attached to the church. This was evi¬ 
dent by the different form of his dress from that of the 
common habit of the day, though at the distance of the 
street the young cavalier could not distinguish whether he 
was one of the regular parochial clergy, or merely a mem¬ 
ber of some religious order. His own bodily weakness, 
and his late indisposition were entirely forgotten in the 
painful interest he felt in the scene he had just left, and 
speeding forward against the cold wind, he endeavoured to 
overtake the priest and his companion, who were walking 
slowly on in deep conversation. 

Henry easily gained upon them, but as he did so, he 
saw that the subject on which they spoke affected them 
deeply, for, though they displayed none of those quick 
and bager gesticulations with which the French in general 
give point and application to their lightest words, th£ 
speakers would suddenly stand stitt and gaase upon each 
other’s faces for a moment, and then move on again, some¬ 
times the, one laiying his hand slowly and firmly upon the 
arm of the other hand sometimes drawing hack, each from 
his neighbour, as if'iheir commune was not of the most ami- 
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cable kind. As he came nearer, too, he saw by the black 
robe and cowl, that the one nearest to the wall was a 
monk, while the fashion of the other’s dress, the principal 
article of which was a buff coat slashed with silk and 
trimmed with lace, induced him to set him down for an 
Englishman. Neither was the figure totally unknown to 
him, and for a moment be asked himself, could it be his 
brother ? and yet surely, he thought, his brother would 
bear about him some deeper signs of mourning for his 
father’s death. 

He paused not on his way, however, and as he came 
nearer still, the fancy that it could be his brother vanished, 
for the stranger was a less powerful man in every respect 
than Frank Masterton, and the page immediately gave his 
suspicion its right direction, by springing to his side and 
whispering the two words, “ Walter Dixon !" The Par¬ 
liamentarian was deep itj* conversation with the monk, and 
it was evident that he was trying to convince him of some 
truth by deep and solemn asseveratipn. He held his arm, 
he laid his hand upon his heart, he raised his look to 
heaven, while the monk walked on with his arm raised 
and bent as if he were grasping his brow with his hand in 
deep thought. His hood was over his head, so that Henry 
could uot catch any mark whereby to recognise him, but 
turning suddenly at the very end of the street, when the 
young cavalier was within a few yards of them, he ex¬ 
posed to his view the features of the Benedietine Dom 
Andre. His hand was pressed upon his forehead, his ear 
was bent, listening to the words which the other eagerly 
poured into it; and while he did so, his teeth were fixed in 
his nether lip, as if in the effort to master some deep emo¬ 
tions within. He walked on straight towards the young 
cavalier without seeming to see any thing before him. 

Not so Walter Dixon, however, whose eye roved about 
continually, in spite of the eagerness with which he was 
speaking; and immediately that he and his companion 
turned, his glance fell upon Henry Masterton. <e Here is 
his brother,” he exclaimed instantly: “ 1 must leave you.” 
And at the same moment he sprang across the street, 
passed round the opposite corner, and. was out of sight. 
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The Benedictine stood as one confounded when he be¬ 
held Henry Masterton: but it seemed to originate as much 
in the sudde i mingling of a different current of thought, 
arising in his unexpected appearance, with the ideas which 
had been flowing in the monk’s mind previously, as in the 
surprise at seeing him abroad, when he had left him con¬ 
fined to a sick chamber at home. 

“ You here !” he exclaimed ; " you here, at a moment 
like this! Good God! what do you here?” 

“ I will explain all that hereafter, my good father,” re¬ 
plied the young cavalier rapidly: “ at present 1 must claim 
your immediate aid as a minister of religion, for an un¬ 
fortunate fellow-creature lying at the point of death, who 
demands to confess her sins, and receive such comfort as 
nothing but religion can bestow.” 

“ I am unfit, my son, 1 am unfit,” replied the monk 
wildly; “ I, across whose brain but now thoughts were 
flashing like the devouring lightning over the black void of 
night! — thoughts that I dread to recall! — 1, go and 
prate of consolation to another ! But send to the Corde¬ 
liers, or to Notre Dame — send — send to-” 

“ It cannot be, good father,” replied Henry Masterton : 
“ recollect, for Heaven’s sake, your character, your pro¬ 
fession, your Christian charity. The lady for whom I call 
you has taken poison ! — her soul is oppressed with sin 
and fear — the gates of the tomb are open before her. 
Ere I can find another priest, perhaps the hour may be 
past, and the eternal seal set upon a life of transgression ! 
Can you, will you refuse ?” 

“ No, no, my son !” replied the monk : "one moment 
let me pause — let me think — let me become myself, for 
I have heard those things this day that have shaken my 
inmost soul. — Now, now,” he added, after an instant’s 
thought, “ now lead on, I will follow.” 

Henry now led the way with a step of light, and the 
monk followed, muttering to himself, “ c Thou shalt not 
shed blood £ •—. c if they smite thee on one cheek, smite 
not agaiu, |huut turn thou the other, that they may smite 
thee on that also — e do good to those that despitefully 
use thee.* Ha ! ” he continued, as Henry stopped at the 
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door of his brother's dwelling, ££ lia! dost thou bring me 
here ? Who told thee this ? — who led thee hither ?” 

“ Father, there is no time for question and reply,” an¬ 
swered the young cavalier; “ death will tarry for no 

appeal, ami the summons of death was strong upon the 
lady when I left her : enter, then, in Heaven’s name ! and 
I beseech thee do thy best to save a soul in the present 
dreadful hour ! ” 

,£ And is it even so ? O God ! O God 1 that it should 
be thus !” exclaimed the monk : ££ Cut I will, I will, my 
son ; and now. Heaven aid me !” So saying, he drew 
the hood still farther over his head, and entered the door, 
which was opened by the only servant Henry had yet 
seen. 

£ ‘ Has your lord returned ?” demanded the young cava¬ 
lier, as he passed in after the monk ; “ and how is the 
lady now ?” 

The woman shook her head. ££ She seems sinking fast, 
sir,” she replied ; “ nor has my lord returned, though both 
the men that he left are gone to seek him.” 

££ 1 will wait for him, then, in the great saloon,” said 
Henry. ££ Conduct the holy father to your lady, and let 
me know when he comes forth.” 

Heqry turned along the corridor, with his page, to the 
great saloon in which he had first paused, and there, 
striding up and down the apartment, he waited the long, 
long minutes of painful suspense—suspense not in regard 
to the event, but in regard to when that event was to 
happen. 

The monk followed the attendant straight forward till 
she opened the door of the saloon in which the unhappy 
lady lay. There he paused for a moment, leaning his 
hand against the lintel of the door, and looking anxiously 
forward. What passed on his countenance could not be 
seen under the shadow of his cowl, but his footsteps 
wavered as he advanced ; and after he had sat dowtfrby the 
side of the couch on which she was placed, he said nothing 
for several minutes. Lady Eleanor lay motionless*: her 
arm was cast acres'! her eyes — the paleness bf ^eath was 
on her lips and cheeks, and it was only by the rise and fall 
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of her bosom, and occasionally a low murmur of distress, 
that it could be distinguished she yet lived. The monk's 
eyes seemed fixed upon her, and, after a long pause, he 
said, “ Be comforted, my daughter. Woman, leave the 
room,” he added, turning to the attendant, who immediately 
obeyed. “ And now," he continued, still speaking in 
French, “ have you nothing to say ? Do you not seek to 
relieve your heart of the heavy load which lies upon that 
of every human being, and weighs it down in the moment 
of the spirit’s departure ?” 

e ‘ I do, I do indeed,” said Lady Eleanor, faintly with¬ 
drawing her arm from before her eyes, and letting it fall 
heavily by her side ; “ but, oh ! good father, is there, is 
there mercy in heaven for sins such as mine ?” 

“ When they are confessed and repented, there is mercy 
for all,” replied the Benedictine : “ speak, then, while there 
is yet time.” 

“ I am faint,” she said ; “ give me that cup, father ; it 
yielded me strength but now.” 

, The monk gave her some of a restorative which the 
apothecary had left, and when she had moistened her lips, 
she continued — 

“ I must be short in my tale, for my time, I find, is to 
be short. I am an Englishwoman, father : my mother 
died early, and I was left to the charge of a parent who 
considered little else but his own interests, and my educa¬ 
tion was entrusted to others, who taught me well those idle 
graces and weak accomplishments which might win ad¬ 
miration from creatures like myself, but few of those 
principles which might secure my own esteem and keep me 
in the way of heaven. They did worse — they taught 
me to believe those graces and accomplishments the only 
things of value on the earth. Was not that a deadly sin, 
father ?” 

“ The sins of the dead are on their own head, my 
daughter,” replied the monk: “ speak of yourself ; we 
have all enough to answer for ourselves.” 

“ Too true,” rejoined the dying woman. “ Well did I 
profit by those lessons, and I learned to admire myself as 
the moat beautiful thing on earth. That was my first 
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great sin ; but still I thought that there was something 
more to be adorned than the person ; and while my father 
spent his years at the court, I strove to enrich my mind 
with everything that was brilliant or fine in the writings 
of the past or the present. That which was good, perhaps, 
1 cast away. My father’s fortunes were soon made, and to 
our own inheritance he added the estates of the Lord Lang- 
leigh, who was, I fear me, basely betrayed. His ambition 
was then satisfied, and his avarice narrowing itself to simple 
accumulation, he left the court, and, residing at Penford- 
bourne, gave himself up to the increasing of his wealth. 
I was now of an age to wed, and though we saw few 
persons in our own dwelling who might aspire to match 
with me, yet in our visits round we met many such, and 
I soon learned the pleasure of being loved and admired; 
but my heart seemed of ice itself, and I felt that, though 
I would have given my hand to any one my father pointed 
out, all were to me as indifferent as strangers. Not that I 
did not seek to make them love me: I lived upon their 
adoration ; and if there had been one man in all the 
county, whom I knew, and who dared to pay attention to 
another when I was present, I would have exhausted all 
the artifices of human vanity but I would have brought 
him to my feet. And, oh ! how I scorned them when I 
saw them there, those proud lords of the creation ! — how 
I laughed to see the agonies of their passion, and how 
little did I know how deeply I might feel it myself. All 
this, I know, was sinful ; but there was worse to come. 
The only being who was much admitted to our dwelling 
was a young man about six years older than myself — a 
nephew of my father — my own cousin, but a demon of 
cunning, and pride, and revenge. He was constantly 
there, always by my side, flattering my vanity, feeding my 
pride, rendering me small services, and whispering sweet 
words-” 

“ And you loved him !” exclaimed the Benedictine 
sharply, “ and you loved him ! ” 

f ‘ No, no, no, father! ’’ replied the lady, seeming to 
acquire energy and strength for the denial: “ no, I de¬ 
spised him: however, he was always there, and he won 
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my father's ear. His own mean parents were enriching 
themselves by petty means, and pretended to greater wealth 
than they really had. If I wedded my equal in rank and 
fortune, my father knew that he would have had to dower 
his daughter with a splendid portion, while Walter Dixon 
offered to receive me portionless. That argument was 
sufficient, and my father promised him my hand. I cared 
not, and was all obedience, doubting not that, for his own 
sake, my future husband would leave me to pursue my own 
path after our marriage as much as I had done before. He 
left the house, to communicate the tidings to his parents, 
and, scarcely was he gone a day, when two strangers 
arrived, bearing letters to my father. They were both 
elegant and handsome men, though much older than my¬ 
self, and of course I took care to strive for both their 
hearts. The one, however, I soon found, had been a 
soldier, but was now a priest, a Jesuit, called Du Tillett ; 
the other was an English gentleman of splendid fortune 
and high accomplishments, by name Sir Andrew Fleming. 
He had travelled long, distinguished himself, vacillated 
between many a profession — the robe, the gown, and the 
sword, but at length yielded all to passion, and before he 
had been five days at Penford-bourne. Ire offered his hand 
to the daughter of bis host.” 

The monk sat deeply silent while she spoke, and even 
his hands he had drawn within his robe, as if what was 
passing in liis mind might have been read by the work¬ 
ing of the muscles. The lady, however, now paused, and- 
from weakness, fatigue, and mental pain, a dreadful fit of 
convulsive sobbing seized her, which had nearly terminated 
her existence. The monk called no one to his assist¬ 
ance, but raised her up and held the cup to her lips while 
she strove to drink. At first she could not swallow the 
liquid that it contained, but at length she succeeded, the 
sobbing gradually ceased, and after a few moments of 
silence she went on. f ‘ It is fleeting fast, father, it is 
fleeting fast, and he does not come to me, for whom I have 
sacrificed all virtue, and peace, and hope, and life.” 

“ Who, who ?” demanded the monk ; “ for whom have 
you done all this ?” 
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" For the only one I ever loved,” she replied: ec But 
you shall hear— I will be quick —I must be quick. My 
father told Sir Andrew Fleming of the tie that bound me 
to another; hut in the eagerness of passion, and with the 
sinful reasoning of Du Tillet, the knight overcame my 
parent’s scruples.” — The monk groaned. — <f He had 
penetrated the secret of my father's avarice, and not only 
offered to wed me without a dowry, but offered gold him¬ 
self. No written promise had been given to the other — 
Walter Dixon was a Calvinist, and Du Tillet persuaded 
my father that it would be sinful in a good Catholic to 
give his daughter to the son of an heretical church. My 
father consented, 1 was passive in his hands, or rather 
glad to be freed from my engagement to a man I despised, 
though it was to wed one to whom I was indifferent. All 
was easily arranged, and before Walter Dixon returned, I 
was the wife of Sir Andrew Fleming. Messengers w r ere des¬ 
patched to warn the disappointed lover, and a hint was added 
that his presence was not desired. My husband was all 
ardour and tenderness: he was a man of deep and fear¬ 
ful passions ; and 1 was cold to him as the grave. 1 
loved him not, and I let him feel that 1 did not love. A 
deep gloom came over him, and the disappointment of 
fond expectation, of reciprocal passion, seemed almost to 
affect his brain. How much more w r as it so, then, when 
he saw me surrounded with other men, and saw the smiles 
in which I could deck myself for other eyes ! Passion 
and reproach followed, and coldness and pride was the 
only reply. When 1 found that he dared to blame and 
to complain, where all flattered and caressed, I went from 
evil to evil, and where I had coquetted for sport, I now 
coquetted for anger. Thus the days went on in pain and 
displeasure to both ; and bitterly, I believe, did he repent 
the having persuaded my father to break his word to ano. 
ther. At length Walter Dixon made his appearance, and 
the whole house prepared to look black and cold upon hie 
coming, and to repel his reproaches with scorn. But re¬ 
proaches he made none, and. though Sir Andrew Fleming 
still frowned, my father felt relieved, and I — oh yes ! I 
smiled basely and cruelly upon him !” 
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<c Did you do no more than smile?” demanded tlv 
monk. “ Speak ! for truth must now be told, and it were 
vain — it were worse than vain to try to hide the amount 
of the sin you have committed. Remember, if you be¬ 
trayed your faith to your husband, in thought, word or 
deed, so much the more was-” 

“ I did not,” replied Lady Eleanor, raising herself a 
little on her arm ; ft I did not even for a moment, in 
thought, word, or deed.” 

“ Then he has told the truth,” muttered the monk to 
himself, while Lady Eleanor continued. 

“ Never, never ! though my husband with mad jealousy 
suspected both him and me. lie well deserved suspicion, 
for he left no art untried; but I despised him as he 
merited, and only smiled on him in public to revenge sus¬ 
picions that I did not deserve, and harshness which, per¬ 
haps, I did. — Clasp not your hands and groan, good 
father— 1 know that it was sinful, and often and bitterly 
have I repented that I did so. But my evil angel tempted 
me, and at length when that low despicable wretch was 
wounded by my husband’s hand in a moment of mad pas¬ 
sion, I tended him as if he had been the dearest of beings 
to my heart — I sat by h'is bedside — X spoke words of 
comfort to him, I spoke kindly and affectionately of him — 
but not because 1 loved him. Oh, no! but solely to 
punish the other. I urged it farther than that dark- 
spirited man, Fleming, could bear. He reproached — he 
accused me— 1 treated him with contempt, and did all 
that woman could to increase his suspicion and his wrath. 
Madness — for to do him but justice, he was incapable of 
so acting without madness — madness took possession of his 
mind, and in the midst of my calm cold taunts he drew 
his dagger and would have stabbed me, had not that very 
woman who was but now in the room, hung upon his arm 
till her screams brought aid. He was dragged away, and 
I declared that I would never see his face again. He yielded 
much more readily than I had expected ; and I own that 
I was piqued that he did so, though at the same time he 
exacted a .promise from myself and my father that Walter 
Dixon should not be again admitted to -our dwelling: a 
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promise that we both gave without a regret. When Tie, 
my husband, was gone, I was happier than ever for a 
time ; but not long after he wrote me a letter, which by 
some means found its way to my heart. He told me that 
he still passionately loved me, and that he had alone con¬ 
sented to quit me, because he doubted his own powers of 
commanding his passions under the treatment that I had 
shown him. He drew a picture, too, of what domestic 
life might be, that made me pause and reflect. Not that 
I learned to love him ; but 1 learned to regret more deeply 
that 1 was his wife ; and for the first time I began to 
picture to myself what happiness might spring from mutual 
love. A change came over me ; I did not cease to encou¬ 
rage admiration when it came near, but I ceased to seek it 

— I began to think that there must be something more 
than mere admiration to make one happy, and I began to 
dream dreams of love and affection, from which my ill- 
fated marriage were to cut me off for ever. Hut I must 
be speedy —that deadly faintness is coming back upon me 

— my feet and my hands are cold like marble. — My father 
died, and though the mistress of a splendid fortune, I 
sought not in the town the gaze and admiration I should 
once have coveted ; I remained in the country, I loved 
solitude, my time passed quietly, and I was beginning to 
feel the repose of virtue, when one day a note was put 
into my hand in the writing of Walter Dixon. It merely 
told me that two young cavaliers, the sons of the Lord 
Masterton, were halting for a day in the village. It had 
no name subscribed, but I well ^cw the hand, for Walter 
Dixon had, indeed — whether he thought it would move 
me or not—had, indeed, saved our estates from spoli¬ 
ation in the civil war, or at least claimed the merit of it 
in a letter which he wrote me. Well, I asked the young 
cavaliers to my house, and oh ! my father, how shall I 
explain the feelings with which the elder filled my heart! 
It is in vain! I have no time—” she added quickly, 
“ — something seems to weigh down my bosom, and choke 
my breath. — Be it enough then, that, when I left him, 
and thought of the man to whom I was bound for life — 
what fearful feelings came across my bosom! Sir Andrew 
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Fleming? I thought. My husband ! Was it possible? 
I thought over all that had passed — I thought of him 
as a lover — as a husband ; I called up his look, his con¬ 
duct, his harshness, his jealousy, his anger, — and, O 
God ! O God ! how I did hate that man. ” 

“Woman! woman!” exclaimed the monk, rising up 
from his se it, and casting back the cowl from his head. 
' “O God ! <) God ! how he did love you !” 

Lady Eleanor's eyes fixed full upon his face, as the 
struggling sunbeam of a December day, found its way 
through the high window ami fell clear upon his brow. 
There was agony and terror in her glance, and for a mo¬ 
ment she gazed on him in silence. At length, with fear¬ 
ful strength in one so evidently dying, she too rose from 
her recumbent position, and clasping her hands as if in 
the act of prayer, while her eyes still remained fixed im- 
moveably on his face, she -sank down upon her knees at 
his feet. — A film seemed to come across her eyes — a low 
murmur, that was scarce a groan, broke from her lips. — 
She fell forward on the ground — and the spirit departed 
for ever from its clay. 

The monk grasped his forehead with his hand, and gazed 
on her for a moment with a look full of mingled feelings 
— love, and anger, anil sorrow, and despair — then raising 
the body in his arms, he placed it on the couch where she 
had been lying, smoothed the decomposed limbs, closed 
the eyes that seemed still turned imploringly towards him, 
and three times printed a long kiss upon the pale lips of 
the dead. — Then turnip hastily away, thrust his right 
hand into his robe, and exclaiming, “Now! now!” he 
rushed out of the apartment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Henby Master-ton paced alone, the length of his bro¬ 
ther’s hall ; and every two or three minutes he turned 
and listened — but nothing sounded as if the confession 
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had reached its close, or as if he, for whom he waited, had 
arrived. It was all silent, and with feelings far more 
deeply pained than cold reason justified, both for the un¬ 
happy woman who had hurried her own fate, and for him 
who was to return and find his happiness, however unholy, 
blasted. Henry traversed and re-traversed the saloon 
which he had first entered. He then paused, and raising 
the various articles that were strewed on the table, endea¬ 
voured, notwithstanding the pain he had before suffered 
in the contemplation, to turn his mind from the anxious 
dread of the present, to the memories of the past. Hut 
now every object connected itself with the scene that was 
passing so near him. He lifted the glove he had before 
remarked, but in the back there was a deep cut, and he 
found it broadly spotted with blood. A large chalice, 
wrought in some foreign workshop, stood beside it, and on 
examining the mounting, he found that it was supported 
by skulls, neatly imitated in silver, while, on the stalk, 
some trembling wit had insulted the humanity he partook 
and the fate he dreaded, by a scurvy jest, for the sake of 
seeming bold in the eyes of insects like himself. Many 
other objects of curiosity, or elegance, lay near ; but when 
the mind is full of any one subject, where can the matter 
be found, between which and the engrossing topic, some 
associations will not be discovered ? 

Weary, woeful, anxious, the young cavalier cast himself 
on a chair, and gave himself up to thought, which poured 
upon his brain like a troubled and $ swelling sea running 
over the sands of the shore, with a thousand waves flowing 
indistinctly one into the other. Who was this Benedictine, 
he asked himself, whose interest in all that concerned him 
was so great ? What was between him afid Walter 
Dixon ? Why was he seen in companionship with him, 
when he knew him to be a villain ? 'What could be his 
personal concern in the affairs of his brother ? 

While he asked himself these questions, he almost re¬ 
gretted that he had called the Benedictine to the death-bed 
of Lady Eleanor Fleming; but then again he had ever 
remarked that there was a dignity and nobility of feeling 
in the monk, which, as it broke forth in minute traits and 
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accidental circumstances, could hardly be affected, and 
which would guard against his making an evil use of any¬ 
thing he might learn. Besides, there was a seal of con¬ 
fession — a seal which, in the annals of the world, had 
never been known to be violated — that secured his silence, 
and the oblivion of all that might be entrusted to his ear. 

The mind of the young cavalier next turned to the 
feelings of his brother; and he calculated, with pain to 
himself, all the agony that Frank would feel, if, as he had 
divined from some casual words of Lady Eleanor, any 
unkindness on his part had prompted the fatal act to 
which she had had recourse. To lead a woman’s love into 
sin — to teach her to violate her plighted faith — to rob 
her of state and station, virtue and good name, and then to 
let her feel for one moment how she had fallen — to dispel 
the bright dream, and leave nothing but the fearful truth 
— to make her feel the ingratitude of him whom she had 
loved and trusted — to repay all her sacrifices even by an un¬ 
kind word ! — It was what Henry could scarcely conceive ; 
and yet there was something which whispered that in his 
brother’s case it might be so. Frank’s sneer had been, 
from his boyhood, as untameable as the tiger. It had 
spared none, it was easily excited ; and how dreadful must 
be a sneer from one, for whose love she had crushed the 
future, to one, whose future was all crushed ! 

As he thus thought, a sound struck his ear as of a 
closing-door, and, forgetting that he had been before de¬ 
ceived, he looked round for his page, to send him out, in 
order to see who it was. He then first perceived that the 
boy was absent, and rising, he proceeded to the end of the 
corridor, in which, to his surprise, he found him. 

“ What, eaves-dropping, sir ! ” he exclaimed, catching 
him by the shoulder ; “ I thought you had been better 
trained and nurtured. Do you not know that disgrace and 
shame attend the spy even to his death ?” 

" I spy on no one but an enemy,” replied the boy boldly, 
but colouring deeply at the same time ; “ and to discover 
a spy, it is but fair to listen to his words. Now I hold, 
that a man who comes hither in a different shape from his 
true one; who conceals his name and station, and who 
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winds himself into your thought, while he hides from you 

his own — I hold that man to be a spy indeed.-But, 

hark! there are horses in the court-yard, and there is a 
foot in the vestibule.” 

As he spoke, the sounds caught the ear of his master 
also, though amidst the clattering of several horses’ hoofs 
on the stones of the paved court, he could not distinguish, 
at first, the tread of a foot in the vestibule below. In a 
moment after, however, the staircase echoed to the step of 
some one coming fast; and a few words, spoken rapidly 
between two persons without, followed. 

“ No, no, sir! come in ! ” cried the voice of Lord Mas- 
torton as the door opened. “ You have put the lion on 
the track, and you shall see him run down the quarry, or 
feel his fangs yourself. — Shut the doors there below; and 
see that no one passes out!” And instantly after having 
given this order, he entered the saloon. 

He was evidently heated and excited, and his dress, 
which showed no warlike preparations for the civil conten¬ 
tions in which he had been wielding his sword, bore, never¬ 
theless, evident traces of a deep and desperate struggle. 
His hat was cut through — his face was blackened with 
smoke and gunpowder, and his gloves were stained with 
blood. His eye instantly fell upon Henry as he entered; 
and he paused suddenly in his advance, with marks of un¬ 
feigned atonishment. 

“ Harry!” he exclaimed, " you here!—This is un¬ 
expected,” and he turned to the person who followed him — 
no other than Major-General Walter* Dixon, asking him 
with a curling lip, “ Think you, sir, my brother does me 
the favour, to lead the wolf to my sheepfold? But we 
shall soon see more.” 

“ Speak with me a moment, Frank!” exclaimed Henry, 
seeing him advancing at once to the opposite door without 
taking farther notice of him. ei For God's sake, do not 
go in there, in your present state of mind! What is the 
matter, Frank ? ” 

"What is the matter, Henry Masterton!” replied his 
brother. " Tell me, is Sir Andrew Fleming in my house, 
or is he not? He once forgot his priestship to draw steel 
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upon me ; and if I find him, I shall not remember his 
sanctity now.” 

“ You will find no one there, Frank,” answered Henry, 
“but a monk and a dying woman. You know not what 
has occurred, and indeed you are unfit to meet the scene 
before you. Pause for a moment, Frank, and hear me!” 

“ A dying woman!” exclaimed Lord Masterton — “ a 
dying woman ! What do you mean?—Who is dying?” 
and as he spoke he turned deadly pale with the fore¬ 
bodings which rushed across his mind.—Henry paused, 
embarrassed how to tell the sad tidings he had to commu¬ 
nicate— “ What is it? Speak, Harry!” continued Lord 
Masterton. “ Your looks are not enough — Is it — is it 
Ellen ? ” 

“ It is, indeed, Frank,” replied Henry. 

“ Then that villain has been here and killed her !” ex¬ 
claimed the young nobleman. “ Let me go, IlenTy Mas¬ 
terton — I must, I will go to her.” 

As he spoke, the opposite door opened. — Within two 
yards of it stood Lord Masterton; Henry’s hand was still 
upon his arm ; and about a couple of paces behind, Walter 
Dixon had stopped without speaking, while the above con¬ 
versation took place between the two brothers. — The door 
was flung violently open, the tapestry was pushed aside, 
and the Benedictine strode into the room with madness 
and fury in hi* whole aspect. He paused a single instant, 
when he found hupself so suddenly in the presence of 
several other persons; but his eyes the moment after fixed 
upon Lord Masterton with an expression of deadly con¬ 
centrated hatred; and, in an instant, before any one could 
make a movement, he withdrew his right hand from his 
bosom, clasped tight round something that glittered as he 
raised it in the air, and struck the young nobleman a blow 
so quick, and seemingly so slight, that one could scarce 
conceive it would have shaken a child. 

Lord Masterton stretched forth his hands, as if to grasp 
his assailant by the throat — but his eyes rolled unmean¬ 
ingly in his head, and reeling a moment where he stood, 
he fell back into the arms of bis brother, deluging him 
with blood. 
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“ Villain l” cried Walter Dixon, “ atrocious villain !” 
and drawing his sword with the rapidity of lightning, he 
at once passed it through the body of the murderer. The 
monk strove to strike him with the dagger he still grasped, 
but his blow fell wide, and the parliamentarian again 
plunged his sword into his bosom. Without a word, or a 
cry, or a groan. Sir Andrew Fleming — for he indeed it 
was — fell dead upon the floor. Both the first and the 
second wound he had received were of a mortal kind, and 
he was dead before his head struck the ground. Not a 
movement, not a shudder, not a convulsive gasp inter¬ 
vened ; but there he lay — now a living man, and now a 
corpse. 

Not so Lord Masterton. The dagger had struck him 
between the first and second rib, anti had divided some 
large blood-vessel in its passage ; but he yet lived ; anti 
while the gore poured forth from his bosom with fearful 
rapidity, he pressed his brother’s hand — as Henry endea¬ 
voured to stanch the blootl — but forcibly resisted the 
attempt. By this time the room was full of servants, who 
had returned-with their lortl from the struggle which had 
taken place that morning between the Fronde and the 
troops of the court on the little plain of St. Michel, and 
who had followed him tow ards the saloon, after closing the 
doors according to his order. Two of them had arrived 
in time to behold the fall of the Benedic tine,^^ d, all ran 
forward to aid their lord, but he refuse^ and 

pointing forward to the door, pronounced with painful 
struggles the word Eleanor.” One of the men instantly 
ran to fulfil what he conceived to he his master's desire, 
and to call the unhappy lady to his side; but he returned 
in a moment after still paler than he went, followed by the 
attendant who had witnessed her mistress’s agonies, and 
had by this time learned her death. 

“ Gracious God!” she cried, clasping her hands as she 
gazed upon the prostrate form of Lord Masterton, who lay 
with his head supported on his brother’s arm as Ilenry 
knelt beside him. “ Gracious God ! and he dying too ! I 
told my lady what would come of it when she took the 
fijit.siep.” 
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“ Yout mistress ! your mistress!” ejaculated Lord Mas¬ 
terton, struggling with the suffocating blood that seemed to 
pour into his chest and choke his utterance. “ Your mis¬ 
tress, Bertha! ” 

“ Alas, my lord ! I have no lady now!” replied the 
woman. 

Lord Masterton closed his eyes, raised his hand, and let 
it fall again upon the ground. His eyes opened, his under 
jaw dropped, and Henry Masterton was alone — the last of 
his race ! 

There was a momentary pause as the young cavalier 
gazed close and intently upon his brother’s face, and all the 
rest hung over him in painfril and fearful expectation, not 
knowing whether the last breath had parted for ever from 
the lips of the young English noble, or not. But no light 
came back into the glassy eyes ; not another breath heaved 
the heavy bosom of the (lead ; and Henry Masterton gently 
laid down the head of his brother, and rose up as from 
some horrible dream. 

The servants who stood around him were all French, 
and knew him notbut from some instinctive perception, 
that his interest in the dying man was greater than that of 
any other person present, they had remained passive round 
him while he upheld the body of his brother in his arms. 
Now, however, they began to ask each other who he was, 
and one more shrewd and careful than the rest, left the 
room hastily td,«eek the criminal lieutenant of the city, 
for the purpose of taking cognisance of all that had oc¬ 
curred. 

To the other servants, the attendant who had followed 
Lady Eleanor from England, soon explained that the young 
gentleman they saw was the brother of their dead lord, and 
prompt obedience to his commands, and ready proffers of 
service were the consequences. 

Walter Dixon in the mean time, while these events were 
rapidly passing near, had coolly wiped his sword in his 
glove, and returned it to its sheath. He then approached 
the body of the Benedictine, who had fallen forward on 
his face ; and after gazing on it for a moment as it lay, he 
turned it over with his foot, even while the yet unatiffened 
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limbs hung languidly back in the position they had assumed, 
with the flaccid relaxation of late death. When he had 
succeeded in rolling over the body, without touching it with 
his hands, he looked steadfastly on the countenance of the 
dead man, as if studying carefully the lineaments of that 
cold meaningless face. 

" Thou art changed,” he said at length addressing the 
corpse. “ Thou art changed, but still the same. I did not 
think it would be my hand which should do it. But it is 
right as it is.” 

He then turned towards the young cavalier, who was still 
standing by the side of his dead brother. 

“ Henry Lord Masterton,” he said, “ 1 congratulate you 
on your accession to your family honours. May you enjoy 
them more wisely than those that are gone! ” 

lie spoke calmly and seriously ; but Henry felt as if 
the very word congratulation were an insult at such a 
moment. 

“ 1 thank you not for your congratulations, sir,” he re¬ 
plied, “ because standing with so many causes of grief 
around me, 1 have little subject for congratulation in 
my fate. But I thank you. General Dixon, for having 
avenged my brother with such ready zeal, although — if 
the idea which has but now crossed my mind be true, and 
this dead man be Sir Andrew Fleming — perhaps your 
sword was the servant of your own interest, as well as of 
my indignation.” 

“You do me more, and less than justice, young gentle¬ 
man,” replied the other. “ I acted from impulse, and 
therefore not on the wise principle of consulting my own 
interest, as I should call it, or the base one as you might 
term it. It is fortunate, however, and rare to find so 
foolish an act, as the yielding to impulse, rewarded by the 
removal of an obstacle in our path. However, Milor, as 
these knaves will soon learn to call you, let me advise you 
to make haste, and secure all that your brother has left of 
valuable in this country, otherwise his most Christian 
Majesty will come in with his droit d'Aubaine, and sweep 
away all, as clean as a dog licks a greasy plate.” 

Henry turned away in disgust. “ I understand, sir," 
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he answered, as he walked towards the inner chamber, 
“ that one of the servants has gone to summon the criminal 
lieutenant, for whose arrival we must all of course wait. I 
seek to be alone at present, therefore 1 leave you; but we 
may have to speak more hereafter, ere we part.” 

Thus saying, he turned and left the room, while Walter 
Dixon with a sneer, observed that he had grown both 
solemn and proud on his new lordship. It may easily be 
conceived, however, that the infinity of new thoughts and 
feelings which rushed upon the mind of Henry Masterton 
demanded some pause of solitary reflection. All the pain¬ 
ful scenes through which he had passed that day floated 
confused before his eyes like the memory of a frightful 
dream, and he could scarcely believe that they were real. 
When, however, be had paused for a time upon the 
mere facts, he began naturally to seek the causes of what 
had taken place, and as he did so, he was led strongly to 
suspect that Walter Dixon was no mean mover in the 
whole. — Might he not, whose interest it was to remove 
Sir Andrew Fleming from his path — might he not be the 
person to tell him that his faithless wife was then in Paris 
with her paramour ? Might he not lead him to the very 
dwelling near which he had met the monk that morning ? 
and might he not then, as he had seen him do, bring back 
the passionate and fearless lover, to dispute the unhappy 
woman with her fierce anti frenzied husband ? The event 
perhaps had not been exactly such as he expected ; hut in 
such an affray as was certain to take place under those 
circumstances, the calm and calculating villain had probably 
felt sure of finding means to work out the purposes of 
self-interest. Such at least had been the result; and on 
comparing his past history with the present circumstances, 
Henry found that all the objects for which Walter Dixon 
had been striving through life were attained by the events 
of that morning. He had avenged himself with his own 
hand on him who had crossed him in love and in ambition, 
and he bad removed the only obstacle to bis possession of 
those estates which he bad so long coveted. 

Other considerations then followed, and the more Henry 
Master ton found himself alone in the world by the death 
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of the last member of his family, the more his heart 
turned yearning towards her who alone had the power to 
replace them all. But where was he to find her? The 
dead murderer of his brother was the last who could give 
him any clue to her place of dwelling. With him the 
secret of her removal and the knowledge of her abode had 
died, and the last link of the chain was broken. It might 
be years, lie thought,, long years before he found her ; and 
that fancy, added to all that he had suffered and undergone 
that day — the first which he hail stirred abroad since his 
long and painful illness—totally overcame him, ahd casting 
himself on a seat before the table, he buried his face in 
his arms, and gave up his mind to every painful anticipation. 

He had not sat long, when little Ball-o’-fire ran in to 
announce the arrival of an officer called the Quaternier, 
with his commissaries and a body of archers, the criminal 
lieutenant not having been found. An immediate inquiry 
began 'to take place into the events of the morning, and the 
officer of police commenced his operations by putting every 
person present uuder the surveillance of his archers, sagely 
remarking, that as three persons were, he found, killed, 
somebody must have killed them. The English refugees, 
he also remarked, were always filling Paris with their 
squabbles, and it was high time that the law should take 
severe notice of their irregularities. After these prelimi¬ 
nary observations, he proceeded to view the bodies as they 
lay, taking a written note of their exact state, and then to 
examine the persons present. 

Henry, as brother of the dead nobleman, was the first 
he thought fit to interrogate ; and as the first also, his ex¬ 
amination was protracted to a fatiguing length, having to 
explain who all the parties were. When his evidence was 
gone through, that of Walter Dixon and the servants was 
taken ; and it became very plain — the Quaternier declared 
— that the Benedictine monk, formerly the husband of the 
lady who had poisoned herself, had in a fit of wrath and 
jealousy stabbed her seducer. So far all was clear; but 
when little Ball-o'-fire’s • examination was entered into, 
though some embarrassment occurred, from his difficulty 
in speaking French, yet he positively declared that Walter 
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Dixon’s sword was drawn before the monk had struck his 
master’s brother, and adhered to the declaration, in spite 
of the contradictions of the English officer, and the cross- 
examination of the Parisians. 

Henry acknowledged that he could give no light upon 
the subject, as his back had been turned to Walter Dixon 
at the time ; nor could the servants afford any information 
corroborative of either one statement or the other, as, when 
the first of them arrived in the room, the monk was already 
falling. 

In the opinion of the Quaternier, who was full of most 
excellent differences, those contradictory statements were 
of the greatest importance to the circumstances of the case. 
If, after seeing a friend slain by another man, he argued, 
one draws one's sword and slays the murderer, one is fully 
justified ; for Heaven knows how many more murders 
that man might commit; but if the sword be drawn, as 
here stated, before a blow is struck, or, as the boy declares, 
before it is even menaced, it shows a predetermination in 
the drawer to kill some one. “ I shall, therefore, cer¬ 
tainly,” he continued, “ release all parties here present, 
except the aforesaid Walter Dixon, whom I shall carry 
with me to the Hotel de Ville, to wait the farther per¬ 
quisitions of the criminal lieutenant. All the others, how¬ 
ever, must inscribe their names and places of dwelling in 
this book, that they may be called upon as witnesses, 
should the case require it ; and in the mean time every one 
must quit the house, till such time as the proper officer, 
by the King appointed to collect the droits d’aubaine, have 
notice, and take heed, that his Majesty be not defrauded 
of his dues." 

Walter Dixon threatened and remonstrated, but in vain. 
And after having enrolled all the names of the persons 
present, examined the whole premises, and locked the 
various doors, the Quaternier and his archers caused every 
one to vacate the saloon, in order that he might secure the 
last door. The wrath of the parliamentary officer, how¬ 
ever, knew no bounds ; and as he passed out, he struck 
the page, whose testimony had occasioned his confinement, 
a violent blow with his clenched fist. The boy instantly 
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betook himself to his dagger, and Walter Dixon’s life 
would have been held by a frail tenure, had not one of the 
archers seized the page in his arms, and his master com¬ 
manded him to sheath his weapon. 

lie did as he was ordered ; but before lie did so, he 
shook the blade at his adversary, adding the word, “ Be¬ 
ware.” 

The Parliamentarian gave him a glance of scorn, and 
the Quaternier, after having informed the young cavalier, 
that the following morning admittance would be given to 
himself, or any one on his part, to perform the last offices 
for the dead, led his prisoner away, and Henry Masterton 
turned towards his own dwelling. He had scarcely reached 
the gate of the court, however, when he was overtaken by 
his brother’s servants, demanding payment of their wages; 
and though somewhat sick at the obtrusion of their petty 
self-interests upon the sorrows and distresses which at that 
moment occupied his mind, he informed them that, to the 
best of his belief, the inhuman and unjust law, which ap¬ 
propriated all the effects of a stranger dying in France to 
the crown, made a provision for the payment of all just 
debts. Nevertheless, to put them more at their ease, he 
gave them his address at the hotel of Monsieur de Vitray, 
and informed them that if their claims were not discharged 
by the commissioners of the aubainage, he would take care 
that they should be paid. 

The female attendant of Lady Eleanor Fleming had 
been permitted by the Quaternier to keep possession of the 
vacant chambers in the lower part of the house ; and as, 
from various circumstances, Henry was inclined to believe 
that she possessed a better mind, than perhaps might have 
been expected, he spoke a few words of comfort and con¬ 
solation to her, assuring her that he would do all in his 
power to make her future fate easy and comfortable. 

“ I am a Catholic, sir, as was my mistress,” she replied, 
‘ c and I desire nothing hut to retire into'a convent. I 
was brought up with my lady from her infancy, and I 
easily taught myself to have no object in life but her. I 
have seen her father first, and herself afterwards, throw 
away all the happiness that she might have enjoyed. With 
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every gift that heaven could bestow — a splendid fortune 
— high rank — great beauty— fine talents — and, indeed, 
indeed, sir — though you think not — an excellent heart 
from some error in her early education, I have seen her 
pass through life without happiness, and die a terrible and 
a painful death, at seven and twenty years of age. I have 
had enough of the world, sir, and all 1 wish is to leave it 
for ever." 


CHAPTER IX. 

The dull light of a short winter’s day was beginning to 
draw to its close as Ilenry Master ton returned towards the 
hotel of Monsieur de Vitray. On entering the court he 
found the whole house in confusion, and soon discovered, 
by the various exclamations of the servants, that he was 
himself the cause. 

“ Here he is! here he is!” cried one. “Run and 
tell monsieur,” exclaimed another. “ Monsieur has been 
seeking for you, sir, high and low,” said a third. 

“How could you be so imprudent, mon cher ami?" 
cried Monsieur de Vitray himself, coming down the steps 
of his house into the court to meet his young friend, and 
still habited in the cuirass and blue scarf which he had 
borne in the day’s skirmish. “ How could you be so im¬ 
prudent ? If you are not careful for your own sake, you 
should really he careful for the sake of my reputation. 
Your English friends will say that the Frenchman did not 
take sufficient charge of you, and it will get abroad that 
the French are an inhospitable people; whereas, on the 
contrary, if there be a land on earth which is really the 
temple of hospitality, it is France. I know my own in¬ 
capacity, and my own imperfections, and I am perfectly 
aware that if you had fallen into the hands of more ca¬ 
pable and wealthy men than myself, and at a time when 
the tranquillity of the country permitted greater attention, 
you would have received a thousand times more kindness 
than I have had it in my power to show. Nevertheless, 
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the w ill has not been wanting, and you must not endanger 
your own life, and my credit, and the honour of France, 
by such imprudence. I could not and would not believe 
the servants who told me you had left the house.” 

To stop him before he got to the end of his speech was 
impossible, and Henry was obliged to hear him out. As 
soon as he paused, however, he told him that the cause of 
his going forth was one of too much consequence to he 
neglected, and that, during his absence from the house, he 
had met with many circumstances to distress and horrify 
him, in regard to which he would beg his counsel and as¬ 
sistance. 

“ Willingly, willingly, my dear young gentleman,” re¬ 
plied Monsieur de Vitray ; “ willingly shall you have such 
poor advice as my mind can furnish, and such poor assist¬ 
ance as my power can afford. But let us in out of the 
cold air. Vrutrc Saint Gris ! 1 find 1 have a touch of the 
rheumatism, and I do not bear my cuirass as easily as I 
did in former days, tlo into the little cabinet; we will sup 
alone by a blazing fire, and 1 will hid the servants deny me 
to every one but our friend Dorn Andre; and his advice, 
you know, may be very serviceable also.” ’ 

“No, no!” replied Henry, with a shudder, while the 
image of the Benedictine, as he had last seen him, came 
up before his eyes. “ No, no ! he will not come this 
night — nor ever again,” he muttered to himself. 

“• Well, well!” rejoined Monsieur de Vitray. “ We 
will shut our door, then, on all the world. I will but cast 
off this heavy cuirass, and change my apparel, and will 
join you in a moment.” 

ec I too must change my dress,” replied Henry, “ for 
my coat is stiff with blood.” 

“ With blood ! ” exclaimed Monsieur de Vitray : “ you 
are not surely wounded again ! Young gentleman, you 
will contrive jto abridge your space of life to a very nar¬ 
row span, if you do not take better care.” 

“ It is not my own blood,” replied Henry, in a melan¬ 
choly tone, “ though too near akin to mine, unhappily." 

“ What, an affair of honour!” cried Monsieur de Vitray, 
in a lighter one ; “ you were not fit, indeed, my young 
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friend; you were not fit. But since it is so, change your 
garb, come down to my little cabinet, and we will talk it 
all over alone.” 

Thus saying, he skipped up the stairs with strange' 
symptoms in all his movements of rheumatism struggling 
hard with habitual grace and activity. Henry, in the mean 
time, proceeded slowly J;o his chamber, changed his dress, 
which was stiff with his brother’s blood, and then descend¬ 
ing to Monsieur de Vitray’s private cabinet, cast himself 
into a chair before the fire, to wait that gentleman’s re¬ 
turn. As he sat there, for the first time during the whole 
day he felt his wound: so absorbing had been the interest 
of the scenes through which he had passed, that they had 
not only occupied all his thoughts, but seemed also to have 
(leadened his very corporeal feelings; and it is possible he 
might still have forgotten that he was wounded, had not the 
remonstrances of Monsieur de Vitray recalled his situation 
to his mind. But his own sufferings did not now divert 
his mind from all the fearful remembrance of that morn¬ 
ing’s events. The windows were closed, the old dark ta¬ 
pestry hung all round, the fagots blazed and crackled 
bright and loud, the chair in which he sat was easy and 
soft ; hut it seemed as if every accessory of comfort and 
luxury, and the warm, cheerful arts of life, but file more 
strongly called up to memory those he had left cold and 
stiff, upon the bloody floor where they had fallen, un¬ 
watched, untended, and alone. 

Monsieur de Vitray, however, did not suffer him long 
to indulge such sad thoughts, but rejoined him in a few 
moments, giving a thousand orders as he came for serving 
supper in an hour, bringing lights, and refusing entrance 
to every one during the evening. 

" Well, my young friend,” he said, as he also seated 
himself before the wide chimney, “ well, how you have 
chanced to quarrel with any one since you have been in 
my house, or how any one has chanced to quarrel with you, 
puzzles me much. Nevertheless, as it is so, it-” 

“ But, my dear sir, it is not so,” interrupted the young 
cavalier, taking the only opportunity of cutting across his 
good friend’s oration, before it deviated into the infinite. 
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‘‘ You have rather misunderstood me. The matter, I am 
sorry to say, is far worse than a simple duel, if you will be 
kind enough to hear me state it to you.” 

“ I am all attention, my young friend,” replied Mon¬ 
sieur de Vitray; nevertheless, allow me to remark that, 
whatever he the circumstances, France is a country in 
which equity and justice reign supreme. If any one be in¬ 
jured, in what country is redress so easy as in France — 
if any one he afflicted, where can he find that consolation 
which is to affliction what justice is to injury, so soon as 
in France ? Solon himself never devised laws so well cal¬ 
culated to promote the security of individuals, the tran- 
cpiillity of the public, the protection of the innocent, and the 
punishment of the guilty, as those which we enjoy in France : 
and, as 1 feel perfectly certain that, you have done nothing 
on which the brow of justice should frown, I congratulate 
you on being able to seek the protection of her smile.” 

Henry had almost abandoned his purpose of consulting 
Monsieur de Vitray, in despair at the first mention of 
France, but, when he found his oration so soon brought 
to an end, he proceeded to relate to him all the events of 
the morning without concealment or reserve. The natu¬ 
rally fine and sensitive mind of his hearer was deeply 
affected at the detail, and, with the drops really standing 
in his eyes, lie pressed Henry’s hand, saying, in a very dif¬ 
ferent tone from that which Walter Dixon had employed 
— “ I congratulate you, with tears, my dear young friend, 
on being the head of your house. I know how it must 
pain you to become, as you have, the rightful owner of a 
high station — and I hope, too, of a high fortune — by 
the cruel death of your unhappy brother; but, at the same 
time, it is surely matter of congratulation that an illus¬ 
trious name, and a long inheritance of honour, has fallen 
into hands whence it will derive additional splendour. 
Had it remained with your brother, my dear sir, the glory 
of your family must, have slumbered in obscurity, or have 
been tarnished by open vice, and that must give you some 
consolation for the loss of one whom, however faulty, you 
seem to have deeply loved. 

A desultory conversation of some length then ensued, i« 
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the course of which every little circumstance which Henry 
Lad omitted was detailed, and many questions asked, and 
no small horror, and wonder, and commiseration, were 
expressed by Monsieur de Vitray at the tragedy of the 
morning. 

“ In regard to Sir Andrew Fleming,” he continued, “ I 
cannot help regretting him deeply ; I have known him 
since he first came to France, as a young man, to perfect 
himself by travel. He was then as noble a cavalier as 
you would wish to look upon, skilful to a miracle in the 
use of arms, and, though sometimes sterner than his youth 
could justify, he was not averse to innocent pleasure. He 
was rather wayward and fitful, however, which we, his 
companions, attributed to a certain unhappy drop in his 
blood, which might verge towards insanity. His father 
had died by his own hand, we heard, and though the lady, 
his mother, was said to be as simply plodding a dame as 
any in all Europe, yet enough of his father’s spirit reigned 
in his besom to make him wild and violent in his passions, 
dark and singular in bis caprices. When in Italy, we were 
told that he had nearly renounced the world, and become 
a barefooted Capuchin. He was driven from Home for 
killing a cardinal’s nephew in a duel, and then wandered 
afar through the East, 1 have beard him say, and even to 
.Jerusalem itself; but still, whenever he passed through 
France, he failed not to pause for at least ten days in 
my dwelling.” 

“ And yet you were very different men,” said the young 
cavalier. “ I should scarcely have thought that the humour 
of the one would have suited that of the other.” 

“ We were, indeed, as different as two men could be,” 
replied I)e Vitray, ‘‘but we had known each other long, 
and there were a thousand pleasant memories common to us 
both. Our friendship, too, had been formed in the expan¬ 
sive time of youth, when hearts are open and soft; of the 
impressions then received, many, indeed, are wiped out — 
obliterated — effaced and changed — but those which do 
last are hardened by the petrifying power of time into lines 
that death only can destroy. You have heard, of course, 
the story of his love, his marriage, his jealousy, and his 
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separation from his wife. lie came over again to France 
with feelings excited almost to madness ; the only sane 
principle that seemed left in his mind was the conviction 
of its being absolutely necessary for him to absent himself 
from her and from her family, lest, as he said, he should 
destroy them all. Time, however, moderated his feelings ; 
and the bettor spirit which always governed him when he 
was cool, taught him to reproach and check himself for 
much of what had passed. lie inflicted on himself a deep 
and bitter penance, and, as he felt the separation must be 
for ever, he qualified himself according to the institute, 
and entered the society of Jesus. 

“ Three years then elapsed without my seeing him, and 
It was the spring of the last year when he visited me near 
I)ol. He was then on his way to England, his wife’s 
faiher having died, and his jealousy of her conduct having 
again revived. lie was accompanied, also, by another 
Jesuit, who went, I believe, on some political intrigue, 
and by an English officer long in the service of France, 
whose purpose was to offer his sword to his native king, 
the moment he was freed from his engagement to the 
French crown ; hut it proved too late. The whole was 
over before he arrived.” 

“ May I ask the names of his companions ?” demanded 
Henry Masterton eagerly, a sudden gleam of light pouring 
in upon some points that had long been obscure to his 
mind’s eye. 

“ Certainly,” replied Monsieur de Y r itray ; “ the one I 
knew slightly, the other I still know well. The first was 
Du Tillet, a Jesuit, and an old friend of Sir Andrew 
Fleming; the other was the well-known General St. Maur. 
But why do you ask ?” 

“ I will tell you in a moment,” replied the young 
cavalier, “ but first let me inquire was there not a striking 
likeness between Du Tillet and the man who died to¬ 
day ?” 

“ None at all,” the other answered : “ yet there might 
be a little,” he added, after a moment’s thought, “ but very 
slight ; they were both dark men, and somewhat about the 
same height, but that was all, at least to my perception.” 
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“I saw Du Tillt't the ‘very spring to which jou 
allude,” replied the young cavalier ; “ and it now strikes 
me that it is the remembrance of his face which has been 
haunting me every time I have looked upon Sir Andrew 
Fleming. The likeness is so strong.” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Monsieur de Yitray ; 
“Du Tillet you could not see, for he died within five 
days of his landing at Exmouth of a fever caught in a 
small cabin, where they lay concealed on their first arrival; 
it was Sir Andrew Fleming himself you saw. .Being 
better known, and having more enemies than the other, he 
took Du Tillet’s name. lie told me also, when you 
arrived at my house on that dark stormy night, that you 
had rendered him some great service in .England ; but 
begged me, as in his monk’s dress you did not recognise 
him, to say nothing which would lead your mind to the 
subject, giving as a reason, that he was at deadly feud 
with your brother. IIow deadly, I now too well perceive.” 

Henry paused and thought deeply for several minutes. 
“ You are right,” he said at length ; “ 1 now see it all. 
How long is it since this unfortunate man last re tun ?d 
to France ? ” 

fe It was towards the end of the month of June,” 
replied Monsieur de Vi tray, “ and he came back with one 
or two severe wounds yet unclosed.” 

“ They were dealt by the hand of my unfortunate bro¬ 
ther,” said the young cavalier: “ doubtless, their meeting 
on that occasion also was concerted by one who has since 
carried his schemes, I feel sure, to a more successful con¬ 
clusion. I cannot prove it, it is true,” he added, after 
thinking for several minutes over all the circumstances in 
which the fate and actions of his brother might have 
been influenced by the schemes of Walter Dixon. “ I 
cannot prove it, it is true ; but I feel as certain as that 
I now live, that +he Walter Dixon, who, as I told you, 
is at this moment in prisonj for the death of the monk, 
brought hack my brother this day with the purpose of ex¬ 
citing Sir Andrew Fleming and himself to destroy each 
other. The estates of his cousin, Lady Eleanor, were, it 
seems, only refused, to him by the Council of State, on 
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the score of Sir Andrew Fleming’s prior right ; and he 
has taken care? to remove that objection.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless ! ” replied Monsieur dc Vi tray. “ I 
have known many a cunning man labour long and pain¬ 
fully to bring another to commit a crime for his profit, 
which he would not do for himself but in the last ex¬ 
tremity : but. we must not forget that, as our law goes, 
the proof of an interested motive, in slaying my unhappy 
and misjudging friend, would do much to give him over 
to the executioner.” 

“ Such a motive would be difficult to prove,” answered 
the young cavalier ,*“ and 1 have but to offer simple sus¬ 
picion. He, too, avenged my brother’s death, and 1 must 
not lend my voice to hang him for that very act. How¬ 
ever it may he, I cannot believe that the Almighty jus¬ 
tice will fail to overtake that man — that very Almighty 
justice which he mocks, by making a glory of his hold 
villany ; and 1 will trust to it to avenge upon his head 
all the sorrows and the ruin that his machinations have 
brought upon my house.” 

“ Be it so, my young friend ! ” said Monsieur de Vi- 
tray ; “you judge sanely, anti far be it from me, either, to 
doubt that Hod will avenge bis own attributes. Nor 
have J any cause to blame the man, though my poor 
friend fell under his hand. He fell in the commission of 
an act, which, criminal in any one, was still more criminal 
in the minister of a God of peace. He took upon him, 
I am afraid, the religious habit, not because he felt within 
him that mortification of the passions which fits man 
for the service of God, but rather because he hoped that 
that service would aid him in controlling those passions; 
and, as might he expected, the passions triumphed over 
the vows ; the ordinance was forgotten, and the priest of a 
bloodless religion became a murderer. Iftiin, fain would 
I have persuaded him, from the first, to pause ere he ex¬ 
changed the more easy order of Loyola for the stricter 
rule of the Benedictines; opposition made him but the 
more impatient, and all the -prescribed forms were 
abridged, to favour his speedy admission to an order, which 
he has been the first, I believe, on record, to stain with 
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bloodguiltincss. But here comes Bernardin to announce 
our evening meal, during which you can tell me what is 
the subject on which you were about to command my aid 
or counsel.” 

“ It was merely in regard to the rights of escheatage, 
or aubaine, as it is called in France, that I was going 
to ask you advice in particular,” replied the cavalier; 
“ of course iny brother's servants and general debts will be 
paid before the King of France lays his hands upon the 
effects he leaves.” 

At the word aubaine, good Monsieur do Vitray coloured 
deeply, and played with the strings of his collar, repeat¬ 
ing several times, “ In France, my young friend, in 
France, you see, — in France the droits d’aubaine, or 
right by which the King claims the property of foreigners 
dying on the soil — but supper waits, we will speak of 
the droits d’aubaine hereafter.” 

It was evident enough, that Monsieur de Vitray was 
not a little puzzled how to reconcile the existence of 
such an inhuman practice with the laws which, he boasted, 
excelled those of Solon himself.* Henry Masterton, how¬ 
ever, felt no disposition to force him into a defence 
of the droits d’aubaine, and proceeding to the adjoining 
chamber, restricted his questions concerning the King’s 
claims in this matter, solely to the point, whether his 
brother's debts would be discharged. 

“Beyond all doubt,” replied Monsieur de Vitray; 
“ the King merely demands the effects left by a stranger, 
after all other claims upon them are discharged. And 
as you say that your brother possessed a considerable 
sum in the hands of some merchants, vested in hills of 
exchange, I doubt not that that also may be secured to 
you : but we will consult some lawyer on the subject.” 

Henry was now a little embarrassed in turn, and, much 
to the surprise of Monsieur de Vitray, he positively 
declined taking any steps to save the large sum which 
his brother had brought with him from England. He 
knew that Frank had carried with him from Masterton 

• It Si scarcely necessary to state that the droit d’aubaine has long ceased 
to exist. 
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House no means of procuring such a resource ; and he 
felt convinced internally, that the sum had {been raised 
by the sale of plate and jewels belonging to Lady Elea¬ 
nor Fleming. To appropriate money thus obtained., was 
of course out of the question ; and feeling a disinclination 
to mention his motive to Monsieur de Vitray, he simply 
declined talcing any step for its recovery, without assigning 
a reason. 

The good Frenchman argued and persuaded, talked and 
wondered, embarrassed himself more than once in the 
rights and wrongs of the droits d’aubaine, got himself pro¬ 
foundly puzzled between his sense of justice and his love 
of every thing French, and eventually gave up trying to 
induce Henry to pursue his claim, as much from his own 
embarrassment as from the other’s firmness.” 

He promised, however, at the young nobleman’s request, 
to employ some of the yens <Je robe, to sec the servants pro¬ 
perly paid ; and this having been settled, Henry proposed 
to retire to his chamber. tc I have much sad business,’* 
he said, “ to transact to-morrow; I am fatigued enough to¬ 
day, and indeed 1 feel that 1 need some repose.” 

“If you will follow my advice, my young friend,” re¬ 
plied Monsieur de Vitray, “ you will not stir out of these 
doors tomorrow'. Leave all the sad business you mention, 
to me. It luckily happens that a truce of ten days has 
been agreed upon this very afternoon. I am perfectly 
idle, and will see every thing performed as you could wish. 
Under the circumstances that exist, as a foreigner and a 
stranger, you wmuld run the risk of infinite uncomfort in 
fulfilling the task you speak of yourself. In every great 
town, there is a rabble ; and though that of Paris is more 
polished and civilised than that of any other nation upon 
earth, it is a rabble still. I have known many disgraceful 
scenes take place at the funerals of heretics; and, as in 
the present case there is a terrible story attached to the 
business, you w r ill but make yourself an object of wonder 
and attention, if not of insult, by being present. You 
require repose too, indeed. You have done enough to kill 
a man in your state already. I wish you would take some 
refreshment. If you cannot eat, as you seem to refuse 
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your supper, drink one glass of this Burgundy, mixed with 
equal parts of water. Exhaustion is what you have now 
to fear. After that, go to bed, repose yourself all to-mor¬ 
row, and leave the rest to me.” 

Henry Masterton took the wine and water that his 
friend recommended, but he did not yet leave him. “As 
you are so kind,” he replied, “ as to take upon you what 
must be a painful task, even to the most indifferent, 1 will, 
as you say, trust to you entirely. The only wish I have 
to express is, that the whole may be conducted with de¬ 
cent privacy. Under such circumstances, the least osten¬ 
tation would be vicious. The funeral of the unhappy 
man who slew my brother will, 1 suppose-” . 

“ Of course, it will be conducted by his convent, to 
which I will send notice of the event,” interposed Monsieur 
de Vitray. “ Shocked and astonished will the reverend 
fathers be ; for though, to those who knew Sir Andrew 
Fleming in the world, such an unhappy termination of his 
existence has nothing in it to excite wonder, the holy 
brothers of Horn Andre suspected not, I believe, the vio¬ 
lent passions which animated his bosom. I remember to 
have heard General St. Maur declare, in his gay way, that 
when they were serving together in the Low Countries, 
Sir Andrew Fleming’s whole lifej was either a dream or 
duel.” 

“ As you have mentioned General St. Maur again,” said 
the young cavalier, “ I would fain hear something more 
of him. I have a letter to him from England, which I 
must deliver ere I proceed on what will prove, I am 
afraid, a long and painful search. Pray God it be not a 
fruitless one ! But before you speak of Monsieur St. 
Maur, let me beg you to request the superior of the Be¬ 
nedictine convent to make close search amongst the pa¬ 
pers of the dead man, in order to discover any trace 
that may exist of the dwelling of the £Lady Emily Lang- 
leigh.” 

“ Put the name and the question down on paper,” re¬ 
plied Monsieur de Vitray ; “ give it to me to-morrow 
morning, and I will undertake that, if any traces do exist, 
they shall be communicated to you. As to Monsieur de 
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St. Maur, I will introduce you to him when you will. 
He resides not five miles from Paris, and is pay, lively, 
brilliant, brave, and generous ; in short, in all but birth 
lie is a Frenchman. He fell into some troubles, I have 
heard, in England, many years ago ; came over here with 
a sufficient, though not a large fortune, and seeing at 
once the infinite superiority of France to every other 
country on the earth, he has made it his home. For 
employment, he entered the service, distinguished him¬ 
self highly, rose to the rank of (General, and Heaven 
knows what he might have been, had he not been a here¬ 
tic,— I beg your pardon—a Protestant. He now lives 
very much retired, lias a beautiful small house about two 
leagues from the town, a fine park and garden; an estab¬ 
lishment that goes like clock-work, and the finest hyacinths 
in Europe. By the way, I will write to him this very 
night, and communicate your wish to see him.” 

After this, the conversation rambled for some time over 
various unimportant subjects ; and at length. Monsieur de 
Vitray, having been withheld from his favourite theme by 
the interests of the matter before him longer than ever was 
known, verged rapidly into a disquisition on the beauties 
and excellence of France. In the present instance, his 
oration proved highly serviceable, in a way which he did 
not intend, for, acting as a soporific on the excited mind 
of his young friend, it procured him a night of sound and 
refreshing sleep. The next morning, when he woke, he 
found that Monsieur de Vitray had long gone forth, and 
to his surprise discovered that it was verging towards mid¬ 
day. But the exciting and continued occupation of his 
mind during the former day, and the long and profound 
sleep which he had since enjoyed, had acted far from un¬ 
favourably on his health. The surgeon, on visiting his 
wound, declared him in every respect infinitely better than 
he had yet been, and advised, as the best means of com¬ 
pleting the cure, gentle and regular exercise. Henry, 
nevertheless, remained within during the whole day, ponder¬ 
ing over much that was bitter, and much that was gloomy. 
He felt and knew, that according to the rapid and some¬ 
what (he thought) irreverent custom of the country, the 
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body of his last relative was, in all probability, even then 
being carried on its bloody bier to the cold earth. The 
separation, it is true, had taken place ; death had closed 
his adamantine door between them, and, in the eye of both 
religion and philosophy, there, was nothing more to lose, 
now that the soul was departed. But unhappily, on this 
earth, we are so much more familiar with the body than 
the spirit — the body is so much more the object of all 
our senses, the corporeal faculties arc so entirely the me¬ 
dium of our communication with the mind within, that 
though we may abstractedly regret the absence of tlie feeling 
soul that we loved, we cannot but experience a deep pang 
at parting with the clay to which long habit of commune 
had endeared us—which Was the residence of the being 
to whom our best affections were given — which was the 
more familiar minister of a king, whom we knew alone by 
the actions of bis servants. 

Henry Masterton wept the death of bis brother more, 
perhaps, on the day which saw his remains consigned to 
the earth, than even at the moment of his fall. Nor did 
he mourn him the less, that in the memory of his life 
there was much matter for sorrow and reproach ; that many 
a weakness and many a fault were written in the record of 
his actions. Ilis tears were the bitterer, but not the fewer, 
that while he wept his brother he had also to weep his 
errors, and to weep that those errors could never be re* 
pented or atoned. Thus the day passed by, and late in 
the evening Monsieur de Vitray returned. He pressed 
the hand of his young friend, merely saying, “It is all 
over ! General Dixon, too,” he added, “ by the favour 
of some of his friends 'in Paris, and the want of any evi¬ 
dence of evil intent, has been liberated, his act being 
construed by the criminal lieutenant as mere sudden re¬ 
taliation upon a murderer, without forethought or malice. 
Here is a singular note enough,” continued Monsieur de 
Vitray, “ which has just been put into my hands in an¬ 
swer to the one I sent to the General St. Maur. Hear 
what he writes : — 

“ c General St. Maur is much obliged to the Marquis 
de Vitray for the proposal he has been kind enough to 
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make, but, as he has not the slightest inclination to see 
Lord Masterton, he will thank him not to bring him/” 
Henry coloured deeply, and Monsieur de Vitray shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders, observing, “ C’est un original !" 


CHAPTER X. 

The young cavalier made no comment upon the some¬ 
what rude reply which had been returned to his friend’s 
letter. “ It was on his own business that I sought this 
General St. Maur,” he thought, “ and whether — as from 
the wording of his letter it would appear he does — he 
mistakes me for my brother or not, the answer he has 
chosen to send, is equally uncivil. The matter seemed 
in sonic degree explained, indeed, by Monsieur de Vitray 
saying that, although the English officer had not absolutely 
taken arms on either side in the idle war of the Fronde, 
he had decidedly favoured the court party, against which 
Monsieur de Vitray had acted. The conversation on that 
subject, however, dropped there ; and Henry Masterton 
resolved to devote his whole exertions to discovering Emily 
Langleigh, without taking any extraordinary trouble to 
benefit a man who repelled his first advance so rudely. 
Monsieur de Vitray's kindness, it proved, had comprised 
within one day the execution of all that his young friend 
had entrusted to his care. 

“ You were not up this morning,” he said, “ when I 
set out, but I had not forgotten the question which you 
hade me ask of the superior of the Benedictines of the 
Quartier St. Jacques, and as of course a part of my mel¬ 
ancholy task lay with him, I put your inquiries according 
to your wish. Very few papers of any kind were left by 
the unhappy man who is dead, and those are letters. The 
superior was all kindness and liberality ; and, knowing me 
personally, as well as my intimacy with the deceased, he 
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permitted me to examine such documents as could be found. 
The only reference to the Lady Emily Langleigh that we 
were able to discover, was contained in a letter from some 
person in England, who had been apparently directed by 
Sir Andrew Fleming to watch the motions of your brother. 
This epistle went to inform him that the news was cer¬ 
tain ; that Colonel Masterton was, beyond all doubt, going 
to marry the Lady Emily Langleigh, and that, therefore, 
there was not the slightest chance of his return to Pen- 
ford-bourhe. It is dated two or three months since, and 
is signed ‘ Gabriel Jones.' " 

“ The villain has been playing into the hands of all 
parties,” muttered the young nobleman ; and Monsieur de 
Vitray went on to assure him that the prior had trans¬ 
lated several letters for him into French, and that he had 
himself run over all the rest without finding the name of 
Emily Langleigh repeated. 

Henry’s only hope now was Walter Dixon, who seemed 
to have been but too well acquainted with the movements 
of every one whose affairs had any relation to his own ; 
and though he felt an unspeakable reluctance to hold any 
communication with a man on whose motives or actions 
he could not for an instant rely, yet the hopes of reco¬ 
vering the traces of Emily Langleigh were superior to every 
other consideration, and he determined to seek him out 
without delay. In the mean time he explained his diffi¬ 
culties to Monsieur de Vitray, in whose zeal, activity, and 
good sense, he had by this time learned to place the greatest 
reliance, notwithstanding the foible that obscured the better 
qualities of his mind. The worthy marquis entered into 
his cause with all the eager and chivalrous kindness which 
might have been expected from a young man of five-and- 
twenty. He declared that it was the most extraordinary 
and unfortunate incident that ever was heard. It was 
quite a romance! it was equal to any thing in Astrea ! 

<f However,” he continued, “ France is a country, my 
young friend, where a man may do any thing he pleases, 
provided he violates no law. lie may conceal himself for 
ev£r, if he chooses it, without the possibility of any one 
discovering him: such are the wonderful facilities for 
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privacy and secrecy which this country affords above all 
others on the face of the earth.” 

“ Your tidings, my dear sir,” replied the young cava¬ 
lier, “ are not particularly consolatory for the seekers, at 
all events.” 

“ But mark me ! mark me, Milor ! ” rejoined de Vitray, 
“ I only spoke of those who wish to conceal themselves; 
for, on the other hand, if a person wishes to discover the 
dwelling of any one who has no intention or purpose of 
hiding themselves from his search, he will meet with as 
many facilities in the pursuit, as there are, in the former 
case, facilities of evasion. Now 1 do not suppose that your 
lady-love—as I very well see this lady is — has any incli¬ 
nation to conceal her dwelling from you, and therefore 1 
bid you take heart, and never fear, for that, if she be in 
France, aided by the enthusiasm of a true Frenchman, 
though an unworthy one, you will very soon find her.” 

Some general plans were then arranged ; but Monsieur 
de Vitray at length broke suddenly across all other topics, 
exclaiming, “ But, good heaven ! 1 had forgot, and so had 
you, my dear friend, a matter of great importance. Before 
we proceed to seek out the bride, we had better secure the 
means of supporting her with honour and propriety. Be¬ 
sides, common politeness requires you to pay your respects 
in the very first instance to the Duke de Longueville, and 
offer him your thanks for the post he has been kind enougli 
to bestow on you. Let us do that to-morrow ; it will but 
take you half an hour; and having made sure of the ap¬ 
pointment, and obtained sufficient leave to absent yourself, 
we shall proceed on our search with redoubled vigour.” 

“1 scarce think,” replied Henry Masterton, <c that 
decency will permit me to appear in public society, so 
soon after my brother’s death. The Duke of Longueville, 
will, I feel sure, pardon the neglect under the circumstances 
in which 1 am placed ; and the day after to-tnorrmv we 
will w r ait upon his Highness. To-morrow 1 will seek out 
Walter Dixon, and discover what knowledge he possesses 
of my Family’s abode — an employment in the course of 
which I shall be called to mingle with no company of 
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strangers, which would, I suppose, be inevitably the case 
at the house of Monsieur de Longueville.” 

Monsieur de Vitray smiled ; for however blinded, in 
some respects, by one particular theory, he was by no means 
blind to the human heart in general. 

“ You will do well to consider, my dear young gentle¬ 
man/’ he said calmly and kindly, “ whether the loss you 
may sustain by neglecting the Duke de Longueville, would 
not be greater than any that the temporary delay in seeking 
Walter Dixon could occasion. I tell you fairly, without 
wishing to make a merit of it, this post of governor of the 
chateau of Feschamp was wrung out of Monsieur de Lon¬ 
gueville. by no small petition and some service, contrary to 
the craving voices of a thousand applicants, who had to 
recommend them, besides other qualities, that of being 
Frenchmen.” 

“ If that be the case, ray dear sir,” replied Henry, “ I 
will not hesitate, but go. I would not for the world, that 
a thing you generously solicited and obtained on my behalf, 
should be lost by negligence of mine, real or apparent/' 

“ Spoken like a Frenchman!” replied Monsieur de 
Vitray, embracing him. " It will be easy to find out this 
priest-slaying Walter Dixon after we have seen the duke, 
and I will accompany you in pursuit of him.” 

“ That which is delayed,” thought Henry Masterton, 
"is very often never performed at all but without far¬ 
ther opposing Monsieur de Vitray's desire, he bade him 
good night, and retired to rest. 

The following morning the young cavalier rose earlier 
than he had lately done, and dressing himself in a suit of 
deep mourning which had been made for him during his 
convalescence, and for which weeds of sorrow he had now 
the additional cause of a brother's death, he descended to 
the salle a manger of the dwelling, where he was soon 
after joined by Monsieur de Vitray. He was of course 
much paler than he had appeared in former days, from the 
long and severe illness he had undergone, but his beard 
and mustachios had had time to grow since his return from 
England, and in every respect, except the floating locks 
which distinguished the English Cavalier from the parlia- 
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mentarian or Roundhead, and which when once cut ofF, 
re<|uircd years of care to regain, he had reassuined the 
appearance of his rank and character. 

Monsieur de Vitray, who set no small store by dress, 
however much his own verged occasionally into the absurd, 
congratulated the young Lord Masterton upon his appear¬ 
ance ; and after having breakfasted, they set out together 
for the Hotel de Ville, to which place the Duke de Lon- 
gueville and his family had removed, to favour one of the 
manoeuvres of the Fronde. 

A multitude of other cavaliers had arrived before them, 
as was evident from the number of servants and horses 
which thronged round the Perron of the Hotel de Ville. 
Few carriages were seen, and fewer still of chairs, announc¬ 
ing that the assembly then meeting was held by the duke 
himself; and that the hour had not yet arrived for his 
lovely duchess, formerly the beautiful Marie de Bourbon, 
to show herself to the world. 

.Every servant, who lingered there with his lord’s horses, 
had some ornament of a particular kind of blue, the 
peculiar colour of the Fronde, about his person ; and many 
a stare of lackeyisli impudence was turned upon the page of 
the young cavalier, as he appeared amongst the rest, 
habited like his lord, in deep mourning, without any of the 
marks of party on his person. 

Monsieur de Vitray and his friend dismounted at the 
steps ; and, entering the great vestibule, which was filled 
by a buzzing murmuring crowd, they made their way to 
the staircase which led to the apartments assigned to Mon¬ 
sieur and Madame de Longuevillc. The first door of those 
private apartments was opened to them by a servant in 
livery and admitted them into an antechamber, whence a 
second door, opened by themselves, led them to a large 
hall, which they found occupied by about a hundred per¬ 
sons, grouped together in separate knots, each talking and 
gesticulating with all the vehemence of faction, “ all sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

It is not my purpose here to give a detailed account, or 
rather I should say, a series of portraits of the leaders 
of the Fronde, most of whom have, within the recol- 
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lection of us all, distinguished themselves in a nobler 
sphere; but when the young Lord Masterton had entered. 
Monsieur de Vitray called his attention to them, one by 
one, as they stood in the centre of their different groups, 
each surrounded by his crowd of friends and dependents, 
who, in the excited spirit of a turbulent epoch, looked up 
to their several chiefs with devoted attachment. Never¬ 
theless, it must not be supposed that this attachment 
deviated at all into awe; so far from it indeed was the state 
of the case in reality, that every partisan deemed it his 
privilege, though he would have followed his leader to 
death in the field, to turn him into ridicule in the saloon 
if he thought fit. 

The first group that the two new comers passed, was 
placed in the angle of a window near the door, and 
surrounded the person of the well-known Marquis de 
Noirinoutier, who, booted and cuirassed, notwithstanding 
the existence of a truce, seemed ever ready for the field. 
He was giving an account, at the moment, of a skirmish 
near St. Denis, and was painting in high and exaggerated 
colours the bravery of the Parisians, and in terms little less 
flattering was speaking of himself. 

“ So then you see. Monsieur de Jaunier,” he continued, 
addressing a little dingy atrabilious looking personage, who 
was the ostensible listener, “ so then you see, the enemy 
repulsed in all points, went off to the right, while leading 
up our horse beyond the little field of vines—you know 
the vineyard belonging to Francier the esclievin — well, 
leading up our horse beyond that field, we charged the 
enemy; but at that moment an unlucky ball killed my 
horse, and thrown to the ground I was surrounded by the 
enemy, who, more like pickpockets than soldiers, would 
have stripped me'in a short time, had not our cavaliers 
come up. As it was, they tore from me a part of my 
accoutrements, which has hung at my side in many a 
bloody day.” 

"Monsieur means that he lost his haut de chausse,” 
said the person he addressed, turning to the rest of the 
party ; and the young Englishman had only time to hear 
Noirinoutier explain, amidst die laughter of the rest, that 
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it was the sheath of his sword that he had lost, when 
Monsieur de Vitray proceeded onward. He stopped for a 
moment, however, at another group, not far from the first, 
where a handsome but slightly-made gentleman was con¬ 
versing in a much quieter tone with four or five men of 
far more distinguished appearance than the rest. He was 
speaking with apparent ease and grace ; but the moment 
he perceived Monsieur de Vitray and the young cavalier 
with their eyes fixed upon him, he paused and coloured, 
then advanced a step, and bowed to Henry’s companion, 
slightly noticing by the same inclination the young En¬ 
glishman himself. 

“That is the Prince de Marsillac* ” said Monsieur de 
Vitray. “ Will you come and speak with him ? ” and 
without waiting for a reply, he led the way into the group, 
and introduced his friend. 

“ While Monsieur de Lougueville, the Duke de Bouillon, 
and even your friend. Monsieur d’Elbeuf, Monsieur de 
Vitray, are conversing in the inner chamber for the good 
of the nation, we are here trying to solve enigmas,” said 
the prince, after the first salutation. “ Here is De la 
Motho asks what is the blackest spot in the human heart? 
I cannot tell, I say, because there are so many, that to my 
eyes it seems all black together. Can you tell, De Vitray ? 

“ Faith, I cannot tell. Monsieur le Prince,” replied the 
other. “ For my part, I like to look upon the bright side 
of things, and the heart of a true Frenchman is to me 
all light.” 

“ All lightness you mean, De Vitray,” answered the 
prince; and as the other, with a shake of the head and a 
smile took his leave and walked on. La Ilochefoucault 
looked after him laughing, “ Do you know,” he asked of 
the Marshal de la Mothe, who stood by him, “ do you 
know the principle on which that good soul adores France 
as he does ? ” 

“ Faith, not I,” answered the other, “ without it be a 
combination of patriotism and madness.” 

“Not a whit — not a whit”—replied La Rochefou- 
cault. “ He adores France, because he adores himself, and 

* Better known aa La Rochefoucault, author of the famous Maxims. 
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because he is a Frenchman — and, after all, my dear l)e 
la Mothe, what is patriotism ? Is it not that we love our 
country because it is ours — because it has something to do 
with us? — It is all self— self — self. Tell me, when 
Cato fled to Utica, was it llotne that Cato loved, or Cato ? 
No, no. La Mothe, if he had loved Rome, he would have 
stayed in Rome, and done the best for her that he could. 
But Cato was his Rome, and so he carried Rome to 
Utica.” 

“You speak in riddles. Monsieur le Prince,” answered 
the marshal. 

“ Perhaps 1 do,” replied La Rochefoucault, turning 
away; ‘ ‘ but look! Monsieur de Vitray is going to inter¬ 
rupt the profound consultation of our noble leaders, for 
which Monsieur d’Elbeuf will thank him, and Monsieur 
de Bouillon will wish him at the devil — simply, because 
the one is never so happy as when he is standing on tiptoe, 
and because the other has the gout so bad, he has no 
toes to stand upon.” 

Monsieur de Vitray did, indeed, as the other remarked, 
venture to pass the limits of the great saloon in which the 
party was assembled, and to enter a chamber, the door of 
which stood half-open, at the extremity of the great hall. 
When, however, he perceived the several commanders-in- 
chief of the army of the King under the orders of Parlia¬ 
ment as it was called, sitting together in close consulta¬ 
tion, he was about to draw back ; but the Duke d’Elbeuf 
chanced to perceive his entrance, and instantly beckoned 
him forward. “ Come in ! come in ! De Vitray,” he 
exclaimed. “We have done, or nearly done — Have we 
not. Messieurs ? ” 

“ As your Highness thinks fit,” replied Monsieur de 
Bouillon with a bitter sneer ; “ the princes of the House 
of Lorraine always make shorter work of their affairs than 
other men.” Thus saying, he rose from his seat, and 
bowing distantly to Monsieur de Vitray, turned upon his 
heel. 

The Duke of Longueville rose also, and welcomed 
Henry and his companion with more warmth and courtesy. 
The young Englishman, seeing evidently that their coining 
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had interrupted business of far more serious import, soon 
brought his audience to an eml, and, after having returned 
his thanks to the duke for the honourable post he had 
conferred upon him, and requested permission to absent 
himself yet for a short time from its duties, he took leave 
and turned towards the door. Monsieur de Vitray, how¬ 
ever, had still his compliment to make, which occupied a 
longer space ; and, before it was concluded, one after 
another bad dropped in from without, so that the room 
was full, and the consultation for the day was of course at 
an end. Nevertheless it had probably been carried as far 
as the Duke of Longueville thought necessary, for, without 
looking in the least like a man who had been interrupted 
mal-a-propos, he listened to Monsieur de Vitray with a 
patient smile, and only cut across his speech by demanding 
his opinion on some subject whereon the other was really 
calculated to judge. The duke then slightly alluded to 
the reports that were already current in Paris regarding 
the death of the young cavalier’s brother ; but he did so 
delicately, as a man of good breeding and of the world, 
seeming to speak of it more in a tone of condolence than 
inquisitiveness. 

Henry replied briefly, as also did Monsieur de Vitray; 
but, as the latter was taking his leave, the duke — insti - 
gated perhaps by more curiosity, than birnsi'ance permitted 
him to 'show before the young Englishman — requested his 
companion, in a low voice, to sup in the apartments of 
the duchess that night, an invitation to which Monsieur 
de Vitray replied by a low inclination and a promise to 
comply. 

As he left that chamber, however, and proceeded to the 
one beyond, he took far more pains than necessary to 
explain to the young English nobleman, that the cause of 
his not having been included in the Duke of Longueville's 
invitation arose solely from consideration for the recent 
loss he had suffered. “ France is a country, my young 
friend,” he said, “ where politeness and attention to stran¬ 
gers is carried to the very height of refinement. Now 
some people might think that the duke would have done 
better to invite you ; but he, on the contrary, at once 
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comprehending how impossible it was for you to accept, 
and yet how difficult it would be to refuse a prince of the 
blood, or rather a princess of the blood, would not put you 
to the pain of-” 

At that moment some one laid his hand upon the wor¬ 
thy marquis’s arm, and, turning round, he both saw, and, 
by changing his position, exposed to the sight of Henry 
Masterton, the figure of a person whom neither of them 
had expected to meet in that place. It was that of a tall 
florid handsome man, considerably past the middle age, 
but still hale and hearty, and with an air of frank and easy 
independence, which spoke him as free from bodily infirm¬ 
ity as from the difficulties of station. He was habited in a 
suit of dark marone cloth, was exquisitely neat in all his 
apparel, and wore one of those large wigs which, though 
common, and I might say universal in our own days, were 
then rare. His countenance was one not easily forgotten, 
and Henry Masterton instantly remembered the General 
St. Maur, whom he had seen a year before in company 
with Sir Andrew Fleming. 

“ Monsieur de Vitray ! ” he said, pressing the hand of 
the marquis : — “ But here is one surely whom I am 
bound to welcome too, and to thank for good service done 
in former days. You look cold, young gentleman : do I 
not see Master Henry Masterton ? ” 

tr Not three days ago, sir,” replied Henry, “ you would 
have been perfectly right in speaking to me by that name ; 
but I am sorry to say, that since that time, 1 have a 
sad right to call myself Lord Masterton.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the old officer ; “ indeed ! — has 
that great busy-body, Death, been inviting such young 
guests to his house, and taking no heed of such meet and 
worthy company as you and I would make, De Vitray? ” 
The marquis looked a little hurt, but the other continued, 
“ Good faith, but this is sad though ! I deemed not that 
the grim abhorred monster would yet, for many a day, 
have knocked at the door of the gay young gallant whom 
I saw the other morning riding by St. Denis in all the 
pride of that cowardly thing life. In some of these cursed 
squabbles, doubtless, he fell ? ” 
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Henry was silent, anti he would have given much to 
have kept his friend quiescent also ; hut Monsieur de 
Vitray lost no time in drawing the general into a corner, 
and whispering in his ear the whole detail of the late Lord 
Masterton’s death ; nor did he want the gratification in 
return, of seeing in the old ofiicer’s countenance as much 
of astonishment, horror, and concern, as he could possibly 
expect. 

“ And poor Fleming! ” exclaimed General St. Maur, 
when the other concluded, ££ to die thus at last! Yet I 
cannot but grieve for that unhappy boy, cut off in the 
midst of his youth, and, unhappily, in the midst of his 
sins. ’Tis ever thus in the world ; we cast from us pure 
gold, catch at the tinsel, and die just as we are learning to 
distinguish the one from the other. However, my Lord 
Masterton, the solitude in which I live, and the circum¬ 
stance of Paris, which — with reverence be it spoken in 
this place — puts me in mind of the stomach in the revolt 
of the members, and is likely to get no food without she 
conform — the circumstance of Paris, I say, shutting her 
gates against friends and foes, have prevented me from 
hearing this sad news sooner, and, consequently, I am 
afraid, have made me guilty of great rudeness in a note 
sent to Monsieur de Vitray last night, of which my inten¬ 
tion, as far as yourself are concerned, was quite inno¬ 
cent.” 

“ I certainly was not aware, sir, of having personally 
given you any offence,” replied the young cavalidr; “ nor 
am I yet informed how any such offence was offered to 
you by my brother.” 

£l Why, sir, I was somewhat like a certain friend of 
mine, who went out to shoot wolves,” replied the old 
officer, ££ and hearing that there was a wolf in a belt of 
planting, he fired into it at the first rustle and killed one 
of his own cows. Now, I had heard a good deal of your 
brother, sir, — I would not wound your feelings ; but that 
which I did hear did not make me much covet his ac¬ 
quaintance. I never think it right to do any thing by 
halves; and when my good friend here proposed to intro¬ 
duce to me Lord Masterton, I — fancying it to be a man 
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I did not approve, returned such an answer as was likely 
to put an end to the business at once.— And now, my 
young friend, will you accept an old soldier's apology, 
offered frankly ? If you do not,” he added with a smile, 
“ you shall have to ask the honour and the pleasure, and 
the felicity of my acquaintance, most humbly, 1 can assure 
you, before 1 grant it.” 

“ I will do myself no such injustice, as to reject now, 
what may he indeed difficult to gain hereafter,” replied 
Henry; lC the more especially,” he added, “ as I am 
charged with a letter for you, which I might find no op¬ 
portunity of delivering to you afterwards, wore I once to 
set off on the long and weary search which 1 am afraid is 
before me.” 

“ A long and weary search ! ” exclaimed the old officer ; 
u I love a search beyond all things, and am the most skilful 
of searchers. Let me assist you, I beseech you. Lord 
Masterton ? 1 .will lay you down such a plan of your 

campaign, that, depend upon it, you shall be as victorious 
as Ooride, even though your enemy were Turenne. 

“ I am afraid,” replied Henry, with a smile, “ that you 
cannot assist me, my dear sir. I have unfortunately lost 
sight of some dear friends, in a distant part of France ; 
and if I cannot regain the clue at Paris, 1 shall be obliged 
to return into Britanny, and set out again from whence I 
began. In the mean time, will you inform me when and 
where I can deliver this letter ; for it is one of great 
importance, I am told ; and also I must deliver it alone.” 

“ Alone ! ” replied Monsieur de St. Maur ; “ I am not 
worth* stabbing, or I should think you had some design 
upon my poor life. However, what will you say to dining 
with me this clear frosty day ? 1 will despatch my busi¬ 

ness with Monsieur de Longueville. You get the letter ; 
and a short ride out of the city to St. Maur will not do 
you any harm.— But let me ask you first, whom is the 
letter from ? ” 

Henry whispered in his ear the name of Ireton, at 
which the other started, and showed no small symptoms 
of surprise. “ Will you come ? ” he repeated eagerly ; 
“ will you come, my Lord Masterton ? ” 
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“ I would fain you coulil name some other day, ” re¬ 
plied the young cavalier ; “ at present, my mind is but 
little attuned to society ; and I have also some business to 
transact in the town — the day after to-morrow perhaps ? ” 
“ Nay, I must become your suitor,” replied the gene¬ 
ral; “ you must come to-day, my young friend — 1 will 
receive you alone—you shall name your own hour for 
dinner, so that you may have time for all affairs; and 
you shall see no one at my house without you like it. But 
that letter is of much importance : 1 would fain receive 
it this day, and I would fain receive it in my own dwell¬ 
ing ; for I do not know what effect it may have either on 
my mood or my movements. ” 

“ If such he the case, of course I cannot refuse, ” replied 
Henry. “ Between this and two o'clock — though that be 
somewhat late for your dinner, I am afraid—but between 
this and two, I doubt not I shall be able to accomplish all 
I have to do in Paris, and also reach your dwelling. But 
you must give me the address correctly : remember, 1 am a 
stranger here. ’’ 

“ Two of my men shall accompany you, ” said Monsieur 
de Vitray ; “ it is not very safe to travel in these times 
without society, though one may have a pass in one’s 
pocket, and a sword by one’s side. They, too, will show 
you the way. ” 

“ So let it be then, ” said the old officer ; “ at two I 
will expect you;” and making his way forward to Mon¬ 
sieur de Longueville, he left Ilenry and his companion to 
quit the saloon and seek their horses in the Place de 
Greve. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The dwelling of Major-General Walter Dixon was by 
no means difficult to discover, the officers of police in 
whose custody he had remained for several hours, having 
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ascertained his abode with great precision. The style' of 
life which he led in Paris, was precisely what might have 
been expected from his character and circumstances. He 
lived well, though not splendidly ; but still so much better 
than most of his countrymen who had been driven abroad 
by the civil wars, that many a poor Cavalier of rank was 
glad to sit down to the table of the ci-devant ltoundhead. 
Walter Dixon had indeed never been very vehement in his 
politics, and he now affected an inclination towards loyalty, 
which gave the loyalists good hope of rendering him a 
convert. His object in thus making friends with the En¬ 
glish in Paris, might be the general one which he invariably 
kept before his eyes, of providing support of all kinds, 
against future contingencies, and it might be also that he 
had some design of employing any of the more daring and 
unscrupulous of his countrymen — many of whom would 
at that time have sold their lives for a dinner—in for¬ 
warding those parts of his purpose against Sir Andrew 
Fleming which were not particularly smiled upon by the 
law. In these enterprises, it must be remarked, he never 
employed his own servants, and the person who performed 
any dangerous service for him was well rewarded for his 
exertions, but had no opportunity of accumulating many 
such claims upon his employer. In almost all instances, 
however, Walter Dixon endeavoured to accomplish what¬ 
ever he undertook with his unassisted arm as far as there 
was any probability of success, judging the risk to his 
person at the time as nothing compared with that attendant 
upon making his views known to any one else. 

The house of the worthy parliamentarian was in the best 
part of the city, and the servant who attended the summons 
of the young cavalier, was one of those whom he had seen 
in the boat which had brought him to Calais. His master, 
however, he replied, had ridden out; and as no information 
was to lie obtained concerning the hour of his return, Henry 
Masterton was obliged to abandon his farther inquiries for 
that day. 

Returning to the hotel of Monsieur de Vitray, he fur¬ 
nished himself with the letter which had been entrusted 
to him for General St. Maur, and after waiting some time 
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for a pass to ensure his safe egress and regress through 
the gates of Paris, he set out on one of Monsieur de Vitray’s 
high dressed horses, which the worthy Frenchman insisted 
upon his using, as more easy in its paces than his own 
uncultivated Breton. Two well-armed servants also accom¬ 
panied him, together with his page ; and proceeding at 
a quick pace, they were soon out of the dull and narrow 
streets of the city, and enjoying the blessed aspect of the 
country. 

It was a clear frosty day with the sky blue and serene, 
and the sun shining afar with unusual splendour upon all 
the sparkling frost-work which begemmed every leaf of 
grass and encrusted every naked bough. The whole pro¬ 
spect was white and glistening, and there was a vigorous 
freshness in the air, which seemed to bring the body into 
tone with the scene, and give it power to enjoy even the 
cold aspect of the winter. It is true that not a leaf was 
to be seen upon the trees: all the green garmenture of 
summer was gone. Every drop of water was covered with 
a hard, dark coat of ice, and the birds sitting melancholy 
in the trees, appeared as dull black meaningless spots 
amidst the glittering whiteness of the world. The voice of 
nature too was silent; there was no gay hum of the insect 
world abroad, and all the music of the birds was reduced 
to the sweet shrill petitioning song of the familiar robin, as 
sitting fearless on a spray, he poured his plaintive ditty 
on the path. Yet, still there was something in the scene 
that was cheerful. The glorious sun was shining—the 
great, bright, mighty light-giver was smiling upon the 
world ; and though power was not given to his beams to 
melt the icy fetters in which nature lay, he changed them 
with magic power to gems of every hue, and made the con¬ 
gealed world sparkle with his golden rays. 

The young Englishman felt revived by the sight of 
nature's unencumbered face, and the fresh air gave him new 
vigour as he rode along. The spring of health seemed 
to open again in his bosom, and hope, which depends too 
much upon bodily sensation, rose up with every stronger beat 
of his own heart. The road which he followed was not 
particularly beautiful, but at length it turned back towards 
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the Seine which it had quitted, and climbing the brow of 
a high hill, passed by a stone wall encircling a considerable 
tract of ground which sloped down towards the river from 
the summit of the ascent. What was beyond the wall was 
hanlly to be distinguished through the thick trees that 
bordered the high road, but every now and then a glimpse 
was caught of smooth lawns, and long tine avenues, and 
majestic masses of deep wood, looking black and stern even 
through the hoary covering of the winter. 

At length, approaching a massy gate of wrought iron, 
one of the servants who followed rode up, and informed 
Lord Masterton that the entrance of the dwelling he 
sought was before him, and opening the grille, as it was 
called, they passed into the principal avenue of the park. 
Exquisite taste had apparently been employed to give 
perfection to everything which the eye now met; and con¬ 
tinual care and attention were evidently busy at all seasons, 
to keep the whole regular ami neat. Not a leaf from the 
trees was to be seen encumbering the ground. The road 
was as smooth and even as if it were the height of sum¬ 
mer, the grass was close shaven, ami as even as velvet, and 
the different flowering shrubs that stood waiting to burst 
forth in beauty in the spring, were all carefully protected 
from the frosty air. 

The house itself was not visible at first, but after pro¬ 
ceeding for about half a mile down the avenue, Henry 
Masterton came upon a neat, well-finished dwelling of 
white stone, perhaps too small for the size of the property, 
which seemed well deserving of as splendid a chateau as 
any in France ; but there was an air of comfort and sim¬ 
plicity in the low but elegant house of the old English 
officer, that made up for the want of higher pretensions. 
The view was most beautiful ; the situation on which it had 
been placed, half way down the slope of the hill towards 
the river, commanding the whole windings of the Seine- 
and the rich country through which it flows, with the 
distant metropolis breaking the line beyond. In the fore¬ 
ground were rich wooded banks, with many a beautiful 
walk down to the river; while, up the different brakes 
of the wood, which swept round the lawn in front, might 
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be caught the perspective of long avenues and deep glades, 
and other lawns beyond. 

Round about were a variety of animals of differen 
kinds : three or four peacocks were perched amongst the 
branches of some evergreens, enjoying the short glimpse of 
surtshine, and two light greyhounds came forward with 
their elastic steps toward the stranger as he alighted at 
the door. 

The sound of his horse's feet had brought out two ser¬ 
vants, and it was clear that his host had arrived before him, 
by the ready and expecting manner with which one of the 
grooms took his beast; while the other, leading the young 
cavalier through a large vestibule, the pillars of which 
were decked with the arms of all ages and nations, con¬ 
ducted him into a small but elegant library. There was 
nobody there, but the servant said he would inform his 
master of his lordship’s arrival, and closing the door, left 
Henry to his own thoughts. 

The room was filled with books of many kinds, all ar¬ 
ranged in great order ; but the object which first attracted 
and then absorbed the whole of Henry Masterton’s atten¬ 
tion was the solitary picture wdiich occupied the greater 
part of one side of the room ; it was a full-length portrait 
of a very lovely woman, painted by Antonio Vandyke. 
Her figure was full of easy grace, but yet there was a cer¬ 
tain degree of languor in it that gave the idea of delicate 
health ; and though Henry had first looked at it but as 
a very beautiful specimen of art, there seemed to grow a 
deeper interest in the picture as he gazed. The delicate 
hand leaned upon a marble table, on which were scattered 
various flowers, some budding, some full-blown, and some 
withered ; and underneath them the painter, with a bold 
and easy hand, had written the word “ Spes.” There 
seemed a vague moral in it ; and Henry could not help 
feeling that there is ever something intrinsically sad in a 
portrait. What can they be, but records of past hopes 
and broken affections ? and even if the originals still live, 
they are monuments to years that can never return — to 
health, to strength, to vigour, to charms, to graces that 
have fled ! But still Henry gazed : there was a soft and 
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living gentleness in those liquid hazel eyes that seemed to 
touch his heart with solemn and melancholy feelings. 
They seemed to speak of love and tenderness gone by and 
swallowed up by the devouring tomb ; and, associating 
with all his own hopes and dreams, the language of those 
calm moveless looks seemed to comment on the transitory 
brevity of all the finest and noblest ties which bind heart 
to heart, the evanescence of the sweetest feelings that 
mingle in the bitter cup of life. But no, the portrait 
6tood before him a record of memory and undying affec¬ 
tion. “• Surely,” he thought, “ if human hands can pre¬ 
serve for the corporeal eye a living likeness, like that, of a 
form that has long been dead, the spirit, the eternal spirit, 
may bear into another state the picture of a spirit that it 
loved, painted deep amidst the memories of the world that 
it leaves behind. If, in another state, we forget all our ac¬ 
tions and our feelings here, we should not be the same beings 
that were here, for identity of existence can but be proved 
by the mind’s own comparison of the past and the present; 
and if we remember at all, surelv we shall remember 
those we loved. Oh, no ! he who has loved such a being 
as that, and such a spirit as speaks from those eyes, can 
neVer forget — no, not in the tomb ! ” 

While he yet gazed and thought, the door opened, and 
General St. Maur entered. “ That picture,” he said, 
remarking the direction of the young cavalier’s eyes, 
without any other salutation, “ that picture was very 
like — It is that of my wife — now an angel in heaven. 
People wonder that, feeling towards her as I did, and 
feeling towards her still as I do — that is to say, loving 
her with the same deep fervid affection which I bore 
towards her while she was yet on earth — they wonder 
that I like to have her picture always before my eyes, and 
say that it must call up melancholy remembrances — and 
talk a great deal of nonsense of a similar kind. Far from 
calling up any melancholy remembrances — it calls up 
sweet and bright ones, and wakens hopes and expectations 
still brighter. As I sit here, and read and write, and 
think, it seems as if the spirit of my departed angel con¬ 
templated me making my way forward to the goal where 
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we shall meet again ; and as if she were smiling en¬ 
couragement upon my onward path- So much for that. 
And now, my young friend, where is Master Ireton’s 
letter ? How fares he ? — ’T is a year and a half since 
I heard of him, and as I then treated the counsel he 
kindly gave me of his own accord, as badly as if I had 
asked for it — that is to say, did the direct contrary — 
I almost feared that 1 should not have farther news of 
him.” 

“ There is the letter. Monsieur de St. Maur," replied 
Henry presenting it. “ But I must explain to you how 
it came to be so long delayed on the road. In London I 
accidentally met the writer, of whom I know nothing 
personally, and finding that I was about to set out for 
France, he entrusted the packet to me. My first business, 
and principal duty, led me into Britany, in search of 
some who are very dear to me ; I found the convent in 
which 1 had left them burnt down, and a letter that had 
been left for me — to direct my farther steps, I presume 
— destroyed in the flames. 1 tracked them out, however, to 
Paris, but as I was just entering the city, l unfortunately 
got between two parties of the Frondeurs and Mazarinites, 
and received a wound in my shoulder which has kept me 
ever since confined a close prisoner to my chamber.” 

Monsieur de St. Maur listened while Henry spoke, 
without opening the letter. “ You have been very unfor¬ 
tunate, indeed, my lord, in your first visit to Paris,” he 
replied; “ and I have been unfortunate in not having the 
pleasure of meeting with you sooner — Will you permit 
me ? ” — and he broke the wax. 

His eye fixed eagerly upon the contents, and as he read, 
a variety of changing expressions passed over his coun¬ 
tenance. The letter was somewhat long, and the hand 
not easily deciphered, so that, for five or ten minutes 
Henry Masterton had little occupation but in remarking 
the alternate light and shade that flitted over the counte¬ 
nance of his companion. 

“ This is news, indeed, my lord,” he said, “ and it 
requires some consideration. For many years I have now 
been an exile from my native land, and deprived of my 
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rightful property. This letter contains an offer of restor¬ 
ation to all that I possessed, without one condition that 
could compromise my feelings or my honour; but it is 
offered by a sect that I abhor, and by men who, I see 
plainly, not contented with freeing their country from a 
grievous yoke, will end by murdering their king. Of all 
of them, however, Ireton, though perhaps the most fero¬ 
cious, is the most disinterested. lie acts, I feel sure, on 
principle, and believes, while he stains his hands deep in 
blood, that he is barely doing his duty. However, the 
matter requires some thought, for since I last rejected a 
proposal somewhat similar, many a change has taken place, 
which renders the offer more acceptable and the obstacles 
far fewer. But let us to dinner, my good lord, and we 
will talk over old days — I shall treat you frugally — no 
sumptuous table is to be found in my house.” 

As he spoke, the dinner was announced, and the old 
officer led his guest through a door of communication into 
the eating-room, which was light and cheerful, and warmed 
by a blazing fire of beech-wood. The dinner, though 
simple, was excellently cooked, and excellently served ; 
the wines were fine, and every thing spoke the same care¬ 
ful regularity that the whole house displayed, and yet 
nothing showed a rigorous or exacting master. The ser¬ 
vants seemed to watch his looks with affection, as well as 
respect, and a cloud never came over his countenance while 
speaking to any of them. 

The dinner passed over, and a dessert of different kinds of 
nuts and dried fruits was placed upon the table, with some 
finer wines. There was one tiling, however, which Henry 
had remarked during dinner ; namely, that the servants 
had brought in and carried out the dishes through the door, 
which opened into the library, neglecting two other doors, 
which apparently led into the vestibule. At one of these 
doors, he had more than once heard a noise as if of a 
child endeavouring to come in, and as the servants were 
putting the last dishes of the dessert upon the table, one 
of them seemed to forget the way by which he usually 
entered, and suddenly opened the one from whence the 
sounds had proceeded. The moment he did so, with a 
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whine of exquisite delight, a beautiful black spaniel of 
King Charles’s breed, rushed joyfully into the room. Lord 
Masterton expected to see it fly to the chair of the General, 
but at once it sprang towards himself, leaped into his lap, 
and to his surprise and joy, he found his own beautiful dog 
Rupert caressing him, wild with pleasure and affection. 

Both Henry and the General started on their feet, and 
while the young cavalier fixed his wondering eyes upon 
his companion, as if demanding an explanation, the old 
officer exclaimed, “ It’s all over now ! It’s all over ! 
Rupert, you dog, you 're a traitor ! ” 

Henry’s heart beat quick and fast, and well it might; 
for through the open door he saw another beyond, on the 
farther side of the vestibule, through which a form was 
advancing towards him that needed no second glance to 
make his whole frame thrill. “Gracious Heaven I” he 
exclaimed, starting forward — “ Is it possible ? Emily ! 
beloved ! ” 

Emily only answered by gliding on to meet him, and 
in another moment he held her to his heart. The servants 
stood round perhaps in some astonishment, while Monsieur 
dc St. Maur looked on, upon the joy that sparkled in the 
eyes of the lovers, with no small expression of delight in 
his own. 

“ There, there, my good friends! ” he said to the at¬ 
tendants at length, “ you have had your treat too. The 
play is over ! Now, Robin, set down that dish here. 
You, Peter, place a seat for the Lady Emily. We will 
not lose our dessert because she comes to interrupt us. 
Some one offer my homage to the Lady Margaret, and tell 
her that her company will add to our delight. Now, shut 
the doors — Rupert, down sir ! Y ou are a traitor, and 
have betrayed the secrets of the garrison — and I cannot 
help suspecting that fair lady too, of conniving at the 
treason.” 

“ Indeed, my dear father, I could not help it,” replied 
Emily; “ Rupert knew that his master was in the house 
from the first moment his foot crossed the threshold, and 
he was so anxious to see him, that-” 

“ That his mistresB was scarcely more so — hey ?” de- 
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manded the General: “ but I forgive you, my sweet child, 
and share all your joy to the utmost.’* 

Emily threw her arms round the neck of the old officer, 
and printed a kiss upon his cheek, that made the blood 
come rushing with violence into that of Henry Masterton; 
for though the half of a century must have been some years 
past with Monsieur de St. Maur, yet he was still both 
young and handsome enough to cause a pang of jealousy 
to dart through the heart of the young cavalier, on seeing 
such an endearment bestowed upon another. He gazed 
with astonishment — Emily caught his eye, and blushed, 
saying — “ I had forgot! ” — but there was so much pure 
innocence in her blush, and in the smile that accompanied 
it, that Henry felt there could be no evil in that action 
which had called it up. Still, however, it was extraordi¬ 
nary ; but Monsieur de St. Maur put an end at once to all 
farther doubt. 

“ My Lord Masterton,” he said, “it was my intention 
to have given you a few hours longer to wait, and to have 
forced you to tell me the object of the search you have 
more than once mentioned, before I led you to that object 
itself; but this faithful beast has betrayed the secret too 
soon. And now I see, by the kiss she gave me but now, 
this dear girl, if she has not betrayed another secret, has 
— But here comes Lady Margaret! Before you say a 
' word, fair dame, be witness of what I do. Emily, my 
beloved, give me your hand — there, Henry Masterton,” 
he added, placing that fair small hand in his, “ 1 give it to 
you, for the first time that it has ever been rightfully given, 
and that by a title which no one can deny — the right of 
Iter own father ! Yes, young gentleman, I am William 
Lord Langleigh, of whom you may have heard.” 

“Good God! is it possible!” exclaimed the other; 
“ Often, often have I heard of him ; but I ever heard that 
he was drowned in making his escape from England.” 

“ To explain that would require a long story, which 
must be told hereafter,” replied Lord Langleigh, dropping 
the serious and dignified tone he had assumed, and turning 
playfully towards Lady Margaret, “ Now, my dear cousin, 
bridle your impatience no longer, but bless him, as I know 
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you have been longing to do — bless him, as he stands 
there, holding the hand of that dear girl who owes so much 
to his courage and activity.” 

"I do bless him !” answered Lady Margaret. “Bless 
thee, bless thee, my dear son; for nobly and generously 
hast thou acted, in circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
when you had to contend against many things; but above 
all, with the ardent passions of your own heart. Bless 
you ! 1 say, bless you! and well, and surely, and con¬ 
fidently did I feel that Heaven would repay, in full mea¬ 
sure, every act of self-denial you practised, when self-denial 
was most hard. But how is it, Henry, how is it, my son, 
that we have so long expected your return to us in vain ?’* 

“ True, true ! ” said Lord Langleigh; “ though they 
have heard all that you told me this morning, they do not 
yet know how you happened not to find them as imme¬ 
diately as they fully intended you should. Come, come, 
my lord, explain all the circumstances; leave no day un¬ 
accounted for, or we shall be jealous. Ha, Emily! do you 
love him well enough to be jealous ?” 

“ Too well, my dear father ! ” she answered; and Henry 
proceeded with his tale. 

That tale is already well known, and does not at all 
merit any review. Nevertheless, though it was told 
minutely, there were still many questions to be asked ; for 
every trifling circumstance that befell Henry Master ton 
was of deep interest in the eyes of Emily Langleigh. How 
he had followed their track so far, was matter of sur¬ 
prise ; but how he had missed them at length was easily 
accounted for, as they had not entered Paris at all, but had 
turned aside, through some of the cross roads that intersect 
the country in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and 
had proceeded to St. Maur, without venturing within the 
walls of the beleaguered capital. 

“ And now,” said Henry Masterton, as he concluded, 
“ let me, too, ask some explanations. Has my dear 
Emily all along known the existence of her father.; for if 
she has, she has concealed her knowledge with wonderful 
discretion ? ” 

“ Fie, Henry! that sounds very like a reproach,’* 
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replied Emily • “ but I Will tell you, nevertheless, that I 
did not know that iriy father was in being, till he sud¬ 
denly appeared at the convent in which you left us at 
JJinan.” 

“ Then, by what happy miracle, my lord, did you 
hear of your daughter being in France ? ” demanded 
Henry ; “ for without a miracle I can hardly understand 
how so fortunate a circumstance came about. ” 

“ That will form a part of the history I intend to give 
you to-morrow, ” replied Lord Langleigh ; “ but, in the 
mean time, 1 have news for you, my beloved girl, and 
news which has been brought me by our dear friend here. 
— My old head now shall take counsel by your young one. 
The English Council of State offer, by Ireton here, under 
his own hand, to restore to me my honours and estates in 
England. The attainder, indeed, which struck my name, 
is already reversed ; but they offer me back my beautiful 
estates of Penford-bourne. ” 

“ Of Penford-bourne ! ” exclaimed Ilenry Masterton : 
“ then it was from you that the base Lord Ashkirk wrested 
those ricli domains where I and my unhappy brother 
tarried so long ? ” 

“ Even so,” answered Lord Langleigh. “ Penford- 
bourne and Langleigh Castle, the old ruin on the 
height, were mine till that false knave, partly by be¬ 
traying what he knew, partly by inventions of his 
own, made my king and my peers believe that my designs 
were those of a traitor, when my most zealous intentions 
were those of a patriot. There have 1 passed many happy 
hours ; and when I stood there last, Henry Masterton, it 
was as the second of the very man to whom those lands had 
come in the course of time, when he drew his sword 
against your own brother. But, again, I will not enter now 
upon those histories. — They offer to restore me those estates 
—Say, Emily, shall I accept them now ?—A similar offer 
I refused before, in consideration of my wretched friend. 
Sir Andrew Fleming, to whose wife they had descended 
—but his death has removed that obstacle.” 

“ First, tell me why you hesitate, my dear father,” re¬ 
plied Emily. 

“ Because, my sweet child, the people who offer them 
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back again, ” Raid Lord Langleigh, " have, in my eyes, fio 
power, no right so to act. They are neither my peers, 
who took those estates from me, my king, who bestowed 
them on another, nor really and truly the representatives 
of the nation, whose will is law. Those who offer them 
back are but a junto of upstarts, amongst whom are some 
honest and sincere men, some wise and talented ones, some 
fools, some hypocrites, and many knaves. Such is the 
council of state that offers, and what is the House of Com¬ 
mons that must confirm their decrees ? any thing but the 
representation of the British people. It is a packed jury, 
front which, since its misnamed purification by Colonel 
Pride, all that is honest, honourable, wise, and manly, is 
excluded. It is a congregation of knaves and fools, where 
the knaves rule and the fools give their consent. Upon the 
voice of these two bodies must your father’s restoration 
to his estates be founded. But remember, those estates 
are large, and though to me, whose habits are formed, and 
whose life draws near a close, such things are nothing — 
yourself and your future husband, to whom they must 
descend, may see with different eyes, and decide from dif¬ 
ferent feelings.” 

Emily coloured slightly, then turned her eyes to those 
of Henry Masterton, by whose side she sat, and at once 
reading her answer there, she replied, “ Do not accept 
them, my dear father ! -— Do not accept them ! ” 

"Well, then,” replied Lord Langleigh, without farther 
thought, " that matter is settled. We shall have fully 
enough for happiness, my children—what need we more?’' 

“ Nothing, nothing ! ” replied Henry Masterton, boldly, 
" nothing ! ” 

" Nothing indeed!” echoed Emily, as she fixed her 
eyes upon him. 

" The light is waning,” said Lord Langleigh, as he 
looked from the window ; “ but, my deal; Henry, I do not 
intend to let you ever separate from us again. Here must 
be your home.” 

" I have with me two servants of our good friend. 
Monsieur de Vitray,” replied the young cavalier doubt- 
ingly, but with willingness to comply, sparkling from his 
eyes. 
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u So much the better,” rejoined the Earl; “ send them 
back with your excuses, and they will keep each other 
company on the road. Bid them tell good De Vitray, 
that you are fully of opinion that France is the most ex¬ 
quisite land in the world, but that you love the country 
better than the town, and I will warrant that he takes all 
in good part.” 

Henry was in no mood to create objections ; the Earl’s 
plan was adopted, the young cavalier stayed, and in the 
society of all that made life dear to him, passed one of the 
brightest evenings of his life. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I must now, for a very brief space, change the scene, and 
lead the reader into the interior of a house, at which he 
only stopped for a moment in the morning, to inquire for 
Walter Dixon. 

It was about nine o’clock on the night of the same day, 
when at a table in a small but elegantly furnished room, 
sat Major-General Dixon, while a servant, standing in 
silence behind his chair, watched attentively all his move¬ 
ments, to be able, without a word, to change his plate, to 
bring that dish or this, to pour him wine, or to remove 
one service and carry in another, still leaving uninter¬ 
rupted the train of thought in which his master was in¬ 
dulging. 

Although deeply engaged in reflection, the sage and 
considerate General did not neglect, in the indulgence of his 
mental faculties, to refresh his bodily powers, and of about 
ten dishes that at one time or other covered the table 
during his evening meal, he ate a portion of each, small 
indeed, but sufficient on the whole both to sate his appetite, 
and to gratify his palate. 

Nor was wine wanting; of the lighter sorts which 
accompanied the more solid food, he drank repeatedly, and 
at length, when his supper was concluded by the dessert. 
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three bottles of ancient vintages, which had seen the sun 
rise over the rich and flavour-giving Rhone were set 
before him. 

The servant piled more wood upon the fire, trimmed the 
tapers; and retiring, closed the door. Walter Dixon 
filled his glass, stretched out his feet, and was happy. By 
this time, he said to himself, “ My messenger is at Calais. 
Then, a fair wind and good speed, and he may reach 
London the day after to-morrow by nightfall. Then 
again, on Monday the Council will meet, and they dare 
not now refuse me the estates — their last excuse is gone. 
Let me see ! — I must sell that detached piece that comes 
down by the Stoure, to pay off the unmortgaged debts. 
It will surely fetch twenty thousand pounds, and then I 
shall have five thousand in hand. Well, and let Manuel 
take the mortgaged land— I would a thousand times sooner 
part with every farthing that my father wrung from the 
fists of the dull country knights, than lose one acre of 
Penford-bourne! ” 

Such was the train of his thoughts, when they were in¬ 
terrupted by the opening of the door to give entrance to 
the same servant who had waited upon him during supper. 
Walter Dixon turned angrily towards him, exclaiming, 
“What now?” 

“ Master Manuel, sir, from London,” replied the man, 
“ craves to speak with your honour, if it will not disturb 
you.” 

“ Hell sink him to the centre ! ” muttered Walter Dixoti 
to himself; but then immediately added aloud in a sweet 
gay voice, “ What, Master Manuel! — where is he ? — 
show him in instantly. Bring other glasses — set a chair 
by the fire—Welcome, welcome, my dear friend!” he 
continued, as the servant introduced the Jewish merchant, 
with whom we have already seen both Walter Dixon and 
Ireton consorting in London. “ Welcome, welcome to 
Paris ! Have you supped. Master Manuel ? Well then, 
you never refuse your share of a bottle, if it be of the 
best. Here, taste this Burgundy — To your health and 
prosperity, Master Manuel ; and now, what brings you to 
the strange capital of this strange land ? ” 
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“ Oh, you know, my good General,” replied the other, 
as the servant retired and again closed the door, “ all lands 
are the same to me ; born in Portugal, educated in Eng¬ 
land, trading in France and Germany, and securing my 
money in Holland, all countries are mine alike. But 
between you and me, I have come to Paris upon some 
loans that the great men here want to raise amongst the 
remnant of Israel. — Excellent good wine this. Master 
Dixon ! — I think of carrying over some fine wines for 
my lord the General. But how go your own affairs ? 
Any hope of the money for the bond ? The interest is 
running high.” 

“Any hope, good Manuel?” answered Walter Dixon, 
with a smile of triumph ; “ the business is done — the 
money is as good as in y our pocket, the estates are as good 
as in my hand.” 

“ Ha ! good news indeed !" cried the merchant, his face 
brightening at the name of money; “ good news indeed. 
But how is all this, 1 pray you, good Master Dixon ? 
You are a cunning man — you are a cunning man indeed. 
How have you contrived to remove all difficulties ? Ha ? ” 

“ Accident—mere accident has done it all,” replied 
the other, who did not choose to inform his companion 
frankly of the share he himself had in the death of the 
Benedictine. “ This Sir Andrew Fleming, on whose ac¬ 
count you heard Ireton refuse me the estates —for though 
he puts it on the Council, he is at the bottom of the affair, 
«— well, this Sir Andrew Fleming was killed the day before 
yesterday in a chance affray with a mad young English 
lord, who had run away with his wife. Without loss of 
time, I got the legal proofs of his death, and sent them off 
to the Council with a humble petition and remonstrance, 
much like those with which they treat the fool parliament. 
But what makes thee look so dull, man ? take another 
glass, good Manuel. Why shakest thou thy head ? Ha?” 

“ Because 1 fear it will not do,” answered the other —— 
“because I fear it will not do.” 

“ But, I tell thee it must do ! ” answered Walter Dixon, 
striking his hand upon the table with anger at the very 
thought of failure-“ But I tell thee it must do —- they 
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cannot, they dare not refuse me ! There is now no ob¬ 
jection ; they have pledged themselves by all that is 
sacred ; and besides,” he added, the same triumphant 
smile again illumining his features, “ besides, I do not 
alone claim the estates from their bounty — I claim them 
by law, man ! — I claim them by law ! as next of kin to 
the Lady Eleanor Fleming, the heiress of those estates. 
Nay, shake not your head — the Lady Eleanor sleeps sound 
too — the sod is upon her head as well as his ; — 1 say 
again, shake not your head, Manuel — all is provided for, 
1 tell thee ; though I know thy difficult and doubting mind 
of old. You will say, that Sir Andrew Fleming claimed 
the estates after her, and that, if he survived but for a 
minute, they went to his heirs, not hers. But I tell thee. 
No ! man. They were but his for life, and then returned 
to the general heirs of her and of her father. I am the 
only one, and therefore 1 set both Parliament and Council 
at defiance.” 

“But listen, my good friend, listen,” said Manuel, “I 
have news to tell you of various kinds, and somewhat that 
concerns yourself. Master Dixon, and which, unfortunately, 
concerns me too. Well, there was money wanting in 
London as well as here in Paris, and so of course I was 
called upon, and when I assured their honourable worships 
that no money could be gained without something was 
offered as security, it was proposed, amongst other things, 
to forfeit or sequestrate the estates of all malignants, and 
sell them at the highest value.” 

“ The villains did not — surely they did not proceed on 
such a scheme,” exclaimed Walter Dixon, his eager eyes 
flashing fire as he spoke. 

u No, no, no! that would never do,” replied Manuel, 
“ for the insecurity of such a purchase would have made 
them all go at a tenth of the price. However, a great 
many estates were named while the matter was being dis¬ 
cussed, and amongst the rest Penford-bourne with the 
Manor of West Burington and the Stoure side flats there¬ 
unto attached. Well, and your own letters and memorials 
were brought forward to show that the Lady Eleanor 
Fleming was a maliguant herself, and a fautor of re- 
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bellion and malignancy against the Parliament; and that 
her husband being, like herself, a malignant and papist, 
was also a priest of Baal, and a sworn servant of the beast! 
— Ha, ha, ha ! a sworn servant of the beast! — So the 
words went, I think and the worthy Hebrew seemed to 
ponder with internal satisfaction upon the sweet and cha¬ 
ritable epithets which the Christians applied to each other. 
“ Well,” he continued, filling himself, unbidden, another 
bumper of Burgundy — “ Well, when that question was 
mooted, up got Master Ireton, and to do him but justice, 
he spoke like a man. He said that if those estates were 
forfeited at all, it behoved the Council of State to re¬ 
member, that they had already been promised, in such 
case, to a worthy and God-fearing man (meaning you), 
who was heir and next of kin to the papistical malignants 
who at present held them. But at the same time he 
begged the Council to consider whether they could be for¬ 
feited on account of the present possessors, inasmuch as 
they the present possessors had, as he conceived it, no right 
or title whatever to the estates, themselves: and then he 
went on to show, that those estates had been taken by 
the man Charles Stuart, from a more godly and righteous 
man than himself. Lord Langleigh, and bestowed, with¬ 
out either law or reason, on an obdurate and flintlike 
papist, the Lord Ashkirk. Now, said he, it has been 
proved that these estates were then wrested from the Lord 
Langleigh, because he sought, even at the first hour, to do 
that which many holy men have at length accomplished 
in the seventh hour; and the Lords have within the last 
six months reversed the attainder of the Lord Langleigh. 
Therefore, if he were not guilty, the law could not take 
the estates from an innocent man ; and notwithstanding 
any thing that a tyrant might do in giving those estates 
to another, the real right of the property was still in him 
who had originally possessed them. And right well and 
eloquently he spoke thereon for the matter of two hours or 
thereabouts,” 

,£ And he might full as well have saved his breath,” 
interrupted Walter Dixon ; “ the Lord Langleigh has 
been dead these eighteen years, and in lieu of his lands 
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and tenements on terra firma, has a freehold of many a 
fair acre of the British Channel. Pshaw! what boots it 
reasoning of the dead ? ” 

“ But hear. Master Dixon 1 hear, yet a while ! ’’ replied 
the merchant: “ the council said as you say, and there 
was many a man to poo! and to pshaw! like yourself: but 
Master ireton went on to say, that not far from Paris 
lived a man called the General St. Maur, and that since, 
of latter times, many men had been coming and going 
between France and England, this General St. Maur had 
been seen of various worthy men, who knew the Lord 
Langleigh in former days, and who declared these two 
persons, as they seemed, to be one and the same.” 

“ Hold ! hold ! hold ! ” cried Walter Dixon, rising up, 
and pacing the chamber once or twice ; “ I have seen this 
St. Maur in Paris this very morning—and I have seen 
the Lord Langleigh, too, in former days—but I saw him 
only once; and it is long since,” and he paused, medi¬ 
tating, as if endeavouring to recall the appearance of the 
person of whom he spoke —“ It may be!” he said, at 
length, “ it may be! But have they any proof ? Are 
they sunj, themselves ? How did they decide ? ” 

“ Master Ireton seemed fully sure of what he said,” 
replied the merchant ; “ and as to the Council, they 
determined at once, that touching those estates, if the 
Lord Langleigh came forward and claimed them, it would 
but be an act of just restitution to give them back again to 
him, with such other honours and profitable employments 
as his former zeal and sufferings in the good cause well 
merited.” 

,f Ha ! they did? they did?” exclaimed the other, 
again pacing the chamber, but with more rapid and less 
steady steps ; “ they did ? Well, then. Master Manuel,” 
he continued, recovering himself, and filling his glass 
calmly, “ here, I drink to your good health, and may you 
never come to need the sum you are like to lose by your 
Bumble servant, Walter Dixon !” 

“ You are joking. Master Dixon? you are joking?” 
replied the other, with a slight degree of alarm touching 
the carelessness he sought to assume ; “ you are joking, I 
know." 
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"Faith, you are mistaken, good Jew!” answered the 
Parliamentarian; “ faith, you are mistaken : the matter 
is past a joke, both with you and me. Hark thee, 
Manuel! ” he continued, advancing fiercely towards the 
other, as he saw him about to speak ; “ say not a word, 
or you will drive me mad. Villain ! you could have pre¬ 
vented this ! If you had but threatened to withhold your 
purse from the gripe of Ireton and the rest, they had as 
soon dared wrest from your friend — your debtor, if you 
will—the long promised reward of his services, as—as— 
But be it on your own head. Small is your loss in com¬ 
parison of mine; and it will teach you, in future, to be 
more free of your services, when your word can avert so 
black a deceit.” 

“ On my life — on my honour. Master Dixon, it was 
not my fault,” replied the merchant: “ I know those 
men better than you do, far. All the difficulties Ireton 
and Cromwell raised concerning money, were but that they 
might have their own way. Think you that Cromwell 
ever wants money ? No, no ! Where he gets it, how he 
manages his resources, I know not ; but neither he nor 
Ireton are in my debt a stiver—as 1 live—upon my 
honour !” 

■f* Honour!” repeated Walter Dixon, with a bitter 
sneer, that made the blood rush up even into the sallow 
cheek of the merchant. 

“ Come, come. Master Dixon,” he exclaimed, “ if you 
use me thus, I must speak a different language. You 
know that while there was the least chance of your bring¬ 
ing your plans to bear, I never pressed you for the pay¬ 
ment of the bond ; but now I must tell you, since all that 
is over, it must now be paid—fifteen thousand pounds, and 
interest since last January—I want the money — 1 cannot 
do without it ! I can use it better !” 

“ Indeed !” answered the other, gazing on him with a 
smile full of contempt; “ indeed ! And now hear me. 
Master Manuel—As you have heard my interests thwarted 
without supporting them, and come to dash all my hopes 
without raising new ones, l have to tell you, there is but 
one way I can pay you—it is a speedy one ; but one you 
may not like.” 
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Mow ? how ? ” demanded the Jew. 

Walter Dixon laid his finger on the hilt of his sword, 
saying calmly, “ With steel. Master Manuel! with steel!” 

“ For that 1 am always prepared, when I walk the 
streets at night,” answered the merchant, drawing a pistol 
partly from his bosom : “ But 1 know you jest, General 
Dixon. Yon have many other ways of paying me, as you 
well know, and 1 must insist on immediate payment, as 1 
need the cash.” 

“ And how do you intend to enforce your mighty de¬ 
mand ? ” asked the Parliamentarian ; “ you forget, my 
good friend, that here we stand in Paris, in a foreign land, 
that will no more take cognizance of your claim, than of 
the cabala of your forefathers.” 

“ ' Tis you forget. Master Dixon,” answered the other, 
‘* in that simple piece of paper, your bond, is inserted, 
not oidy the humble name of Hezekiah Manuel, but that 
of Francois du Four, a French citizen, residing in Paris, 
and my partner. So that, if you drove us to sue you, 
which sure I am so honourable a gentleman will not, we 
can recover even here.” 

“ You are prepared, I see, for all events,” answered 
Walter Dixon, with another bitter smile; “ and therefore, 
doubtless, you will not be surprised when 1 tell you, that 
of the fifteen thousand pounds which you demand, 1 have 
in that drawer the sum of one hundred louis, which is all 
that I possess on earth. Now, Master Manuel ? ” and he 
laid his hand hard upon his shoulder, and gazed him full 
in the face. 

“ You jest, sir ! you jest! ” exclaimed the merchant, 
throwing oft' bis hand, and starting up with a look of dis¬ 
may.— “But the silver plate you showed me only the 
day before you set off-” 

“ Is sold, every ounce ! ” answered the parliamentarian 
calmly. 

“ And the house in Gracechurch-street, and the lands 
near Ashford ? ” added the other in a more doubtful tone. 

“ Mortgaged to the last penny,” replied the other. 

<e God of Abraham ! ” cried the other in a tone of self- 
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abasement indescribable, “ I have been cheated by a Chris¬ 
tian ! But surely, surely. Master Dixon-” 

“ Surely and certainly, it is, as I tell you,” interrupted 
the other; “ and therefore, without you can point out 
some way, in which a desperate man may raise money, 
you are as far from the payment you require, as you are 
from Abraham's bosom.” 

“ 1 will not believe that it is all sold !” cried the other 
suddenly ; “ you had no time. Master Dixon ; I examined 
well the rolls. It cannot be mortgaged, nor can the silver 
plate be sold.” 

“ 1 will soon convince you,” replied the other ; and pro¬ 
ceeding to a cabinet, he took from one of the drawers two 
slips of paper, the one being an account of various articles 
of plate, sold to John Wilson, William Stuart, and Henry 
Toogood, and various others of the goldsmiths’ company, 
and the other a receipt for title-deeds, given up condi¬ 
tionally to a mortgage. 

The merchant held them in his hand a moment, glaring 
upon Walter Dixon with no very charitable feeling. He 
then returned them, saying bitterly — “ Man, you have 
undone me! Your estates will not sell now in these trou¬ 
blous times for half the amount to which you mortgaged 
them. Every thing has fallen in value, and is falling still. 
I have made bad speculations. A bill comes due next 
month for twenty thousand pounds, and I have not seven 
prepared. Fool that I was, to take money on any man’s 
bond, without better security !” 

“ And still greater fool,” interrupted Walter Dixon 
fiercely, <f to hear the very estates on which you knew your 
creditor depended, given away to another without inter¬ 
posing a word.” 

“ Hold your recriminations. Master Dixon,” replied the 
other; “ the truth is, T thought I might make a good 
speculation there too ; and perhaps I might yet, but that 
would be long in bringing forth, and the present moment 
is pressing. What can be done ? — Hark ye ! — I bear 
the news of the Council’s determination to this St. Maur, 
or, as it may be. Lord Langleigh. Can we not burn tlie 
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letters, and declare that he denies the name ? We might 
even produce a letter to that effect! What say you ? ” 

“ That your scheme is as poor a one as ever a desperate 
man was driven to, who had no wit to form a better,” 
answered the other. “ But, nevertheless, you put me on 
the right track. Why should not this St. Maur die like 
other men ? ” 

The merchant started ; for, though probably as great a 
villain as the other, he was a villain in his own way, and 
had not stretched his contemplations beyond a little for¬ 
gery. Walter Dixon remarked the look of alarm with 
which 'liis companion heard a proposition, the deduction 
from which was evident enough ; and again laying his 
hand upon his arm he said, “ Manuel, my friend, this is 
too great a matter for thee — but get thee gone to thy bed 

— sleep sound, and feel sure that 1 will have the estates, 
and thou slialt have the gold. I am not advanced thus far, 
to be turned hack by a phantom.” 

“But, Master Dixon— but my good friend,” cried the 
other, in some trepidation, “ but — but—” 

“ What,” exclaimed the other, “ art thou remorseful ! 

— Was there ever yet a Jew who cared how the gold 
was come by, so that it flowed into his coffers ? Why, 
Manuel, hast thou lost thy senses? Have you forgot 
what gold is? Sit you down and let us finish our Bur¬ 
gundy, and then get thee home and say no word to any 
one of what has passed — but smooth thy beard, and de¬ 
clare that Master Dixon is an honest gentleman, and won¬ 
derfully fertile of resources. The gold you shall have — 
never trouble your head how 1 come by it.” 

“It is not that, good Master Dixon ; it is not that,” 
replied the Jew. “ Beyond all doubt the gold you get 
will all be won as becomes* you — but how am I to tell 
that when once you have quitted Paris you will ever 
return ? ” 

“ Is that it ? Pool ! have I not told you that a hundred 
louis is my whole wealth ? ” demanded the other. “Am 
I a man to eke out a hundred louis to the last farthing in 
a foreign land ? Am I a man to creep out my life a 
poor debtor living on the bounties of others ? Am 1 a 
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man to live upon coarse food, and drink plain water, and 
sigh in rags for bright eyes that will not look upon me ? 
— Out, man ! Think you that it is for your beggarly 
pounds that I propose to play a high stake with the cer¬ 
tainty of winning in this world, and to take my chance of 
another. No, no, no ! I have higher things in view than 
that. So get thee home to bed — and be at rest. Thy 
gold is all thou hast to heed ; and thy gold thou shalthave.” 

Thus saying. Waller Dixon led the merchant to the 
door of the room, and bade him adieu. “ Yes, thy gold thou 
shalt have ! ” he added as he turned into his own chamber 
again. “ But whatever gold thou carriest with thee from 
Paris, thou shalt bear no farther than Abbeville ; for 1 hear 
that robbers are rife between that place and Calais, and it 
were a good jest in London to pay thee with thine own 
money. Jlere, Stillingham 1 ” he continued, calling his 
servant, seek me out by dawn of to-morrow, those two 
fellows Daintree and Wighton with whom I spoke three 
days ago, and bring them hither to breakfast.” 

The man bowed, and Walter Dixon began again to 
pace his chamber thoughtfully, but ever and anon he 
stopped by the table, replenished his glass, drank off the 
wine, and then renewed his walk. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Again a change of scene ! It was a small chamber, on 
the fourth story, in the Impasse de la Boule d’or at Paris, 
that, about half-past eleven o’clock, on the same evening of 
which we have just been speaking, contained a being, 
human in nature, but degraded below the brute, by the 
wild indulgence of all those passions which seem the fet¬ 
tering links that chain the intelligent soul to its companion 
of gross flesh. It was a sad and painful scene : the room 
had the dim, ill-lighted look of poverty ; and there was 
the meagre scantiness in all the furniture it contained — 
the bare and penurious catering for absolute necessities. 
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and nothing more — which spoke the hired dwelling of 
wretchedness. A table of plain deal, marked and mottled 
with many a dull and sickly stain, stood in the midst; and 
three poor chairs — the shattered frame of one of which 
promised but little rest to the weary — stood round ; while 
two beds, thrust into close alcoves, served apparently the 
purposes of cupboards during the day, as well as fulfilled 
their more ostensible object at night, being now loaded with 
plates and dishes, swords, cloaks, and boots, which were 
cast indiscriminately upon them after having been used, 
with little attention to cleanliness. 

One of the chairs I have described, was oppressed by 
the form of a tall powerful man, with strongly marked 
features, which had acquired, hy many a painful and de¬ 
grading scene, a look of anxious watchfulness, blended 
strangely with an affectation of easy swagger. Besides 
this, in every line might be seen the traces of low and 
deep debauchery, that most retributive of vices, which not 
only mulcts the heart of every good feeling, but brands 
upon the brow and cheek the burning contract which hinds 
its victim its own for ever. The dress of this unhappy man 
had once been gay and rich ; it was now soiled, and some¬ 
what ragged ; but it had withal that air of faded finery, 
which brings into more painful and immediate contrast the 
present and the past, than any other shape assumed by that 
inevitable destiny ( of all earthly things, drrni/. On the 
table before him was a bottle ; and, though he was alone, 
two glasses ; and, if one might judge from his counte 
nance, he had been drinking long, for there was upon it a 
degree of meditative absence of mind, a kind of unreason¬ 
ing thoughtfulness, (if one may use such seeming contra¬ 
dictions,) which only can be obtained by a state of semi¬ 
inebriation. IJis eye had in it a sort of broad dull glare, 
as it fixed upon vacancy, which spoke the dull and misty 
state of mind where all objects are magnified, but none of 
them distinct; and, while he remained, as he imagined, 
deeply buried in abstruse and curious thought, he every now 
and then instinctively raised the bottle, and seemed to pour 
something forth into the glass, though in truth the spirits 
it had once contained had been exhausted long before. 
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Sometimes he would even raise the empty glass to his lips, 
and then set it down again, with an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise and anger ; or else, with a murmur about the brand 
wine being very bad, as if he were making an excuse to 
some one else, for something, he did not well know what. 

At length, after he had sat some time alone, a heavy 
step sounded upon the stairs ; and, starting up with the 
sort of nervous apprehension which drunkards entertain of 
being detected, he hastened to remove the vacant tene¬ 
ment of the departed spirit from the table, together with 
the goblet, murmuring to himself, “ Who can it be? It 
cannot be Wighton yet ! Curse the bottle ! ” and in his 
haste he let both bottle and glass fall and dash themselves 
to pieces on the floor. 

Before he could apply any remedy, a loud knock at his 
chamber door demanded his attention ; and seating him¬ 
self once more firmly in his chair, and fixing his eyes with 
a speculative look upon airy nothing, he bade the visitor 
come in, with the tone of indifferent abstraction used 
amongst a particular class of cavaliers at that period. 

The person who entered at his bidding was wrapped 
closely in his cloak ; but the moment that was laid aside, 
the first occupant of the chamber roused himself with a 
look of extraordinary pleasure, exclaiming, “ Ila, Master 
Stillingliam, 1 am right glad to see thee. By the Lord, I 
am, though, to say the truth, — to say the truth, — that 
last cup,—that last cup, sir, has made me rather hazy 
here,” and he laid his finger on his brow. “ I am not 
drunk; you understand me? No, d—me, not drunk, 
only, you see, a little cloudy, like a dull morning, you 
know. Master Stillingham, which always turns out a fine 
day, you know. But what news of the worshipful General ? 
How is Master Dixon, hey ?” 

“ Come, come, Daintree,” replied Walter Dixon’s ser¬ 
vant, for such was the visitor, “ you must find a way to 
clear your skull of the strong waters. I come to you and 
Wighton from the General, about business which must be 
talked of seriously. So clear your brains as you know how.” 

“ That do 1, that do 1 ! ” replied the other, “ but 
prithee. Master Stillingham, prithee! pour thou the water. 
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while I hold the head, for, good faith ! my fingers are 
slippery to-night, and I would rather neither break my 
skull nor the pitcher.” 

Stillingliam, who seemed quite acquainted with the 
other's mode of proceeding, acceded at once ; and while 
Dainlree held his head over a basin, and threw back his 
collar to the shoulders, he poured a large pitcher of cold 
water over his head and neck with a sudden violence, which 
made the other sob like an infant. A moment or two after, 
however, he raised his dripping head, and wiping it with 
a napkin, which was none of the cleanest, declared himself 
quite sobered. 

“ Sit still awhile,” replied Stillingliam, “ and we shaft 
see. Master Daintree. Where is Captain Wighton ? I 
thought to have found him here by this hour.” 

‘ c No, no,” replied the other, who, though by no means 
quite free from the effects of what he had drunk, had now, 
at all events, recovered a much greater command of his 
faculties. “ No, no, he is at the Hotel de Ville, seeing 
what can he picked up amongst the Frondeurs. There is 
a great meeting there, and folks go masked. But what 
need of Wighton?” he added, with a toss of the head. 
“ Wighton, I suppose, cannot serve you better than I 
can.” 

“ Come, come ; no jealousy. Master Daintree,” replied 
the other. “ Wighton cannot serve me without you, nor 
can you serve me without Wighton, though, of course, we 
have the greater trust in you. But though you shall be 
the man of action, 1 promise you, we must still have some 
one to keep watch and hold the horses. However, re¬ 
member one thing. Whatever I say to you, when you 
come to speak with the (lencral, seem as ignorant of the 
whole business as the dead, for you know well enough he 
chooses to settle all these affairs himself, and does not 
wish it to be thought that 1 know anything about them.” 

<r Oh, never fear, never fear ! I know him of old,” 
answered Daintree. “I’ll not peach, if you take care 
that Wighton is not set over the head of a better man 
than himself, as he was in that business about — ” 

“ Pshaw, man ! never fear ! ” answered the servant, 
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“ that was a business of nothing, in comparison with this; 
and here you shall be the man of action, while Wight on 
holds the horses, T toll you. So you may judge which is 
the most honourable. But hark !” 

As he spoke, there was a quick footfall upon the stairs, 
as of some person taking three or four steps at once, and 
the next moment the door flew open, and in rushed a 
man, who will be best described by recalling to the reader’s 
mind a certain respectable person, who was found between 
Calais and Abbeville, engaged with Daintree in lightening 
the pockets of a traveller of the only earthly load which 
was never yet found burthensomc. On the present occa¬ 
sion he noticed no one in the room, but closing the door 
quickly after him, applied his ear to the key-hole, appa¬ 
rently to hear if any one followed on his track. AH was 
silent in the chamber as in the house of death ; but voices 
were heard shouting in the street, though the words of 
their vociferations could not be distinguished at that height. 
In a moment, however, they passed by, and Wigliton, 
raising himself from his stooping position, cast his hat 
and cloak upon the bed, and welcomed General Dixon's 
servant as a dear friend. 

“ By Minos, judge of hell ! ” he exclaimed, in the tone 
of an ancient l’istol, “ the rogues had nearly clutched me. 
I merely sought to carry a gentleman’s hat for him, with 
a weighty diamond loop and button, when his villainous 
lackeys resented the very offer, before he had time to let 
go his hold of his hat. They had nearly killed me 
amongst them. One aimed a blow at me with a torch, 
another poked at me with a tuck, and another struck at 
me with a dagger ; but faith 1 was invulnerable, and 
armed with heels which sbon bade them defiance. But I 
am as thirsty as Tantalus. Hie thee, Daintree, and get 
us all a stoup of liquor from the Duke of Beaufort’s Head. 
— What! thou wouldst say the money lacketh. There! 
there! there is a broad piece, which a good woman, a 
butcher’s wife, paid for coming to see the show, and crying 
God bless the good Duke and the Parliament! ” 

The prospect of drinking was not to be resisted by the 
worthy personage to whom this was addressed; and though 
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he had a sort of jealous suspicion of both his companions 
that made him unwilling to leave them alone together, he 
contented himself with whispering to Stillitigham not to 
tell Wighton too much, and then sallied forth in quest of 
the dearly-beloved beverage. 

The moment he was gone, however, Stillingliam started 
up, and, with a very different air from that which he had 
assumed towards the other, addressed the bully who re¬ 
mained alone with him. 

“Hark ye, Wighton,” he cried, "here is a good hit 
before us, if you will take a part. Give me all your ears, 
for 1 must have my tale over before that drunken fool 
returns.” 

"What now? what now? Master Stillingliam,” cried 
the other; “we are neither of us men to refuse a good 
hit, for on my honour we have been something very like 
starving for the last three days.” 

"Well, listen then! listen! and do not interrupt me,” 
answered the other; " 1 have news for you — Dixon is 
is ruined—-I have overheard the whole story to-night as 
he talked with a Jew villain, called Manuel, you must 
have heard of in London. Lord Langleigh has come to 
life again, and the estates on which he, Dixon, has always 
counted, are as far from him as ever.” 

“ Hut who, in Satan’s name, is Lord Langleigh?” de¬ 
manded Wighton. “ 1 never heard of him before.” 

“It matters not, it matters not,” answereil Stillingliam 
impatiently ; “ on the belief that he was dead, Dixon 
counted on large estates—spent his all—bound himself to 
usurers—and he proves to be living near Paris, and with¬ 
out he die within three days the estates are lost for ever, 
liven if he do, I am sure that they are lost still ; but 
Dixon, who never despairs, is resolved to risk all. Now 
at this point I give him up, and, if you like to help me, 
we shall have the pickings of all that is left. That is not 
much, to be sure, for a hundred louis is all the gold; but 
there are jewels, and rings, and buttons, worth five hun¬ 
dred more.’’ 

“ Hut liow, but how—” demanded the other, beginning 
to rouse himself at such a prospect, " how is all this to be 
got?” 
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“ Why listen/’ replied the other. “ I am sent to bid 
you and Baintree to breakfast with him to-morrow. You 
will be called upon to help in furnishing this Lord Lang- 
leigh with a passport for heaven. Let Baintree he the 
man of action, as 1 shall commend him to the General. 
He is good at the crossbow, you know, and though I am 
supposed to be profoundedly ignorant of all, 1 can so place 
my words as to make them tell without seeming to know 
any thing. One will be chosen to keep watch, in whatever 
way they determine to attempt the little affair; and you 
must be he. You must then find some one hastily to con¬ 
vey a billet to Lord Langleigh, warning him of his danger, 
and signed with both our names to make pardon sure, if 
we be caught before we have completed our business. 
Wait upon the watch, however, till you see how the affair 
ends; for if Walter Bixon accomplishes his purpose in 
spite of our efforts, we must find other means to rid our¬ 
selves of him. Nay, nay, do not start! You know him 
but little, if you think that he and you could live many 
days upon the same earth after we have betrayed him.” 

“Hark, there is Baintree!” cried the other; “did 
you not hear a door below bang hard ? ” 

They both listened, but no farther sound made itself 
audible, and after a time the other proceeded. — “ No, 
no ! you must wait whatever betide, till you can bring me 
sure tidings that Bixon is either seized or killed, for he 
may very likely make a sort of quarrel of it, and trust to 
his skill of fence. But, however, I would not for my life’s 
worth, move a jewel or a louis from its place till 1 know 
that he was safely bestowed somehow.” 

“ But suppose they seize me also,” rejoined Wighton ; 
“ what comes of it then ? ” 

“ Nonsense,” replied the other; “ do not let them seize 
you ! Y ou will be upon the watch, and of course well 
prepared. And besides, if either you or I were seized, we 
are sure of getting clear, by sending the billet with the 
tidings. Pshaw! such a deed as that, in this day, clears 
a man of all the little sins that ever went before it. But, 
at all events, keep a good watch: the moment you can be 
sure that Bixon is either dead or taken, gallop off to me, 
and we clear the cabinet of all the trinkets that now en- 
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cumber it. But hark, again ! there is Daintree at last. 
Mind, on your life, to-morrow at your breakfast, seem to 
be- as ignorant as a fortnight lamb, of all that is to be 
talked about.” 

“ I will, I will ! ” answered the other ; “ but before 
we set out, at eight of the clock, meet me under the arcade 
of the Place Roy ale, and we may speak more. Now clear 
your countenance, for here comes our sot.” 

As he spoke, the step of Daintree was heard upon the 
stairs, with a sort of heavy, yet unsettled sound, which 
seemed to give notice, that his command over his limbs 
bad not been at all increased by his visit to the cabaret, 
where probably he had added one or two draughts, on the 
strength of Wighton’s broad piece, to those he had pre¬ 
viously quaffed. 

“ The sot! ” muttered his companion to himself, as he 
listened : “ the sot ! one cannot trust him with a crown 
for five minutes. Yet, on my honour, 1 can hardly take 
it on my conscience to leave him in the clutches of the 
law, to hang dangling like a great scarecrow, on a tall 
gallows at the Greve.” 

“Conscience!” echoed Stillingliam, with a sneer; 
“ what knave parson first taught you to think about con¬ 
science, Master Wighton ? See you not, that all things 
die and rot ? and so will you, and so shall I ; and what 
will conscience serve you in the earth ? Make sure of 
this world. Master Wighton, for you cannot he sure of 
another.” 

“ If there he no other world,” answered Wighton, with 
a doubtful gaze upon vacancy — “ if there be no other 
world, all I can say is, it is the strangest fancy man ever 

took in his head ; and what put it there may well be a 

marvel. I’ll tell you what, Master Stillingham, it often 
strikes me, that we, who act as if there were no other 

world, shall be desperately ill off, if there he. However, 

it is all too late to think about that now. I am too far in 
to go back, and so now, have on with you ! ” 

With that sad and false conclusion, which the arch 
enemy so often furnishes to the sinner for the ultimate 
condemnation of his soul, Wighton rose to open the door 
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for liis companion, who had been making sundry vain 
efforts to hit the latch. No sooner was it thrown wide 
than lie entered, bearing in a flagon of red wine, with an 
unsteady and limber step. He was now, however, in the 
state of wisdom incident to one stage of drunkenness, and 
convinced that he was as sober as a judge. He threw 
down the change he had brought with him before Wighton; 
and after asking Stillingham to drink, raised the tankard 
to his own lips, without remarking whether the other ac¬ 
cepted or declined the invitation. 

“ How's this. Master Daintree ? ” cried Wighton, in a 
surly tone, when he had counted the silver. “ How's 
this ? four livres for a quart of Burgundy ! What hast 
thou done with the rest of the change ? ' 

“ Done with the change, base Roundhead!” hiccupped 
Daintree, setting down the flagon, his tleep draught of the 
contents having carried him from the stage of wisdom to 
that of pugnacity. “ Done with the change, base Round- 
head ! Darest thou, for thy pitiful life, say that 1 have 
filched thy change? There lies thy change, and here’s the 
Burgundy,” and he drank again j “ and if thou say’st 
that I have done thee wrong, thou liest to thy beard ami 
thy mustachoes.” 

“ I say you are a drunken sot, and would steal the- 
king’s crown for liquor,” replied his companion, nothing 
daunted by the grasp the other laid upon his sword. The 
word drunken, however, was all that reached the ears of 
Daintree, who was every moment feeling more deeply the 
potent effects of his manifold draughts. “ Drunk ! ” he 
shouted. “ Drunk, cullion, thou liest! Have at thee, 
ho ! ” and, drawing his tuck, he made a vague lunge at his 
companion, who put it by with case, and with a slight 
push laid him prostrate on the floor. Many a sprawling 
effort to rise, the fallen ruffian made, and many a half- 
intelligible phrase he uttered, till at length, in one of the 
intervals, sleep and drunkenness overpowered him quite, 
anti deep snorings took the place of all. 

Wighton, raising him from the floor in his nervous 
arms, cast him upon one of the betls, a dead insensible 
weight ; and after looking at him for a moment with a 
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glance of mingled anger and contempt, he said, “ It’s as 
well for such a thing to die as live'—give him a flagon of 
strong waters half-an-liour before, and he'll know nothing 
of the hanging.” And true to the vanity of human nature, 
he sat down with Stillingliam to lay out some of the basest 
schemes that ever two villains designed, thinking himself 
as superior a being to the drunkard on the bed, as the lion 
to the sow. 

“ Think you he will be sober enough to do his part to¬ 
morrow?” demanded Stillingliam. ‘ c 1 knew him long 
before 1 met with you here. Master Wighton, and ever 
saw he was a drunken hound ; but 1 never beheld him so 
besotted till to-night.” 

“ Never fear him ! never fear him !” answered Wighton. 
“lie is seldom better when he lays down to sleep — that 
is, if he have money to buy either wine or aqua vit*. 
But pledge me. Master Stillingliam, and then let ns settle 
all to-night, and have nothing before us but action to¬ 
morrow.” 

What wine Daintrce bad left in the tankard was soon 
discussed by the other two, and they proceeded to fill up 
all the minute particulars of the plan, the sketch of which 
Stillingliam had before given to his companion. They 
then separated for the night, and the servant returning 
home, prepared to act the unconscious and ignorant do¬ 
mestic towards his wily and daring master, who, with all 
his cunning and decision, was outwitted and betrayed by 
the low quiet art of the despicable insect, that thus lay 
like an asp in the lair of the tiger. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Happiness is the best of all panaceas, and no nostrum 
that ever was vended—even granting full faith to the de¬ 
scription of the very charlatan who sells it — possesses half 
the curative effects of happiness. Yet, unfortunately, it is 
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so rare in this globe — the plant that bears it is so seldom 
found — and the quantity produced so small, that it is not 
often met with at all; and still more seldom, if ever, is 
to be procured unadulterated. Oh, how many wounds 
might be healed ! how many diseases of the heart and the 
brain, which baffle the leech's art, might, he cured with 
ease, if that thin fine essence could be obtained in time ! It 
may be thought I speak figuratively, and would allude to 
diseases of the mind ; hut, good faith, I speak of the body 
also, and mean that many an ailment, and many an injury 
of our corporeal frame, would yield readily to happiness, 
when no other remedy would affect them. Had Adam 
continued in the garden of Eden, where all was happiness, 
how long would he have lived ? Beyond doubt, to all 
eternity! but curiosity, that serpent, stung him. Though 
happiness was within his grasp, he chose the fruit of 
another tree to heal his wound, lost Paradise, and died. 

The effect of happiness on the wounded and weakened 
frame of Henry Masterton was almost miraculous, and 
resting in the same dwelling with his Emily, he nearly 
forgot that he hail been ill. The night passed in sweet, 
sweet repose ; not that death-like sleep that steeps the 
whole soul in forgetfulness, but that gentle light slumber 
which leaves the happy heart awake to fill the void of 
night with glorious dreams — that sleep which does not 
smother all our sensations, as if a heavy mountain was piled 
upon our breast, hut that soft elastic repose which lies 
upon the bosom like an eider-down quilt, warm, soft, and 
lighter than a summer cloud. 

From such slumber he woke again to happiness, and to 
the society of all that was dear to him. It is true that as 
he stood and dressed himself, the memory of his brother’s 
recent fate came in to sadden, and to chasten his brighter 
thoughts. But when he reflected and knew that, had that 
brother chosen the path of virtue and of honour, joy such 
as he then felt might have been his fate also, — though 
the reflection was not without its bitter, still there was the 
silent, involuntary, unconscious comparison between the 
results of good and evil ; while, influencing, unseen, every 
feeling and every thought, he had the satisfaction too in 
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his heart of having taken the better part, and in the review 
of his own fate, and that of the gone, there was a support 
and a consolation, and a promise and a reward. He did 
not triumph—no, not for a moment. Such was not the 
feeling that animated his bosom, but he felt that he had 
himself been happy in virtue, and that circumstances, in 
spite of all their first aspect, had worked out virtue’s re¬ 
compense ; but he felt also, that even had they continued 
adverse, he would still have had an internal strength which 
they could not affect. While such were his reflections on 
himself, and on his own conduct, it was but natural that 
his mind should turn to that of the other persons who, 
playing a part in the same scene as himself, had played it 
ill ; and he saw that, even while hitter remorse and pain¬ 
ful self-upbraidings must have mingled with every moment 
of their enjoyment, sorrow had followed vice, and the end 
of all had been evil. As he thought thus, his mind rested 
for a moment upon Walter Dixon, and he could not but 
ask himself, “ Will that man yet escape ? and what will 
be his fate ? ” 

Even while he was thus thinking, his page, little Ball-o’- 
fire, ran into the room, with his dark eyes blazing. 

ic Where have you been, boy ? ” asked his master ; “ it is 
late, and 1 have needed you.” 

“ I have been watching a hawk hovering over a dove¬ 
cot,” replied the hoy. 

“ You think more than you say. hoy,” replied his master, 
catching a look of deeper meaning in his face ; “ speak out 
— I command you !” 

“ Well, then,” answered the page, “ I have been watch¬ 
ing Walter Dixon prying about, and asking questions at 
all the cottages near the gate. If he comes for good, he 
must be good Indeed, for he rises betimes to do it.” 

Till that moment it had never struck Henry Masterton, 
how keen would he the disappointment of the bad man of 
whom he had been thinking, on discovering that the 
estates which he had aimed at so long, so perseveringly, 
and so daringly, were offered to another. But now that it 
did strike him, he felt instantly convinced, that Walter 
Dixon would not tamely stand and see them in the power 
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of any one to refuse or accept. What means lie might 
take, it was impossible to tell ; hut that the means he 
did take would be hold, villainous, and remorseless, none 
that know the man could doubt. Henry had already scon 
blood spilt by his hand, and his suspicions of the motive 
which led him to spill that blood, were too strong not to 
point his fears towards a similar attempt against Lord 
Langleigh, lie had seen too, exposed openly by himself, 
the artful and insidious manner in which he had pursued 
his plan from step to step, and still, when baffled in one 
attempt of knavery, bad betaken himself to some scheme 
still blacker than the former. lie could not yet know, 
however, Henry thought, the offer that had been made to 
Lord Langleigh, and therefore, whatever were his motives 
for being in the neighbourhood of St. Maur so early, they 
could hardly originate in such a source. The active sus¬ 
picions of little Ball-o’-fire, however, he did not choose to 
check, and therefore, before he left him, he hade him with 
a smile, “ keep a good watch upon the enemy.” 

“ I will, I will!” replied the boy, and Henry Mas ter ton 
felt more confidence in his energetic intelligence, than he 
would have done in twenty sentries at the park gates. 

It is well nigh impossible to describe the passing of 
happy days. Life is always like a stream, whatever cha¬ 
racter it may assume. Grief murmurs, anger roars, im¬ 
patience frets; but happiness, like a calm river, flows on 
in quiet sunlight, without an eddy or a fall to mark the 
rushing on of time towards eternity. Henry and Emily 
met in happiness, and for more than one hour they were 
left to enjoy that happiness alone. 

Lord Langleigh and Lady Margaret joined them at the 
morning meal, and that too passed in pleasant ease. There 
was much to he told, and much to be spoken of; and 
Emily’s father then informed them, that he had that morn¬ 
ing despatched a packet to London, to reject the restor¬ 
ation of his estates, while offered as a boon by the Council 
of State. He had still, however, he said, claimed them as 
a right, and so had left the question for future years. 

Little passed besides, that is not already recorded in 
these pages, exeept the history which Lord Langleigh gave 
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of his life, which he did while, at his own proposal, they 
walked forth into the grounds around the house. The 
mid-day sun had gained a greater warmth than it had 
possessed on the day before, the cold wind was lulled to 
sleep, and the hoar frost, which in the morning had 
whitened all the grass, was now melting into diamonds 
round the green blades whereon it hung. Lord Langleigh 
rendered tile tale as short as possible, and here perhaps it 
is abridged still more. 

“ To you, llenry,” be said, “ my story is to be told ; 
for Emily already knows it, and I tliink you yourself 
have heard as far as my escape from prison. IIow that 
escape was contrived, matters not ; I trust in God that the 
bolts of the Tower of London may never be drawn upon 
you. In my case they were opened by a friend — poor 
Swainson, the captain of the guard — the very night pre¬ 
vious to the morning appointed for my execution. I 
confess that the whole business took me by surprise, and it 
seemed as if I woke from a dream, when I found myself 
in a boat putting off from Sheerness for a Dutch brig that 
lay out a little distance from the land. How much more 
surprised was I to find, that the whole had been contrived 
for some weeks, and that that angelic being whose portrait 
you saw in my library, had died under the united exertions 
she made to procure my pardon, and to ensure my escape 
if that pardon was refused. She had been the main mover 
of all. She had hired the vessel to carry me away. She 
had bribed more than one of the meaner agents, and she 
had sold jewels and plate, and every thing she could 
collect, to give us at least a competence on a foreign shore. 
Her last act was to vest the whole money she had col¬ 
lected in diamonds: but she lived not to see the success of 
her plans. She died even before she could communicate 
them to me; and it was a former protege of my own, and 
one who had been her chief instrument, that after embark¬ 
ing with me at Sheerness, put a small purse into my 
hands, containing the value of thirty thousand pounds in 
precious stones. 

“ The anchor was weighed the moment I was on board, 
and, going below, 1 found that the only passenger besides 
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myself and the person who conducted me thither, was a 
young English lad of the name of Ireton, who would fain 
see foreign lands. He was a keen enthusiastic hoy, full of 
strange notions and Utopian schemes of perfect republics, 
and things that the world can never see. 

“ At length, after beating about during the -whole morn¬ 
ing, I went to bed, for I was weary and exhausted ; and, 
how long I slept 1 do not know, but I woke to find all in 
confusion and dismay. I will not try to tell the horrors 
of a shipwreck : the ship had struck — all was darkness 
and tempest around us — the rain was pouring in torrents 
— the waves were dashing over us every moment, and the 
wind was roaring as if with demon pleasure at our dis¬ 
tressed state. The ship had heeled-to, till her yards dipped 
in the water, and the deck was half covered. The Dutch¬ 
men were resolved to be drowned quietly, and iny poor 
deliverer, Captain Swainson, just as I was coining upon 
deck, jumped overboard, though hurt by the fall of the 
mast, and tried to swim for some lights we saw upon the 
shore at the distance of perhaps a mile. lie reached the 
land, I find, but died from his bruises on the beach. 
Ireton was bit with the same madness, and though he 
could not swim a stroke, would have plunged over too; hut 
I prevented him, and tied him to a spar, while he did the 
same good office for myself. I could swim well, and am 
not wont to lose my coolness, especially in cold water ; the 
pilot's office, therefore, fell to me, and holding tight by the 
poor boy, who, to do him justice, was as firm as a rock, I 
steered for the land. We were disappointed, however, in 
our first efforts, for right before us lay a reef over which 
the surf was beating furiously. Had we attempted that, 
death would have been our certain portion, and it required 
all my strength and skill to keep us clear. Nevertheless, 
buoyed up by the spars to which we were tied, keeping a 
good heart, and using no efforts but those that might guide 
but not exhaust us, we got along the shore to a small calm 
bay, under some liigh rocks, on the coast of Kent. I had 
nothing with me but my small purse of jewels, and a little 
horn bottle of strong waters that served us in good stead, 
for we were dying of cold. 
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When day broke, however, we found that we had partly 
swam and had partly been drifted near three miles from 
tlie ship, which now lay a complete wreck upon the 
sands. Day, however, was a more pleasing sight to Ireton 
than it was to me, for he had lived long in Kent, and had 
an aunt dwelling within a few miles of the spot where we 
then stood. He knew or guessed my situation, however, 
and in return for my having saved his life, he plighted his 
existence upon the security of mine. At his aunt's 1 lay 
secreted for ten days, till all pursuit was over, and the 
government w’ere convinced that 1 had perished. As a 
vessel could not there be procured, 1 at length hade adieu 
to my kind hostess and her nephew, to whom I promised 
an account of my future fate ; and then walking across the 
country in the disguise of a pedlar, presented myself at the 
gate of my good cousins. Lady Margaret and Sir Thomas 
Langleigh. They were then in the height of prosperity, 
and even of court favour; but when once 1 had made my 
way to speech of them, which was not easy, they received 
me with open arms, and provided for my farther escape. 
1 thought, at that time, of claiming my dear Emily from 
your father, Henry, as soon as 1 should be established in 
France ; but 1 was dissuaded by rny cousin Margaret, who 
pointed out to me, that, in the rambling and uncertain life 
I might probably lead, she could not be so well provided 
for, as under the care of the Lord Masterton.” 

In truth, my good cousin,” said Lady Margaret, “ I 
bad one motive Which I did not tell you — I feared that 
you might take to your bosom another wife, in which case 
our poor Emily might have suffered some hardships.” 

“ You did me wrong,” replied Lord Langleigh ; “ but, 
however, I thought your judgment best, and the more so 
when I reflected that my noble friend had promised to 
unite her to his eldest son. My own feelings bade me re¬ 
claim her, but the better considerations of my child’s future 
fate and happiness made me decide upon leaving her in 
hands that I knew' would do her justice. The desire of 
having her with me was the only inducement I could have 
had, to suffer my escape from my doom to transpire ; and 
when that was removed by my determination to leave her 
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behind, I farther, resolved to confine my secret to the bo¬ 
soms with which it already rested. I proposed, indeed, 
Henry, to entrust it also to your father, and I made two 
attempts to see him, with the purpose of so doing ; but 
the austerity of his retirement, and the somewhat proud 
reserve in which he lived, frustrated my endeavours to 
communicate with him personally, and 1 dared not trust 
the whole details of my secret in writing. Even to Lady 
Margaret I wrote under my assumed name, and lucky it 
proved that I did so, for more than one of my letters mis¬ 
carried. Thus passed the years: Lord Masterton guarded 
and protected my Emily, and Lady Margaret watched over 
her continually, while, on a foreign shore, I dropped the 
name which had been branded with the charge of treason, 
and assuming that of the property I bought, passed my 
time as best I might. To one person more I was obliged 
to disclose my secret — the Cardinal de Richelieu, whose 
eyes fell upon me with keen suspicion the moment 1 entered 
France; but I told him my whole tale, and produced proofs 
that he could not doubt. Once satisfied, he was kind and 
liberal, gave me by letters patent a title to the name I 
had assumed, and opened the way for me in the French 
army. I will not fight all my battles over again ; suffice 
it that I did as well as the rest, and rose to the rank 1 now 
bear. Every day, however,—though J continually longed 
to see my child, — I was more and more convinced that the 
advice of Lady Margaret was wise; and though I twice 
ventured over to England and contrived to get a sight of 
my Emily in her early youth, I refrained, though with 
pain, from claiming her. I had one consolation, however, 
in my solitude. My excellent cousin here. Lady Margaret, 
when all the effects of the Lord Langleigh were sold off as 
the property of a traitor, bought that picture which you 
saw in my library, and afterwards sent it to me, to whom 
it was most valuable. With it before my eyes, bow often 
have I fancied that I could hold communion with the 
dead ! But to leave that subject; my last visit to England 
was when I accompanied Sir Andrew Fleming, and on that 
occasion, as I remained there some months, I had nearly 
fallen into the hands of the Parliamentarians more than 
once. 
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I should have cared little about it, ou my own ac¬ 
count, if such an event had taken place, but, beyond doubt, 
it would have cost poor Fleming his life. The greatest 
cause of uneasiness which 1 met with was the conduct of 
your brother. Sir Andrew Fleming hovered round his bad 
wife with a strange mixture of jealousy, and hatred, and 
love ; and even to catch a casual sight of her as she passed, 
was excitement enough almost to drive him out of his senses 
for the day. When your regiment of cavalry was quar¬ 
tered at Penford-bourne, we drew nearer, but some one 
conveyed a letter to Sir Andrew Fleming, which told him 
tales that I shall not repeat." 

Lord Langleigh glanced his eye towards Emily, to inti¬ 
mate that her presence did not permit his noticing more 
fully the contents of the letter, and then proceeded ; — 
The result was a meeting between Sir Andrew Fleming 
and your brother, which was interrupted by your arrival 
with some horsemen. Your brother behaved gallantly, and 
as he and Sir Andrew were nearly equal in the use of then- 
weapon, how the affair would have terminated had you not 
came up. Heaven only knows. Sir Andrew was severely 
wounded, as well as your brother, and he quitted England 
soon after. I was uneasy and unhappy concerning the 
fate of my dear Emily, and I wandered for some time in 
the neighbourhood of Masterton House. But at length, 
1 found that your brother had returned, that he was living 
a regular and apparently happy life in his own family, and 
I began to believe that he had been calumniated. How¬ 
ever, I Avrote to Lady Margaret, bidding her watch care¬ 
fully over my Emily, and, if she found that the marriage 
proposed was likely to be unhappy, in my name to oppose 
it, and reveal all to Lord Masterton. But the civil Avar 
had deranged all communications, and my letter never 
reached its destination. Lady Margaret, ou her part, 
wrote twice to me from Masterton House, telling me that 
she saAv clearly the proposed marriage would render ail 
engaged in it miserable, and beseeching me to authorize 
her to put a stop to it. But I was still absent from Paris, 
and I received at once on my return to my oavh dwelling 
those two epistles, and a third, which gave me the intelli- 
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